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SERIES EDITORS’ FOREWORD 


The Women, Theatre and Performance series was born out of a desire to 
bring together research on the many aspects of women’s contributions to 
theatre and performance histories. Historically the ‘Second Wave’ women's 
movement in the 1980s produced research on women in the theatre 
industry, and their work as playwrights, performers, designers, theatre 
makers and consumers of theatre and performance. Feminist performance 
analysis and women’s theatre history has now become an established part 
of performance practice and theatre studies at both a university and a 
more popular level, although work made by women frequently remains 
marginal to many educational curricula and within the mainstream 
repertoire. 

In the 1990s, the journal Women and Theatre Occasional Papers, from 
which this series arose, placed an emphasis on history and historiography. 
Founding series editors Maggie B. Gale and Viv Gardner were concerned 
to open out women’s theatre histories beyond those considered within 
feminist praxis. Work made by women seen as more mainstream or more 
commercial was explored alongside more innovative and politically oriented 
practices. This came from a desire to find a consistent outlet for the 
retrieval project of women’s theatre and performance histories. The emphasis 
on history does not preclude engagement with contemporary practice, 
as our edited volumes evidence. Women, Theatre and Performance seeks 
to make research and debate on women’s performance practices available 
on a more than ‘occasional’ basis and has so far included edited volumes 
and single themed monographs as well as reprints of performance texts 
by women, all of which share in common the consideration of women’s 
theatre and performance as part of a wider nexus of theatre histories and 
of social and cultural practices. 

Maggie B. Gale and Kate Dorney, 

The University of Manchester 

Editorial Board: Gilli Bush-Bailey, Emeritus Professor 
of Women’s Theatre History at the Royal Central School 
for Speech and Drama, London; Viv Gardner, Emeritus 
Professor of Drama, the University of Manchester. 
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INTRODUCTION 


A type of all that was lovable in woman: with a personal fascination that 
none whoever met her will be able to forget; and over and above that, one 
of the greatest exponents of a noble art that dramatic history records,—who 
can forget the witching coquetry and melting pathos of Viola as Neilson 
painted her; the perfect woman, suffering Imogen, or the living realization 
of the master’s ideal Italian maiden whose name is a synonym for passionate 
love. If Neilson is dead, ‘Juliet’ is no more.’ 


Typical of the reaction to the sudden and early death of English actress 
Adelaide Neilson in 1880, this obituary in a local US newspaper insists 
that her superlative performances of Shakespeare's heroines are unforgettable 
and unmatchable. Yet, memory of her achievements, like that of the majority 
of women who performed on the Victorian stage, faded remarkably quickly. 
Fast-forward to 2017 and a conversation with a young actress, responding 
to my research on Neilson and her contemporaries, who bemoaned the 
fact that she had been completely unaware of such histories when studying 
performing arts, even at drama school. She claimed that knowledge of 
past women’s experience and achievement in the theatre would have been 
empowering for her. Victorian Touring Actresses: Crossing Boundaries and 
Negotiating the Cultural Landscape remedies such omission. It considers 
the reality of working in the acting profession in relation to the wider 
social and cultural environment of the mid nineteenth century and brings 
attention back to the contribution of some of the forgotten female perform- 
ers. The book fits within the large body of feminist historical writing 
known as ‘her-story, which Joan Wallach Scott defines as ‘giv[ing] value 
to an experience that had been ignored (hence devalued) and insist[ing] 
on female agency in the making of history’ (Scott, 1989: 18). 

Situated in the context of a perceived crisis in the quality of national 
drama and when the dominant ideology regarding gender insisted on 
separate spheres of activity for men and women, this history of the Victorian 
actress demonstrates how the period’s changing political, economic and 
social circumstances shaped careers and how the women were themselves 
agents of change. The book provides a detailed examination of the practical 
challenges and opportunities typically encountered by the actress at each 
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stage of her working life and explores the career implications of choices 
made both on and off the stage. It features a range of case studies that 
show how individual women contributed to and were impacted by develop- 
ments in professional practice and organisation, thereby revealing dynamic 
patterns of activity within the theatrical industry and countering the 
traditional approach separating highbrow from lowbrow entertainment 
and culture. These trends are discussed within the context of contemporary 
discourse as revealed in a range of nineteenth-century publications. My 
work is indebted to the complex picture of theatrical practice that Tracy 
C. Davis established in her seminal volumes Actresses as Working Women: 
Their Social Identity in Victorian Culture (1991) and The Economics of the 
British Stage 1800-1914 (2000a). I aim to supplement her macro-historical 
studies by offering a more in-depth exploration of the stages in a career 
and to provide new understanding of the experience of mid-tier performers 
in dramatic specialisms ranging from tragedienne to burlesque performer. 
Focusing on women born in the 1830s and 1840s who typically experienced 
their greatest successes in the 1860s and 1870s, I examine the various 
strategies they adopted to cope with the demands of the profession and 
the operation of gendered power on- and offstage. 

The Victorian period in which the actresses were professionally active, 
spanning from the late 1840s until the end of the century, is significant 
as a time of transition, both within the theatrical industry and in wider 
society. The theatre was evolving from a business model dominated by 
venues employing stock companies of performers who put on a constantly 
changing repertoire of entertainments with peripatetic ‘star’ performers 
taking the leading roles, to a system in which London establishments 
favoured long-running productions that could subsequently be toured 
around the country by what in the US were known as ‘combination’ 
companies. On the stage, technological innovation and audience desire 
for exciting visual extravaganza led to ever more spectacular productions, 
whether it be in the form of sensation drama, historically accurate produc- 
tions of classical plays or lavish pantomimes with large casts. Victorian 
drama also reflected changing societal conditions. In no area was this 
more pronounced than in ideas about the role of women. 

The widely held, mid-century patriarchal ideology of ‘separate spheres, 
by which upper- and middle-class women were protected and excluded 
from public life by their fathers or husbands, confined them to a life 
focused on marriage and children. In this domestic world, they were 
charged with exerting a morally beneficial influence on the family as 
suggested by the epithet ‘Angel in the House; derived from Coventry 
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Patmore’s popular poem.” Mary Poovey shows how this binary conceptual 
model had widespread economic implications: 


The rhetorical separation of the spheres and the image of domesticated, 
feminized morality were crucial to the consolidation of bourgeois power 
partly because linking morality to a figure (rhetorically) immune to the 
self-interest and competition integral to economic success preserved virtue 
without inhibiting productivity. Producing a distinction between kinds 
of labor (paid versus unpaid, mandatory versus voluntary, productive 
versus reproductive, alienated versus self-fulfilling), the segregation of 
the domestic ideal created the illusion of an alternative to competition 
(Poovey, 1988: 10) 


‘The actress, as a working woman operating outside the home and exposing 
herself to public scrutiny for financial gain, challenged such thinking. 
She had always occupied a provocative position in the economy. In the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the actress was often assumed to 
be a prostitute or, at the very least, what Kristina Straub terms a ‘sexual 
suspect’ (Straub, 1992: 13). Although such severe condemnation was less 
prevalent in the Victorian era, the performer still needed to guard her 
reputation carefully, especially when touring. Her gender remained sig- 
nificant, particularly since, as Kerry Powell argues, “Victorian rhetoric ... 
worked to gender the theatre as being distinctively, irrevocably masculine’ 
(Powell, 1997: xi). Both Davis and Viv Gardner analyse the significance 
of the geographic environment of London theatres. Davis (1991: 137-63) 
charts the effect of the ‘sensual typography’ on expectations of the actress 
while Gardner (2000: 25-41) has shown how the geographical location 
of London theatres in areas associated with prostitution limited middle-class 
female theatregoers’ access to performances. Actresses had no choice but 
to negotiate such districts in order to reach their workplace. Although 
they had more autonomy than the majority of Victorian women, they 
were nevertheless locked out of important networks of theatrical power 
such as the gentleman’s clubs. Moreover, in negotiating employment terms 
and dealing with the practicalities of touring, the female performer exposed 
herself to more risks and censure than her male counterparts. Her profes- 
sional success partly depended upon how she dealt with these challenges. 
In the last quarter of the century the actress’s labour became less anomalous 
as new opportunities for education and work for women became more 
widely available and agitation for female suffrage grew. 

Despite the fact that a substantial part of the actress's career was spent 
travelling by road, railway and steamer, touring is under-represented in 
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histories of the stage. Scholarship that addresses the issue typically focuses 
on the celebrity actress (such as Marshall, 2007). By demonstrating the 
significance of provincial touring, this book aims to contribute to the 
recuperation of regional theatre histories as pioneered by Kathleen Barker 
(see K. Barker, 1974; Foulkes, 1994; Sullivan, 2011). While focusing on the 
local, it reveals professional networks operating across the UK, thus 
exploring the type of interconnectedness that Jo Robinson defends in 
critiquing the current emphasis in theatre history on globalisation 
(Robinson, 20072). The Victorian touring actress was at least more fortunate 
than her predecessors in being able to take advantage of developments 
in transport and communication technologies. For example, whereas in 
the early 1830s it had taken twenty-two days to sail to the US, by the end 
of the century the same transatlantic journey from Liverpool was reduced 
to around six days (Sussman, 2009: 84-6). Victorian Touring Actresses 
highlights the practical effects of living and working in such a dynamic 
environment, in the process uncovering Victorian attitudes towards gender 
and nationality, as well as demonstrating developments in the professional 
status and commercialisation of female performers. 

In The Rise of the English Actress (1993) Sandra Richards devotes one 
chapter to ‘Early Nineteenth Century and Victorian Actresses’ and another 
to Ellen Terry. Justifying her selection of featured performers, she writes, 
‘I chose those whose lives and careers were best documented ... Actresses 
responsible for innovations ... receive the most attention’ (S. Richards, 
1993: ix). Richards’ approach is typical of studies of nineteenth-century 
actresses. The majority are London-centric (most are even more narrowly 
geographically focused on the West End stage) and highlight the esteemed 
stars of the age, the extraordinary innovators, such as those involved in 
groundbreaking productions, or those associated with notable institutions 
or leading men. Favoured subjects include Eliza Vestris for her cross-dressed 
roles and productions of Shakespeare (see Appleton, 1974; Williams, 1973; 
Fletcher, 1987; Bratton, 2007; Norwood, 2011), Elizabeth Robins as the 
first British actress to play many of Ibsen’s women (see John, 1995; 
Townsend, 2000), and Stella (Mrs Patrick) Campbell partly because of 
her association with George Bernard Shaw (see Aston, 2007; Gregory, 
2016a). Disproportionate focus has been concentrated on actresses active 
during the last quarter of the century (see Hindson, 2007). Traditionally 
more attention has been paid to those who found fame in tragic or classical 
drama, such as Helen Faucit (see Carlyle, 2000) or Ellen Terry (see 
Auerbach, 1997; Marshall, 2004; Cockin, 2011), both of whom are primarily 
remembered for their interpretations of Shakespearean characters; to 
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foreign superstars such as Sarah Bernhardt and Eleanora Duse (see Stokes, 
Booth and Bassnett, 1988); and to those whose work was experimental 
or avant garde. At the other end of the scale, music-hall favourites such 
as Marie Lloyd and Vesta Tilley (Bratton, 2007) continue to receive scrutiny. 
Jan McDonald’s article ‘Lesser Ladies of the Victorian Stage’ (1988) and 
Davis’s Actresses as Working Women (1991) are rare challenges to this 
focus on celebrity. Davis presents demographic research and statistical 
analysis of the ‘masses’ who made up the theatrical profession. Many of 
her macro-historical conclusions about the socioeconomic organisation 
of the industry and the operation of gender within it are illustrated in 
the case studies spotlit in this volume. 

The women who are repeatedly featured all experienced professional 
prominence during the second half of the nineteenth century and toured 
extensively. Comparing the women’s varied career paths illustrates some 
of the available alternative employment trajectories. The individual histories 
reveal how their unique talents, constitutions, personal and professional 
connections, previous experiences and indeed, luck, impacted upon work 
opportunities and the success of the strategies they developed to exploit 
them. As a brief introduction to their multifarious biographies, they are 
presented here in order of birth. 

Alice Marriott (1824-1900), had a long and successful career as an 
exponent of so-called ‘legitimate’ drama, favouring tragic or ‘heavy’ parts, 
and became particularly known for her performances as Hamlet. She was 
directress of London's Standard Theatre in 1860 and 1861-63 and, between 
1863 and 1871, of Sadler’s Wells, where her husband was lessee. Two of 
her three children pursued theatrical careers and Marriott frequently 
worked with them. Marriott’s son Richard helped to organise some of 
her tours after his father’s death. 

Emily Sanders (1832-75), known after 1857 as Lady Don and hereafter 
referred to as Don), also took on theatrical management but with mixed 
results. Not afraid of adventure, the burlesque actress embarked on two 
major international tours during her career, the first performing with her 
husband, the larger-than-life figure of Sir William Don, a Scottish baronet. 
After he died suddenly in Tasmania, she resumed acting in the UK and 
then set off on her second foreign tour, which lasted four years and included 
engagements in Australia, New Zealand, Tasmania, California and New 
York. Provincial management proved financially ruinous for Don, leading 
to less favourable acting work. 

Louisa Cleveland (c.1834-1902) began her acting career as Miss 
Cleveland, but later took the name of successive husbands, performing 
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as Mrs Charles Viner and later Mrs Arthur Stirling. She worked her way 
up from amateur performance to establish a reputation for tragic and 
Shakespearian roles. She spent six years in Australasia, where her first 
husband died. In later life she became part of the theatrical establishment 
and gave dramatic instruction. 

Lucy Rushton (18362-1909) certainly could not be accused of a lack 
of confidence. Within two years of her theatrical debut and thus with 
little stage experience, she opened her own eponymously named theatre 
on Broadway in 1866. The failure of this venture precipitated a more 
erratic professional career and she disappears from the records for sub- 
stantial periods. In later decades she eked out a living preparing others 
for the stage, finally being reduced to such poverty that she committed 
suicide. 

Julia Seaman (1837-1909) had a similar line of business to Marriott 
and, like the older actress, specialised in playing Hamlet and ‘heavy womar’ 
parts. Born into a family of performers, she undertook her first professional 
engagements at the age of seven years and went on to tour the country 
for the next five decades. She became the main financial provider for her 
five children and, in later years, her parents. 

Marie Henderson (1842-82) is a good example of an actress whose 
career was spent in minor theatres. After establishing herself in Liverpool, 
she had a prolonged engagement at the Britannia Theatre in London's 
East End before moving into management at the Elephant and Castle 
Theatre. A devastating fire razed the building and although it was rebuilt, 
Henderson's final years were unhappy as she gradually succumbed to 
syphilitic infection. 

Emily Cross (1846-1904) showed early promise as a singer, a skill 
which earned her an apprenticeship with Edward Dean Davis at the Theatre 
Royal, Newcastle. Under his guidance she became an accomplished 
performer in burlesque and comic opera. She chose to sacrifice a promising 
career for domestic life as a wife and mother. After taking her daughters 
to Italy for musical training, she once again appeared in selected roles on 
various London stages during the 1880s and 1890s. 

Adelaide Neilson (1848-80) came from a humble background, but 
went on to achieve the greatest success of all the women discussed here 
and was probably the only one who would have been immediately recognis- 
able beyond the theatrical cognoscenti. Her first stage part was as 
Shakespeare's Juliet, a role that was to dominate her short career. She was 
feted, particularly in the US, where she undertook five high-grossing 
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tours, retiring shortly before her premature death in Paris, aged 
thirty-two. 

Eliza Weathersby (1849?-87) had a talent for singing and comedy and 
so was ideally suited to the soubrette parts in which she specialised. After 
a couple of years of acting in London, she crossed the Atlantic in 1869 
and became popular on the US stage in burlesque troupes, such as Lydia 
Thompson's British Blondes. While touring in the US, she married a 
Bostonian actor and thereafter permanently settled in the US, performing 
in the Weathersby-Goodwin Froliques alongside her husband. 

Given that the pool of potential subjects is vast, with hundreds, growing 
during the century to thousands, of women performing on the Victorian 
stage, why highlight these particular actresses? Deliberately avoiding what 
Susan Bennett terms the ‘revisionist’ historiographic practice that ‘only 
allows women visibility as exceptions’ (Bennett, 2010: 72), I did not choose 
them because they are intrinsically more significant than many of their 
contemporaries. Indeed, that is precisely the point. The criteria used for 
selection was initially based on certain features that all the women shared: 
each was professionally active in the mid nineteenth century, worked for 
substantial periods outside of the West End, was acknowledged as skilled 
in their chosen line of theatrical activity and achieved a reasonable level 
of fame in their own right (if married to a man who worked within the 
industry, her profile must have been more significant than his). Thus they 
are indicative of what might be termed ‘mid-tier actresses. I then narrowed 
the field by choosing examples to represent diversity in terms of background, 
dramatic specialism and career trajectory. During the research process 
the focus expanded from actresses who had also undertaken at least one 
tour of North America or who ventured to Australasia. Of the most cited 
subjects, only Cross and Henderson had careers entirely based in the UK. 

Women are the subject of the volume but they invariably operate 
alongside men in the labour market. Some aspects of their working lives 
illustrate experiences shared by their male colleagues, while other factors, 
particularly relating to their personal lives, reveal cultural and corporeal 
issues specific to their gender and sex. Even Terry, “The best-known and 
best-loved woman of nineteenth-century England’ (Auerbach, 1997: xv), 
was forced to play a subordinate role when she worked with Henry Irving 
at the Lyceum. Nina Auerbach provides a telling example of Terry com- 
promising her artistic vision. For Ophelia’s mad scene she wanted to wear 
a black costume, as opposed to the conventional white. When it was 
pointed out that Irving’s Hamlet must be the only figure in black, she 
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immediately capitulated. The incident is indicative of her subservient 
relationship: 


Through the forbidden black Ophelia dress, she learned the limits of her 
partnership with Irving; she could expect no parity. The godlike actor- 
manager would be both stage husband and fellow artist, but they were 
to be in nothing alike. In the Lyceum, as in proper families, woman's 
nature had nothing in it of man’s. (Auerbach, 1997: 180) 


Terry’s repertoire was also circumscribed, with Irving preventing her 
from performing Rosalind in Shakespeare’s As You Like It since the play 
had no suitable part for him (Auerbach, 1997: 230). The gendered hierarchy 
that facilitated the ambitions of actors at the expense of women’s professional 
integrity played out across the industry and was amplified where there 
was an imbalance of rank. It may also be seen as a factor in why many 
actresses with significant public profiles in their own lifetime have slipped 
from memory or failed to attract retrospective examination. 

Although performers specialised in different styles of performance, 
it is important to recognise that, contrary to the old-fashioned histori- 
ography that separates highbrow from lowbrow entertainment, they were 
all working within the same theatrical culture and so there is a commonality 
of experience. Lawrence Levine has shown how in the US the rigid 
demarcation between high and low culture did not take effect until the 
late nineteenth century. He argues that in the earlier decades, rather than 
being promoted as a leisure activity for the elite, Shakespearean production 
was integral to popular entertainment and its audience was not confined 
to one socioeconomic group (Levine, 1988: 21). A similar hybridity pertained 
in Britain. Theatregoers were used to enjoying a mixed bill of entertainment 
and were not concerned about actresses performing across genres. 

Jacky Bratton’s concept of intertheatricality provides a useful model 
for considering the numerous ways in which the actresses were connected. 
to each other, items of the repertoire, audiences and their own performance 
histories. She argues: 


An intertheatrical reading ... seeks to articulate the mesh of connections 
between all kinds of theatre texts, and between texts and their uses. It 
posits that all entertainments, including the dramas, that are performed 
within a single theatrical tradition are more or less interdependent. They 
are uttered in a language, shared by successive generations, which includes 
not only speech and the systems of the stage - scenery, costume, lighting 
and so forth - but also genres, conventions and, very importantly, memory. 
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The fabric of that memory, shared by audience and players, is made up 
of dances, spectacles, plays and songs, experienced as particular perfor- 
mances — a different selection, of course, for each individual - woven 
upon knowledge of the performers’ other current and previous roles, and 
their personae on and off the stage. (Bratton, 2003: 37-8) 


Bratton’s emphasis on audience memory is especially pertinent for touring 
actresses because of the relatively static nature of the mid-nineteenth- 
century tragic repertoire. Starring performers reprised the same parts on 
numerous occasions over decades in different theatres and even continents. 
Pauline from Edward Bulwer Lytton’s The Lady of Lyons (1838), for example, 
is ubiquitous. Familiar programmes of entertainment proved popular 
because audiences could compare the interpretations of a role with that 
of previous enactors (Williams, 1998: 310). Thus performers were all, in 
effect, competing with each other even when not playing coterminously. 
This is particularly evident in press coverage of women’s performances 
as Hamlet, a signature role for both Marriott and Seaman. 

Comparisons could also be made when actresses were playing in 
different dramas, because of the high incidence of plays featuring similar 
plots and characters. Playwrights frequently created drama from the same 
dramatic and literary sources or rushed to duplicate established hits 
(particularly before the 1886 International Copyright Act). Thus the popular 
American extravaganza The Black Crook, in which Weathersby performed, 
is linked with a British opéra bouffe of the same name, which featured 
Seaman.” Connectivity also crossed genres and lines of business, as 
exemplified by depictions of characters from Walter Scott’s historical novel 
Kenilworth (1821). In the 1860s Lady Don enjoyed much success in the 
UK, US and Australia in the cross-dressed role of the Earl of Leicester 
in a burlesque adaptation of the novel. Neilson enacted the role of Amy 
Robsart in a serious dramatisation by Andrew Halliday that opened at 
Drury Lane on 24 September 1870, then repeated her interpretation in 
the provinces the following year and in May 1873 at Booth’s Theatre in 
New York. Meanwhile Weathersby was earning acclaim for playing Robsart 
in another burlesque version first given at Wallack’s Theatre, New York 
on 21 September 1872 and with which she toured North American cities 
as a member of the Lydia Thompson troupe.* The mesh of interconnections 
is further complicated by fact that the featured actresses worked with 
many of the same performers, managers and agents and, indeed, with 
each other. 

Over the course of their working lives many actresses diversified into 
other areas of enterprise, including theatrical management of both 
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permanent theatres and touring companies, teaching elocution and 
stagecraft to amateur and would-be professional performers, and playwrit- 
ing. In these ways, they contributed to the wider economy of the dramatic 
industry. The last couple of decades have witnessed a welcome focus on 
womens activity as dramatic authors (see Powell, 1997; Carlson and Powell, 
2004), an area where women’s contribution had previously been under- 
reported or their work wrongly attributed. Katherine Newey in Women’s 
Theatre Writing in Victorian Britain (2005) has identified large numbers 
of female authors, emphasising the significant role they played in Victorian 
theatre. Working from the main catalogues of nineteenth-century drama, 
she calculates they ‘produced (roughly) 12 per cent of the plays across 
the century’ (Newey, 2005: 67). None of the actresses in my study are 
known to have written for the stage although some commissioned or had 
plays specially created for them. 

As Mary Jean Corbett has observed, female performers form a dis- 
proportionately large percentage of authors of autobiographies produced 
during the Victorian and Edwardian eras (Corbett, 1994: 8). Unfortunately, 
mid-tier actresses tend not to be among them, almost certainly ensuring 
that their careers were soon forgotten. Writing a history of subjects for 
whom there are no autobiographies, limited or no biographies, and little 
extant private writing or letters, presents particular challenges. The only 
one of the featured actresses for whom a considerable body of correspond- 
ence survives is Neilson, yet even these archival materials are frustratingly 
unhelpful. Private letters to her mother and other correspondents held 
by the Folger Shakespeare Library in Washington DC lack the anticipated 
commentary on stage practice, the circumstances of touring or theatrical 
gossip. Frustratingly, a scrapbook in the same repository was obviously 
censored, presumably by Neilson herself, with an eye to posterity, again 
limiting potential revelations.’ In Auto/Biography and Identity Maggie 
Gale and Viv Gardner argue actresses have utilised ‘autobiography and 
performance as both a means of expression and “control” of their public 
selves, of both the “face and the mask” (Gale and Gardner, 2004: 3). 
Rushton, Neilson and Weathersby were all involved in a similar process 
of curating their identities, either through the careful control of photo- 
graphic imagery or the regulation of information disseminated to the 
press. The number of published interviews with the actresses is regrettably 
small, but significant. I interpret them as a form of quasi-autobiographical 
writing whereby the women deliberately intervene in the narratives created 
around them. Writing about a later generation, Gale contends, ‘A central 
impulse behind many women’s theatre autobiographies from the first half 
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of the twentieth century ... appears to be precisely the need to discuss 
work and the experience of labour’ (Gale, 2019: 22). Her observation is 
equally evident in the interviews of the Victorian period, as actresses 
repeatedly stress the demands of their work, drawing attention to their 
professionalism, craft and diligent exertion. 

Perhaps due to self-aggrandisement, mid-tier actresses rarely receive 
more than cursory mentions in the autobiographies of performers they 
worked alongside. Publications of contemporary dramatic critics are 
likewise reticent. As a subject, Neilson is the exception. A chapter in 
Westland Marston’s Our Recent Actors: Being Recollections Critical, and, 
in Many Cases, Personal, of Late Distinguished Performers of Both Sexes 
is devoted to her (Marston, [1888] 2012: 237-56). She is also the subject 
of a slim hagiographic volume by Laura C. Holloway entitled Adelaide 
Neilson: A Souvenir (1885) and appears in a number of books of reminis- 
cences by dramatic critics and in volumes on Shakespearean performers 
(Winter, 1892; Wingate, 1895; Shattuck, 1987; Clapp, 1902). Even Marriott, 
who gained a strong reputation as an actress and successfully managed 
two London theatres, is virtually ignored; a short entry in The Dramatic 
List provides a fraction of the coverage of Neilson (Pascoe, 1879: 233-4, 
246-51). The scarcity of representations of the other actresses in nineteenth- 
century sources marginalises the women and explains why their contribu- 
tion to the industry has been insufficiently recognised in subsequent 
writing. Donald Mullin’s Victorian Actors and Actresses in Review: A 
Dictionary of Contemporary Views of Representative British and American 
Actors and Actresses, 1837-1901 (1983), in which only Neilson receives 
mention, is typical of the narrow range of focus. Some twentieth-century 
scholarship begins to redress the imbalance with Marriott’: management 
of the Standard Theatre briefly discussed in Allan Stuart Jackson's history 
of that institution (Jackson, 1993), and both Faye E. Dudden and Jane 
Kathleen Curry providing short treatments of Rushton’s managerial 
endeavours on Broadway (Dudden, 1994; Curry, 1994). Marriott and 
Seaman feature in Tony Howard’s Women as Hamlet: Performance and 
Interpretation in Theatre, Film and Fiction (2007), Weathersby appears as 
a minor character in studies of Lydia Thompson (such as Ganzl, 2002) 
while Don and Cleveland are considered in accounts of actresses in Australia 
and New Zealand (see Anae, 2006; Gordon-Clark, 2001; Gaby, 2013). 

In the absence of biographical records, the histories presented here 
have been recovered mostly through analysing traces of activity and 
reception in documentary evidence such as playbills, programmes, images 
and ephemera in local repositories and national archives, advertisements 
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and reviews in the trade and regional newspapers, and genealogical records 
of life events. I have benefited from the exponential growth in digitised 
newspaper archives, which has enabled me to access information about 
theatrical activity around the UK, across the US and even in Australia 
and New Zealand.° Before the advent of reliable keyword searching in 
such resources, it would not have been possible to reconstruct the detailed 
provincial touring schedules of the actresses. Even so, there are inevitably 
gaps in their histories, some of which will hopefully be filled in the future. 

The limitations of the available sources have consequences for my 
approach and the conclusions that can be drawn. Regretfully I have not 
found relevant annotated acting scripts that might provide insight into 
dramatic interpretation or technique. Reviews, particularly of provincial 
performance, tend to be short or quite generic, typically asserting that 
an actress’s portrayal was powerful or weak rather than giving a detailed 
analysis of individual moments of the acting. Consequently, my discussion 
pays more attention to what was played, where and when as opposed to 
how it was performed. One advantage of such an approach is that it 
foregrounds popular, commercial performance and eschews a narrative 
driven by veneration for texts with established critical status. In the absence 
of documentation supplying an actress's justification for playing a particular 
part at a given time or place, I consider how the choice impacted her 
image or developed her range and how it fits with the oeuvre of her 
contemporaries or the development of the repertoire over time. In this 
way, seemingly insignificant detail can be utilised to comment on the 
larger picture and a connection established between the micro events of 
marginal figures and the macro history of Victorian society and theatre. 
To avoid the danger of too much conjecture, strong emphasis is placed 
on reception, focusing on how each woman was perceived, even when 
recorded assertions are unprovable or anecdotal. As Lionel Gossman 
explains, the anecdote is useful for the cultural historian, not because of 
its factual accuracy, but ‘in its ability to reflect the general reality underlying 
those facts or the general view of that reality’ (Gossman, 2003: 159). Stories 
that circulate about the women can therefore be revealing about the culture 
in which they were operating even if their relation to actuality is tenuous. 

Victorian Touring Actresses is organised thematically with chapters 
ordered to replicate the progression of a ‘typical’ career, thus exposing 
the challenges and opportunities encountered at each stage of the actresses’ 
lives. What becomes immediately obvious is that typicality is a slippery 
concept and that individual actresses’ experiences are as often exceptional 
as they are ordinary. With this in mind, this study does not present a 
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totalising concept, using ‘grand, singular ideas’ to interpret events (Pos- 
tlewait, 2000: 97), but draws upon a variety of methodologies in considering 
the actresses’ personal and professional activities within historical context. 

Chapter 1 illustrates various routes into the Victorian dramatic profes- 
sion and analyses the potential advantages of different means of learning 
the craft of acting through examination of the early performance history 
of selected actresses. This ranges from working as a child actress to receiving 
private coaching in dramatic skills. By contrasting the London debut of 
a relatively inexperienced actress with examples of those who had under- 
taken lengthy engagements in regional and minor theatres before appearing 
in the West End, the importance of provincial theatres is affirmed, not 
only in providing formative training but also in contributing to the ongoing 
career of the touring performer. 

For an actress with ambitions of stardom on the competitive Victorian 
stage, establishing a recognisable name and identity was fundamental to 
her success in gaining and then maintaining employment. Chapter 2 
addresses issues of identity by considering how it is framed by the repertoire 
she adopts and how she chooses to present her own history. Career 
advancement in the mid nineteenth century was linked to a stratified 
framework divided into distinct lines of business. Analysis focuses on 
the progression from juvenile to leading lady and two contrasting dramatic 
specialisms — the burlesque actress and the ‘heavy woman’ - to reveal the 
implications of playing specific types of role in terms of employment 
opportunities and image creation. 

Chapter 3 examines the actress’s working life in the UK, looking 
particularly at the material business of touring, showing how women’s 
careers reflected and were impacted by changes in the industry and the 
environmental circumstances in Victorian cities. The nature of Victorian 
travel meant that accidents and injury were common while working 
conditions in the theatre placed arduous demands upon the actress’s body, 
stamina and mental health. Featured examples demonstrate that the 
performer’s ability to accommodate bouts of ill health while working 
depended partly on her wealth and status within the profession. To explore 
the advantages of different modes of touring, the practicalities negotiated 
by a ‘star’ performer operating in the British provinces is contrasted with 
the situation of an actress in a touring company using a range of metrics 
including financial remuneration, the use of agents, mileage and travel 
logistics. 

Chapters 4 and 5 shift the focus beyond Britain’s shores, following the 
actress as she toured either in North America or Australasia and the 
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colonies and focusing on how the specific circumstances in the different 
locations affected dramatic practice and performer reception. The volatile 
nature of Anglo-American relations in the aftermath of the American 
Civil War presented challenges for those who crossed the Atlantic in 
search of theatrical work. Analysing the US reception of British actresses, 
and how that was reported at home, uncovers conflicting attitudes towards 
gender, nationality and even beauty. In Australia, New Zealand and 
Tasmania the more limited size of the industry created different pressures 
for the women, such as managing professional rivalries and monopolistic 
practice. The experience of foreign touring is also used to explore how 
gift exchange functioned within nineteenth-century theatre and the boom 
in merchandising of celebrity figures. 

Having established a successful acting career, a logical next step was 
to move into theatre management. Chapter 6 explores the dynamics of 
different managerial models and the consequences of success or failure 
with featured studies covering tenures in geographically disparate centres. 
In London Marriott assumed managerial responsibility at the Standard 
and Sadler’s Wells theatres while Henderson took the reins at the Elephant 
and Castle and briefly at the Victoria. Don’s experience at Nottingham’s 
Theatre Royal provides an example from the British provinces. Further 
afield, Rushton was manager of a theatre in New York, Don in Tasmania 
and New Zealand, and Cleveland in Melbourne. 

Chapter 7 considers the professional and personal consequences of 
the choices made by the actress in her private life, examining how aspects 
of her offstage conduct, sexual liaisons and marital situation impacted 
upon her public image, creative practice, working partnerships and family. 
Particular focus is given to mutual support networks provided by theatrical 
families in which several generations work in the industry. The advantages 
and drawbacks of marriage to men working within or outside the profession 
are illustrated by studying the dynamics of different relationships. The 
practicalities of coping with pregnancy, childcare responsibilities and 
family life as a touring actress are explored in relation to mid-Victorian 
notions about the role of women. 

Issues relating to ageing are outlined in Chapter 8, beginning with 
the professional effect of physical changes to the actress's body. Statistics 
demonstrating the availability and limited nature of the dramatic roles 
deemed suitable for older women support a wider examination of how 
age impacted the prospects of theatrical engagement. This is presented 
in the context of contemporary gerontological discourse. The effects of 
the wide income disparity that was present at each stage of an acting 
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career continued into old age as the consequences of retiring from the 
stage, either voluntarily or through ill health, were dependent on financial 
resources. Some women were able to assume a comfortable retirement, 
but the less fortunate were forced to adopt alternative income-generating 
activity, such as teaching, or to access the profession's various charitable 
funds. The chapter concludes with an assessment of the legacy of the 
Victorian actress and the relevance of her experience to her twenty-first- 
century counterparts. 

Finally, concise biographies of the nine actresses who most frequently 
appear in the book provide a quick-reference guide to key facts about 
their lives and careers. 

Victorian Touring Actresses has three aims: to give a fuller, more nuanced 
picture of the nineteenth-century dramatic profession and women’s history 
by recovering forgotten or marginalised lives; to refocus attention away 
from London’s West End by showing the importance of provincial theatres 
and of international touring in the period before large company tours 
and the syndicated business model of the early twentieth century; and to 
examine the career and personal implications of different strategies chosen 
or forced upon the actress at each stage of her life. The volume serves as 
a testimony to the extraordinary resilience and creative industry of these 
‘ordinary’ actresses and a demand to revise the history of Victorian theatre 
to include their contributions. 


Notes 


1 Daily News (Franklin, Ind.), 16 August 1880, p. 1. 

2 The poem was first published in 1854. 

3 The US version opened at Niblo’s Gardens, New York in 1866, the British version 
at the Alhambra, London six years later. 

4 The burlesque was entitled Kenilworth, but the author is not identified in 
advertisements or reviews. 

5 Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington DC, W.b.59 Theatrical Scrapbook for 
Adelaide Neilson. 

6 See ‘Nineteenth Century Newspapers and Periodicals’ section of References. 
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‘Miss Cleveland will make her first appearance in the character of Juliet’ 
proclaims an advertisement in the Era for a performance of Romeo and 
Juliet at the Royal Marylebone Theatre on 20 March 1854.’ This example, 
though unremarkable in itself, is typical of the attention drawn to debut 
performances. They were marketed as notable events where the novelty 
of the newcomer and uncertainty about her ability were intended to pique 
the audience’s interest. Success at these daunting occasions depended 
upon the putative actress's suitability for the role and whether she had 
been adequately prepared. Surprisingly little has been written about how 
she might accomplish the latter in the mid-Victorian era. 

Earlier in the century in The Road to the Stage (first published in 1827 
with a revised edition in 1836) Leman Rede offered advice to aspirant 
actors on how to obtain an engagement. The text provides the names of 
theatrical agents whose books the novice could seek to join as well as 
plentiful recommendations on working arrangements and performance, 
including the ‘Method of Expressing the Various Passions, Emotions, &c? 
(Rede, 1836: 76). Yet Rede is oddly silent on where his reader might receive 
training prior to working in the theatre. Agents, such as those Rede refers 
to, were paid to obtain positions, but they usually offered little in the way 
of nurturing acting talent (see Chapter 3). Opportunities with potential 
to develop vital theatrical skills included working as a child performer, 
taking part in amateur productions, giving dramatic readings or paying 
for tuition from an experienced professional performer. Later in the century 
an alternative option was to attend one of the growing number of dramatic 
schools. The various training routes into the dramatic profession presented 
different advantages and could not only influence the actress's initial 
reception but also have career-long implications. In practice, many actresses 
took more than one of these approaches. 


Child performers and family connections 


For the child of a theatrical family, the decision to take up acting may 
not have been voluntary, it being assumed that she would join her parents 
onstage at the earliest opportunity. This was particularly true when the 
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child was a girl - Hazel Waters records that more actresses than actors 
began as child performers (Waters, 1996: 84) - or when the family ran a 
theatrical business. The ubiquity of such arrangements is attested to by 
Davis, who contends ‘Probably the most prevalent form of business in 
the British theatre is the family firm’ (T. C. Davis, 2000a: 243). She narrates 
the history of a number where members of nuclear and extended families 
contributed to the enterprise. One such was the Fisher family in East 
Anglia, several generations of whom operated a theatrical circuit in the 
first half of the nineteenth century (2000a: 243). Many other families 
included their children in smaller-scale ventures. 

Julia Seaman’s early history is a good example of this kind of family 
apprenticeship. Born in Dublin, Ireland in 1837, she was the second child 
of William and Frederica Seaman.’ Her father was a dramatist writing 
for minor theatres such as the Britannia in Hoxton, and her mother, 
Frederica, née Bentz, was an actress and dancer. During the early 1840s 
both parents were regular performers at the Royal Victoria, a minor London 
theatre previously known as the Coburg and later as the Old Vic. Its 
nicknames - “The Bleedir’ Vic and ‘the Blood Tub’ - attest to its standard 
fare of ‘Melodramas of the deepest dye and coarsest texture’ (Tomlins, 
1840: 59). It was on the Victoria's stage that their daughter’s first recorded 
performances took place in 1844, playing the child in Maurice the Woodcut- 
ter (most likely C. A. Somerset’s three-act melodrama). Playbills record 
Seaman undertaking a number of juvenile roles in the theatre's 1847/48 
season, including in the romantic drama Moyra the Doomed; or The 
Malediction of the Dead.* Her part, Gilbert Donovan, is described on 
playbills as a farmer’s ‘half-witted Son called by the Peasantry “a Fairy- 
changed Child”.’ The disabled, often mute or mentally impaired child, 
was a staple of juvenile melodramatic performance going back to Thomas 
Holcroft’s Deaf and Dumb; or, The Orphan Protected of 1801.° It was also 
standard practice for a young girl to portray male and female characters. 
Alongside such named parts, Seaman may also have appeared as one of 
the uncredited supernumeraries in the Victorias pantomime. 

Since it was usual for children to support their family’s business, 
Seaman almost certainly performed at the theatre in Deptford that her 
father took over in February 1849. Unfortunately, such venues were neither 
reviewed nor the subject of detailed advertisements in the press. There 
is, however, documentation to show that in November of the same year 
she had a two-week starring engagement at the Standard in Shoreditch. 
With shades of the ‘Infant Phenomenon’ from Charles Dickens’ Nicholas 
Nickleby, she was billed as “The Prodigy of The Age’ and claimed to be 
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ten years old, two years younger than her actual age.’ Her talent is lauded 
as on a par with that of earlier child stars, Clara Fisher and Master [Joseph] 

Burke (dubbed ‘the Irish Roscius’). The reference to Fisher is particularly 
suggestive in the light of the drama in which Seaman performed, An Old 
Man’ Will; or The Little Stupid. This protean farce, written by her father, 
enabled her to display versatility by playing multiple characters of different 
ages and genders including an orphan child, a young gent, a nurse and 
a Mexican bullfighter. Demanding swift transitions between roles, the 
play emulates the successful format of William Oxberry’s The Actress of 
All Work (1819) with which Mrs Edwin and then Clara Fisher had won 
acclaim earlier in the century (Schweitzer, 2016: 175). Seaman went on to 
perform An Old Man’ Will at the Swiss Gardens, Shoreham (a Sussex 
attraction modelled on the lines of Vauxhall and Cremorne pleasure 
gardens) and at the Casino and Queen's theatres in Manchester in 1850. 
A rare review of her Casino appearance records: ‘She is a very precocious 
child and personates four difficult characters of opposite tendencies, with 
much credit?* Another critic more equivocally refers to ‘her peculiar 
abilities.” Despite the attempt to frame her reception as a new Fisher, 
Seaman failed to create a similar sensation. Yet the fact that in childhood 
she did not attract more attention was not necessarily a disadvantage for 
relatively few highly acclaimed juvenile performers maintained the same 
level of success in their subsequent careers. Anne Varty notes: “The adult 
lives of exceptional child stars are remarkable only because they are of 
no interest’ (Varty, 2008: 6). Fisher, for example, suffered what manager 
Francis Wemyss describes as the ‘mortification’ of a failed adult career 
(Wemyss, 1847: 149). The young Seaman did, however, gain valuable stage 
experience from her early roles and developed sufficient proficiency to 
procure engagements at the Albert and Garrick Royal Amphitheatre in 
Whitechapel from February to October 1855 and then at the Victoria 
where she remained in virtually continuous employment from December 
1856 until March 1859. Frequently required to play at least one new role 
per week, Seaman thus completed her training in melodramatic, comedic 
and pantomime performance. 

Informal apprenticeships of the kind Seaman undertook had many 
advantages. Family members could teach the new recruits industry 
expectations and what Jacky Bratton terms ‘show business “capital”, i.e. 
the ‘trained, material skills’ of ‘acting, singing, dance’ (Bratton, 2003: 197-8). 
If performing in the same company, relatives could oversee engagements 
and protect vulnerable children from unscrupulous behaviour backstage. 
Seaman benefited from the presence of her father, performing alongside 
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him in the majority of her early engagements even if his professional 
standing could provide access only to the lower end of the theatrical 
hierarchy. 

A more negative reading of such early working figures the child as a 
victim of exploitation whose labour is demanded by the family economy. 
This view was vociferously expressed during successive campaigns seeking 
to ban or at least protect juvenile performers, and led to licensing under 
the terms of the 1889 Prevention of Cruelty to Children Act. Varty and 
Dyan Colclough provide extended analysis of the topic in their respective 
volumes on child performers in the mid and late nineteenth century 
(Varty, 2008; Colclough, 2016). Seaman’ youthful performances took place 
in the 1840s and 1850s before the huge boom in child labour that Colclough 
argues characterises the late Victorian stage when “The industry’s recogni- 
tion of the child as a valuable commodity meant that all aspects of Victorian 
performance incorporated children in some way’ (2016: 99). If Seaman’s 
parents exploited their daughter for pecuniary gain, their behaviour was 
unexceptional since working-class children were employed in a wide 
variety of trades during this era, as attested to by many of the interviewees 
in Henry Mayhew’s ‘London Labour and the London Poor’ articles in the 
Morning Chronicle during 1849-50.'° The necessity for the young Seaman 
to contribute to her family’s often precarious finances is indicated by her 
father’s appearance before the Insolvent Debtors’ Court in November 
1848 and his bankruptcy in 1863.'' In adulthood she stayed in the profession 
and continued to have a close relationship with her parents, suggesting 
that she did not feel she had been unfairly coerced into a theatrical career. 

The behaviour of another young performer, Mabel Love (1874-1953), 
indicates that not all were as fortunate. From a non-theatrical background, 
she had been performing since the age of twelve and at fourteen had 
provoked a nationwide search when, in March 1889, during an engagement 
at the Gaiety in London, she disappeared. Amid rumours of abduction 
and massive press coverage, Love was finally tracked down to Ireland, 
whence she had fled and attempted to get work at the Dublin Gaiety. On 
this occasion her action was supposedly prompted by a tiff with her 
mother. Most of the press treated the incident as a result of the girl’s 
petulant behaviour or asserted that it was deliberately designed to generate 
publicity.” Uniquely, the Dublin paper the Irish Society recognised the 
exceptional character of the runaway and argued that the problem lay 
not with her, but with her unsatisfactory parents.’’ Just four months later 
Love was back in the news after she was dragged unconscious from the 
Thames during the night. Fortunately she revived. When brought before 
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a police court and asked why she had attempted suicide, she responded: 
‘T was so miserable: I can’t understand why I did it?’* Giving testimony, 
her mother (Mrs Watson) claimed: ‘She's been overstudying for the stage, 
and I think her brain’s overwrought.’ It was also revealed that the girl 
had suffered from typhoid fever two months earlier. The presiding 
magistrate dismissed the case provided her mother took her away to 
recuperate. Love's situation was immediately seized upon by those debating 
the employment of children in theatres. In a letter to The Times Millicent 
Garrett Fawcett, a prominent campaigner, expressed horror at the welfare 
of Love, claiming, ‘this child’s health of mind and body has been risked 
if not destroyed?"® She also referenced Mrs Watson's claims about overstudy- 
ing, using it to justify the demand that in addition to no stage employment 
for children under ten years, those between the ages of ten and sixteen 
should be permitted to take part in afternoon performances only. George 
Edwardes, the manager of the Gaiety, defended his theatre, noting Love's 
part ‘was an entirely subsidiary one; that she was not on the stage for 
more than five minutes of an evening; and that she had only two lines to 
speak.” Whatever the truth of the girl’s working pressures and who was 
ultimately responsible, the fact remains that she had felt depressed enough 
to risk suicide (and might well have succeeded). Although Love went on 
to have a successful stage career, her case highlights deficiencies in the 
support mechanisms for juvenile performers. 

Even if entry to the stage was delayed until after childhood, the offspring 
of well-known members of the theatrical profession could still benefit 
from their dramatic lineage. In the press, newcomers would often be 
discussed with reference to their kin, the connection serving as an indication 
of quality and an identifying feature that distinguished them from other 
new actresses. Emily Eliza Sanders was the daughter of established comic 
actor John Sanders, who originated the part of Black Sal in Tom and Jerry; 
or, Life in London, W. T. Moncrieft’s celebrated adaptation of Pierce Egan’s 
novel, at the Adelphi Theatre in 1821 and was a popular clown in that 
company’s pantomime. His child generally received positive comments 
for her early performances though she may not have been flattered to 
have been taken for her father’s sister when Charles Dillon employed 
them both at the Queen’s Theatre, Manchester in 1851.’* Another actress 
who benefited from her theatrical parentage was Jessie Wilton, daughter 
of the Britannia Theatre’s stage manager. When she began acting aged 
twenty-one, Frederick Wilton’s position meant that he was entrusted by 
the theatre’s management ‘to cast her in whatever he liked’ for the 1867/68 
season (Davis and Davis, 1992: 109). During her subsequent career she 
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often appealed to her father for assistance, thereby creating a somewhat 
fractious relationship (Davis and Davis, 1992: 111-18). Nevertheless, 
compared to other dramatic aspirants without connections to the industry, 
she may be considered fortunate. For more on the importance of kinship 
across a whole career, see Chapter 7. 


Joining a provincial company 


Probably the second most-recognised entry route to a theatrical career 
was via a provincial company, joining the ranks of its players in the hope 
of working up from a walk-on part to speaking roles. In its weekly reports 
under the title ‘Provincial Theatricals’ the Era provided proof of the scale 
of dramatic activities in large metropolitan cities such as Liverpool, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, Sheffield, Dublin and Glasgow as well 
as smaller centres including Oxford and Shrewsbury. The 1860s appears 
to have been a good time to work in the regions as a number of places 
witnessed the building of new theatres. Kathleen Barker lists Nottingham, 
Bristol and Brighton as examples (K. Barker, 1985: 140). Progression was 
built into the hierarchical structure of the stock companies that dominated 
the industry in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries because 
of its established lines of business (see Chapter 2). Ideally an actress would 
start as an ingénue or walking lady and in time be promoted to leading 
roles according to her specialism, from which position she could hope to 
launch herself onto the stages of London's West End, then (as now) regarded 
as the ultimate destination of choice. This was the trajectory of Emily Cross, 
who in later life gave an interview in which she attested to the chief benefits 
of beginning with a stock company in a large municipal theatre: 


at such towns as Newcastle, Birmingham, Dublin, Plymouth and Manchester, 
where only four pieces at most were given in the week, the actor was taught 
versatility—a quality sadly lacking upon the modern stage. Another great 
advantage to the beginner was that from time to time the country companies 
were obliged to play with London ‘stars, and I can only say that in my own 
case I gained invaluable experience while playing with such men as Phelps 
and Sothern, and with such a woman as Madame Celeste, who, though 
very old at the time, was still a woman of surpassing talent.” 


Cross’s acting training took place in the north-east of England under 
the watchful eye of respected manager Edward Dean Davis. An unusually 
detailed account of his role in her career is possible thanks to a rich 
archive of material now located in the Victoria and Albert Museum's 
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theatre collections relating to Davis's management of theatres in Newcastle 
upon Tyne.” In 1862 Cross was just fifteen when she was articled to Davis 
following a recommendation from her singing teacher. By that point she 
had already given a concert in Guernsey and is described in the 1861 
census as ‘Professor of music; an impressive title but which simply indicates 
she gives musical tuition.”! Leaving her home in the Channel Islands, she 
would spend the next five years at the Theatre Royal, Newcastle. There 
is no extant contract but presumably she was engaged on the understanding 
outlined in an advertisement that Davis circulated in 1859: 


A few ladies and gentlemen desirous of joining the profession, can have 
the opportunity of learning the business of the stage, on the understanding 
that they shall be put on the ‘salary list’ as soon as their abilities and 
experience warrant.” 


This type of arrangement offered no guarantee of stage exposure or 
success. The advice actor David H. Jones gave to two sisters reveals one 
of the blocks to getting noticed. In the sample letter he composed to show 
how to negotiate with a new manager, he wrote: ‘I am desirous of knowing 
if we should be required to go on in groups - as this is the cause of our 
not writing for re-engagement at Bristol, at which theatre we were two 
seasons.’ Cross was more fortunate in her first professional job. Initially, 
she appeared between the acts of the dramas singing favourites such as 
“Merry is the Greenwood; ‘Come, into the Garden, Maud’ and ‘Kathleen 
Mavourneen, but very quickly she was entrusted with the part of Lucy 
Bertram in Guy Mannering, the operatic play version of Walter Scott's 
novel.” Although she continued to flourish in parts that featured musical 
interludes, she was gradually introduced in a diverse range of roles that 
required more sustained acting (see Figure 1). That Davis took a personal 
interest in developing his protégée’s dramatic skill is clear from Cross’s 
recollections, though his means of instruction was perhaps unusual: 


Mr. Davis was a great hunter, and after rehearsal we had many a bracing 
run with the hounds. I used to look forward to our daily rides with the 
keenest pleasure, for he would discuss my performances, make suggestions, 
and together, we would build up and elaborate any part in which I might 
happen to be playing.” 


The atypical teaching method clearly suited Cross and the young 
actress soon became a firm favourite with the local audience. Her repertoire 
gradually expanded. By 1865 she was as likely to be portraying Sam 
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Emily Cross, mid 1860s, with (right) Mrs Henry Davis, 
another regular in the Newcastle Theatre Royal company. 


Willoughby in Tom Taylor’s The Ticket-of-Leave Man, Zoe in Boucicault’s 
Octoroon or Gay Spanker in London Assurance as she was to be taking 
the lead in the pantomime. She also tackled the classics, taking Shakespeare's 
juvenile roles of Ophelia and Desdemona when visiting stars such as 
Clarance Holt visited. Drama critics in the city’s press chart her increasing 
skills with approval, with one summing up her ability in November 1866: 
‘She acquits herself very well in tragedy and comedy, but burlesque is 
especially her forte? 

Cross’s regional experience was replicated across the country as good 
managers sought to nurture the talent in their companies in order to get 
the highest possible financial dividend. Success and a sound working 
relationship was in both parties’ best interests. Perhaps unusually, in this 
case Davis's guidance extended beyond the time that he was her employer. 
Letters in the Victoria and Albert Museum archive trace a sustained pattern 
of active involvement, in which he negotiated her future engagements 
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and served as her advisor and informal agent until at least June 1868, by 
which time she was an established performer and married.” His good 
reputation among his many contacts within the industry meant he was 
more likely to be able to secure her an opening, and on beneficial terms, 
than if she had approached managers in her own right. The futility of the 
latter approach is attested to by the anonymous diary attributed to Alma 
Ellerslie (published in 1885 but relating to 1875-77, Gardner, 2005: 6), in 
which she laments: 


Yet London managers will give no kind of trial in any kind of part to an 
actress who has studied her profession. At least as far as my experience 
goes. I am always sending them up notices, and to agents, &c., and yet 
not one can offer me any kind of engagement. [...] I suppose there are 
far too many applicants. ({Ellerslie], 2005: 71) 


In a precarious position in a competitive market, it could be difficult 
for new actresses to have sufficient confidence in their own worth and 
employability to refuse lowly offers. Cross was shielded from this problem. 
An enquiry for her services came in September 1865 from the Royal 
Princess's Theatre in London when she was invited to play Josephs, the 
pathetic penitentiary, in the dramatisation of Charles Reade’s prison drama, 
It’s Never Too Late to Mend. Although this would have given Cross her 
first London engagement, Davis did not consider the part worthy of her.* 
The following year H. J. Byron tried to persuade him that she should join 
Marie Wilton’s Prince of Wales's company for their visits to Manchester 
and Liverpool, and if she proved successful to finish the season in London. 
Offering £5 a week, plus dresses and travel expenses, he urged that ‘a 
provincial actress can scarcely have a more advantageous London opening 
than at the popular theatre aforementioned.” No agreement was reached, 
nor in relation to a second approach from George Vining at the Royal 
Princess’s, this time to appear in a burlesque.” Davis remarked on the 
latter: ‘I did not deem the proposal advantageous, so declined. The part 
was very bad|[,] the pieces failures and my judgment was justified?” 

Meanwhile Cross was being courted to appear at Drury Lane with 
the celebrated tenor Sims Reeves. The offer was a more generous £8 per 
week for four weeks for ‘Principal Singing business in operas’ commencing 
on 16 March 1867.” A London debut at a flagship theatre with a popular 
performer was an attractive proposition, particularly in roles with which she 
was already familiar (Diana Vernon in Rob Roy and Lucy Bertram in Guy 
Mannering) so terms were agreed. Unfortunately, the promised production 
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was postponed for a week due to Reeves alleged illness and finally opened 
without him on 23 March 1867.*? This was a blow to Cross’s ambitions 
particularly since Reeves’ replacement, W. Harrison, was recruited at short 
notice and was not a comparable box-office draw. Nevertheless, she could 
regard her debut as a qualified success, receiving favourable reviews from 
several newspapers. J. H. Tully, the theatre's orchestral conductor recognised 
her talent, reporting to Davis that she ‘was rapturously encored in “Home 
sweet home” on Chatterton’s benefit. I hope sincerely she will return, and 
get something worth doing?** The management was impressed enough 
to propose another engagement for ‘First Singing, Burlesque, Opening of 
Pantomime and Juvenile Business in the next season. This time Chatterton 
was prepared to ‘share after £30 nightly’ on top of the weekly wage.” 

Perhaps surprisingly, Cross did not accept Drury Lane’s contract. Davis 
was coterminously receiving offers from Harrison, who wanted her to join 
him for a short provincial tour, and John Henry Chute, who was about to 
open a new theatre in Bristol, giving him two venues in that city and one 
in Bath.” It is evident that Davis was pushing for a weekly salary of £6, 
which Chute protested a country theatre could not afford. He counter- 
proposed ‘five guineas a week and a half clear [benefit] - after the Panto- 
mime.” Acceptance proved a sound decision, as by 19 October Chute 
reported that Cross was so well liked and singing so well that henceforth 
he would pay her £6.** Four days later he suggested if she would stay until 
twelve weeks after the pantomime he would undertake ‘that her share of 
Half Bft [benefit] shall not be less than £50[,] that will make her salary as 
good as Drury Lane for the time.” The decision to forego continued exposure 
in London in favour of performing in the south-west was influenced by 
Cross’s personal life.“ She married in April 1868 to Mark Ernest Jobling, 
who had been born in Newcastle but had relocated to Cornwall. 

Cross’s case illustrates the benefits of having a seasoned and well- 
regarded manager directing her early career and acting as a mentor. How 
representative her positive experience was is harder to determine. Certainly, 
correspondence in the same archive provides evidence of the less satisfactory 
history of another hopeful. Madame Juanita Garcia joined the Newcastle 
company at the same time as Cross and, like her, had a background in 
singing. They appeared together at the start of the season in 1862. Yet her 
engagement lasted barely a month for reasons that are set out in a letter 
from her husband dated 13 October: 


I cannot be insensible to the fact that there has been a great breach of 
faith on the part of the management, as it was distinctly understood that 
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Madame G. accepted the engagement only because she was to have every 
facility for learning stage business, which has not been given her. - It is 
not likely my wife would have been induced to give up her pupils & her 
connections generally, merely to come to Newcastle at great expense to sing 
between the acts second to an uneducated novice for 5/- per night, when 
Lady Otway, Lady Hopetoun[?], Baroness Rothschild & &. never offered 
Madame G. less than £5 for singing at their parties. - No opportunity 
has been given for learning stage business - even encores for songs have 
been discouraged & when an opportunity offered for a little action it was 
forbidden.” 


The ‘uneducated novice’ he refers to is Cross. Garcia's personal antipathy 
towards her is evident in an indignant note from the injured party in 
which she claims a payment of two shillings and four pence in recompense 
for costume items she alleges Cross owes: 


perhaps you will oblige me by having paid to me the money I have 
expended for two pairs of Stockings: one pair purchased at her request, 
and a 2™ pair which I lent her on her plea of great poverty, but which 
tho’ I bought them for ‘Virginie’ and wore once, she was so vulgar as to 
return me full of holes: to this Mrs Crofts is a witness. She also deemed 
it proper to retain a pair of Maltese lace sleeves, lent her for ‘Lucy Bertram.” 


Whether the complaints were justified or whether Garcia was tempera- 
mentally unsuited or lacking in talent is impossible to judge. Her theatrical 
career stalled and she appears to have returned to teaching singing.” 

For a fledgling actress the strategy of practising her craft in provincial 
or minor London theatres before risking appearing on the more pres- 
tigious West End stages had several benefits in terms of development of 
skills and repertoire. A nostalgic recollection published in the Saturday 
Review in 1888 suggests that she might also have relative freedom of 
interpretation: 


‘The few rehearsals that were possible in the days when pieces were produced 
in such rapid succession obliged managers to leave to their actors much 
more individual independence than is usual nowadays; to see that the 
text was mastered and the stage management clearly mapped out to the 
avoidance of confusion, was as much as could fairly be attempted in two 
rehearsals; and, as regards the minutiae of playing the character entrusted 
to him, it was necessary to leave the actor very much to himself, and not 
teach him, parrot-like, as some stage-managers now delight to do, in 
rehearsals extending over several weeks, every inflection of voice and 
every gesture.“ 
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Another bonus was that the major dramatic critics of the day would 
not witness the novice’s early, unrefined stage endeavours and hence 
coarseness of skill could be forgotten. Moreover, establishing a regional 
connection through a prolonged period of work in a provincial town 
engenders a career-long advantage. The relatively static local audiences 
often proved loyal supporters, even when the theatre's management changed. 
Subsequently the town served as the locus of return visits as a ‘local 
favourite. Cross’s popularity in Newcastle is demonstrated by the fact that 
when her departure from the Theatre Royal was announced in 1867, 
company members presented her with a gold bracelet and an appeal was 
launched in the press for a special subscription for her. A silver salver 
and a purse containing 100 guineas (a substantial sum at the time) was 
duly presented to her after her Drury Lane debut.” The Tyne newspapers 
continued to follow her career avidly. She returned to Newcastle for a 
number of short engagements over the years, including in 1895 when she 
performed the musical comedy Lady Dorothy’s Scheme at the Art Gallery 
Theatre with her three daughters on returning from an American tour 
with Herbert Beerbohm Tree.” 

It was harder to cultivate such close associations at the principal London 
theatres since they were more volatile, with establishments moving in 
and out of fashion and, for the most part, subject to continual ownership 
mutation. This study thus demonstrates the trifold importance of provincial 
theatres: as training grounds for performers, as suppliers of novelty in 
the form of new talent to refresh the capital’s stages and as insurance for 
the long-term financial health of touring actresses. Despite the assumptions 
of artistic superiority, London’s theatres and its actresses continued to 
depend upon the regions. 


From amateur to professional 


A substantial number of actresses did, of course, begin their careers in 
the nation’s capital city, including some who started in non-professional 
performances. A growing body of research into the history of amateur 
theatricals illustrates the popularity of the practice across the nineteenth 
century (see Rosenfeld, 1978; Mayer, 1999; Meeuwis, 2012).”’ It was facilitated 
by the availability of cheap acting editions from the 1850s and the publica- 
tion of dedicated performance manuals such as the Amateur’s Hand-Book 
and Guide to Home or Drawing Room ‘Theatricals, first published by Thomas 
Hailes Lacy in 1866 (Weig, 2017; Meeuwis, 2012: 429). Women from all 
ranks of society enjoyed participating in dramatic readings and staged 
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entertainments as a recreational pastime. For performers with career 
ambitions, public exposure in some forms of amateur productions could 
occasionally lead to professional engagements. Despite the fact that the 
author of one instructional manual for amateurs asserts there are ‘numerous 
instances of eminent professional actors’ following this route to the stage, 
examples among women are less evident (Harrison, 1882: 1). Taking part 
in performances on board ships, in the domestic parlours of the middle-class 
home or the private stages located in aristocratic estates was unlikely to 
result in paid theatrical work, but could bolster unrealistic expectations. 
In contrast, some of the amateur entertainments staged on the platforms 
of the new lecture and concert halls were reviewed in the press, potentially 
giving the talented a wider spotlight. A lucky few were singled out for 
individual attention, such as in a series of articles in the Theatrical Journal 
entitled ‘Amateurs in Petticoats. 

In London the Soho Theatre in Dean Street (once the home of Fanny 
Kelly's theatre) and the Cabinet Theatre in King’s Cross regularly hosted 
groups of amateurs including the St James's Dramatic Society, the Players 
and the Thespian Society of Amateurs. The former venue, leased by Thomas 
Mowbray and managed by Mr Shirley, was advertised in January 1853 as 
being ‘to let nightly for Dramatic Performances, Concerts, Lectures, Public 
Meetings, &c:”’ It also offered tuition in ‘Elocution and Action, Fencing, 
Stage Art, and every information connected with the Theatrical Profession. 
One 19-year-old hopeful who joined the Soho’ amateur ranks that year 
was Louisa Cleveland.” Her first press notice appeared in the Theatrical 
Journal in April. The second, reviewing her performance as Georgiana 
Vesey in Bulwer Lytton’s comedy Money commented that she ‘was evidently 
strange to the stage, no doubt practice will improve her.’ That proved 
to be the case for by June she was commended for her Lady Helen in the 
old melodrama The Iron Chest, the reviewer also predicting that she ‘will 
succeed in an eminent degree in characters of a sentimental cast.’ Over 
the following months Cleveland continued to earn favourable critical 
responses in the journal, and in February 1854 was praised in both the 
Morning Advertiser and Daily News for her ‘excellent Portia in Shakespeare's 
The Merchant of Venice.°** The same month the Theatrical Journal advises, 
‘Provincial managers, when they visit the metropolis, would do well to 
call in at the Soho and see Miss Cleveland, a young lady, who we think, 
would prove of much service in the country.” The anticipated engagement 
in the provinces did not immediately materialise but the actress's diligence 
was instead rewarded with a season's employment at the Royal Marylebone 
in J. W. Wallack’s company, initially playing Juliet to Mrs Wallack’s Romeo.” 
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Reviews of her professional debut were mixed, with one critic enthu- 
siastically declaring, ‘She promises more than any débutante we have seen 
of late.°° The Era provided a more measured response: 


She is handsome, has a good figure, a soft deep voice, reads correctly, 
and though probably from nervousness, she hurried over the text a little 
too fast in the balcony scene, and though she requires more abandon, 
bids fair to become an ornament of the arduous profession she has chosen. 
We shall keep an eye upon her, for she really gave evidence of great 
talents, which only require time and study to bring into maturity.” 


At the Marylebone she had the opportunity to develop her skills and 
extend her repertoire, playing juvenile characters in both tragedy and 
comedy. She was subsequently included in the English company engaged 
to play in Paris during the 1855 Exposition, before short engagements 
working at the Strand and Drury Lane in London in 1855 and 1856. Yet 
stardom eluded Cleveland in the capital. At this early stage of her career 
she landed the leading female roles only when touring and when from 
September 1857 she was employed by Chute for his Bristol and Bath 
theatres, thereby commencing a long-lasting association with the 
south-west. 

Cleveland’s history indicates that it was possible to make a successful 
transition onto the professional stage from amateur status provided the 
actress had sufficient talent and received exposure at an appropriate time. 
It also brings to light an important element of the industry whereby 
personal connections established in one engagement could prove significant 
thereafter. Cleveland’s amateur acting at the Soho not only furnished her 
with necessary dramatic tools, but also introduced her to fellow performers 
Charles Vincent and Walter Montgomery.” The former would become 
her first husband and the latter would be her leading man after Vincent 
died when they were performing in Australia. The operation of networks 
of relationships such as these often only becomes apparent through studying 
the micro-histories of individual performers. 


Private tuition and dramatic schools 


Personal tuition was another popular conduit to the stage. It was the path 
adopted by Adelaide Neilson, who would go on to achieve phenomenal 
celebrity, particularly in the US. Her tutor was veteran actor John Ryder 
(1814-85), who had come to prominence under William Macready’s 
management of Drury Lane and earned a distinguished position within 
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the profession. Describing himself as ‘the Popular Tragedian of the Theatre 
Royal, Princess's and Drury-lane; he regularly advertised his services for 
pupils wishing to be prepared for the stage.” He was born on the Isle of 
Thanet and in autumn 1864 returned to the area to perform in two six-night 
engagements at the Theatres Royal in Margate and Canterbury respectively. 
The performances were arranged to showcase some of his pupils, including 
Neilson. Assuming a new identity, she appeared on 5 September 1864 in 
Margate in James Sheridan Knowles’ The Hunchback (1832), a staple of 
the Victorian repertoire. The sole review of this first public showing of 
her theatrical skills reports: ‘Miss Emilie Lizon, a young lady not yet 
seventeen, essayed the character of Julia, and passed through the trying 
ordeal wonderfully. She has every qualification for the profession she has 
adopted, and in which with continued application she must succeed.” 
The young actress then disappears from public view for the next nine 
months, although on 30 November 1864 she was married using the name 
Lilian Adelaide Lizon. Presumably she also pursued more lessons 
with Ryder. 

On 17 July 1865 ‘Miss Neilson’ opened as the heroine in Shakespeare's 
Romeo and Juliet at the New Royalty Theatre in London. The venue, then 
named the Soho, was where Cleveland had given her first performances 
and was still managed by Mowbray, a friend of Ryder. Notwithstanding 
her Margate experience, critics treated this appearance as her debut, 
probably because they did not realise that she had previously performed 
under a different stage name. Assaying the part of Juliet was a considerable 
test for a newcomer, not least because it was so well known and hence 
provided easy comparison to previous portrayals. The danger of invidious 
comparison was not the only pressure on Neilson. She was billed as engaged 
by Charles Fechter as ‘principal Actress for the ensuing Season at the 
Royal Lyceum Theatre, a daunting prospect for a novice.” The theatre 
itself presented another challenge as indicated by ‘Our Dramatic Critic 
in the Illustrated Review, who argued playing in a small house such as 
the New Royalty ‘where the gallery seems strangely close, and notwithstand- 
ing the pressure of that first rule for every actor, to disregard the audience, 
it is difficult to avoid the glances of the many eager eyes that are fixed on 
the stage.” In the event, she acquitted herself reasonably well and, overall, 
the response was encouraging, especially about her appearance.” The 
main criticism, mentioned by a number of reviewers, was that she adopted 
the mannerisms of French actress Stella Colas (1843-1913), who had played 
Juliet in London in 1863 and at the Shakespeare Tercentenary celebrations 
in Stratford-upon-Avon in 1864. The fact that there were similarities in 
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the two actresses’ delivery and portrayal is unsurprising given that Ryder 
had instructed Colas. Reviewing one of her performances in London in 
1863 the dramatic critic of The Times compliments both ‘master and pupil’ 
asserting the achievement was particularly noteworthy considering that 
when she arrived in England ‘she could scarcely pronounce English at 
all. (Not everyone was as impressed: one review refers to the language 
being ‘prettily murdered by Mdlle. Colas’® and a dismissive G. H. Lewes 
claimed that ‘there are only the possibilities of an actress in her’ (Lewes, 
1875: 130). Neilson would undoubtedly have witnessed the French actress 
onstage and conceivably could have observed her being tutored. Ryder’s 
influence on the English performer’s Juliet is equally clear. The Sporting 
Life’s critic reported: ‘It is evident (too evident, in fact) that Miss Neilson 
is a very apt pupil; but her acting, before it can thoroughly impress her 
audience, requires the finishing touch of genuine emotional feeling, less 
of the master’s guiding hand, and more of nature’s instinct?® Interestingly, 
the master played Friar Lawrence on this occasion, just as he had on 
Colas’s first appearance in England.” 

The advertised Lyceum engagement did not materialise (when the 
autumn season began Fechter was touring in the provinces but there was 
no sign of Neilson). Her next recorded professional appearance was not 
until the following July, at the Royal Princess's. Reviews of her performance 
in Watts Phillips’s new drama The Huguenot Captain again recognise her 
potential while criticising aspects of her delivery and mannerisms. Reynolds’ 
Newspaper provides a typical assessment of her lack of finesse: ‘Miss 
Neilson, who personates Gabrielle, the heroine of the drama, although a 
very pretty young lady, is very far from an accomplished actress, and is 
sadly deficient in that ease upon the stage which can only be attained by 
time and study: In the Pall Mall Gazette her defects are attributed to 
exterior influences: the inexperienced actress of ‘unpruned exuberance’ 
is disadvantaged by the ‘ordeal of acting’ opposite the over-loud and 
swaggering leading man, George Vining, and her expression and gesture 
is the result of ‘bad models and partly from injudicious teaching.” The 
implication is that Ryder’s instruction is misdirected. 

Some of the critics were won over the following year when Neilson 
created the role of the erring miner’s wife, Nelly Armroyd, in Watts Phillips's 
Lost in London at the Adelphi (see Figure 2).”’ The Examiner, for example, 
reports she ‘has put away the French tricks of voice that at first caught 
her fancy and misled her taste; she acts it simply, gracefully, and with the 
quiet pathos it requires:” In contrast, other commentators argued she 
was ‘not equal to the part’ and ‘is as yet crude in her art.” Perhaps 
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Figure 2 Adelaide Neilson in an early stage role, playing Nelly 
Armroyd with Henry Neville as Job Armroyd in Watts Phillips’s 
Lost in London, 1867. 


discouraged, she then embarked on seven months of touring, beginning 
in Dublin. Significantly, when she returned to London it was not in a 
fully staged drama; instead Neilson gave a dramatic reading at St George's 
Hall on 1 May 1868. Her programme included selections from Romeo and 
Juliet and The Hunchback as well as poetry from Tennyson's “The May 
Queen’ and Thomas Hood's ‘Haunted House’ In undertaking this activity, 
Neilson could refine her delivery in different registers and use the oppor- 
tunity to explore audience response to particular moments of heightened 
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emotion. Reciting the Poet Laureate’s popular poem allowed her to show 
her range as she first presents the joy and excitement of the young girl 
anticipating her crowning as Queen of the May and then the mutation 
into her expectation of death. A reviewer records how the latter section 
‘was rendered in so thrilling and touching a manner as to draw tears 
from the more impressionable portion of her audience.” An attentive 
performer could draw valuable lessons from such experiences. 

Dramatic readings were an established alternative form of performance 
particularly favoured by mature actresses or when acting engagements 
in a company were not forthcoming. Put on in smaller venues, literary 
institutes, lecture and concert halls, they required minimal outlay but 
could accrue good profits for the reader. Deirdre David contrasts the 
motivations of several celebrated exponents of the form. She claims that 
Sarah Siddons, like William Macready, Henry Irving and Ellen Terry ‘read 
as a kind of sideline; it assuaged the loneliness and desire for audience 
adoration that she felt painfully after she retired. She read for the applause, 
whereas [Fanny] Kemble initially read for the money and later for the 
pleasure of managing every aspect of her performance’ (David, 2007: 
227). Kemble, whose readings began in the 1840s when she was in the 
midst of an acrimonious divorce, is probably the best-known example of 
someone who adopted the form for financial and pragmatic reasons. Her 
readings, almost exclusively abridged versions of Shakespeare's plays, 
usually took place in non-theatrical venues. Ironically, as Katherine Newey 
notes, Shakespeare’s cultural status meant such ‘readings could be placed 
outside the commercial business of the theatre profession (Newey, 2011: 
141). One advantage of this was that they could attract a different audience, 
who, for a variety of reasons, preferred not to attend a theatre. 

However, I argue that, mid century, dramatic readings were more 
than the preserve of the established actress. The form was consciously 
adopted by early-career performers as a means of gaining attention 
and invigorating interest in their burgeoning talents. Neilson exploited 
this potential until her premature death, early on using it to gain entry 
to aristocratic circles. For example, on 2 April 1870 she gave a private 
reading at Lady Margaret Beaumont’s house in fashionable Piccadilly.” 
Her private papers show that Lord Ellenborough wrote to her about a 
potential reading before the Queen, although this does not appear to have 
transpired.”° Knowledge of such illustrious encounters served to enhance 
her reputation. 

Featuring pieces that showed her to best advantage, the dramatic 
reading could function as a showcase for an actress's talent, much like 
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the modern showreel. That must have been the intention of young hopeful 
Elaine Verner (1861-1924). Following Neilson’s footsteps, she had debuted 
as Juliet in a matinee at the Adelphi Theatre in November 1879. The 
London critic of the Glasgow Herald complained her choice of role was 
injudicious but that it had become something of a vogue among debutantes 
seeking to emulate Neilson’s later success while ignoring the criticism 
that marked her earliest performances. He further complained: ‘Her utter 
inexperience militated against her success in all but the lighter portions 
of the play ... the feeling could not be resisted that Miss Verner would 
have done far better had she begun at a lower instead of the highest rung 
of the ladder which leads to fame?” The novice earned herself a qualified 
welcome in the Era: ‘when Miss Verner has acquired greater experience 
and more complete control of her natural gifts she will become an acquisi- 
tion to the Stage’”* Experience, however, proved hard to obtain, despite 
a brief touring engagement the following year. She then disappears from 
the historical record until January 1882 when she gave a dramatic recital 
at St James's Hall. Another followed in March by which time she was 
employed in a walk-on role in Irving’s production of Romeo and Juliet at 
the Lyceum. When this led nowhere, she gave another three costumed 
dramatic recitals in 1883, two at the same hall and one at the Steinway 
Hall. In this way, she endeavoured to keep her name before the theatrical 
managers. 

Neilson and Verner’s histories illustrate the risks of making an early 
appearance at one of London’s major theatres before theatrical skills were 
fully polished. (Neilson’s few performances in Kent were hardly sufficient 
to prepare her for intense scrutiny.) Because the productions were widely 
reviewed, any glaring defects in speech or gesture were mercilessly exposed 
to the censure of the influential metropolitan critics. It could be difficult 
to recover from negative or mediocre press coverage, both in terms of 
shaken confidence and reduced chances of job offers. Nevertheless, many 
actresses were glad of any opportunity to practise their chosen profession. 

The nature of trying to break into a competitive market had other 
implications for women. In the light of the Weinstein scandal and the 
#MeToo campaign in the twenty-first century we cannot ignore the 
likelihood that many actresses were similarly subjected to versions of the 
casting couch in the nineteenth.” After outlining multiple instances of 
unwanted molestation, Davis argues: ‘Sexual harassment of leading players 
was probably much less frequent than of ballet dancers, chorus girls, and 
other auxiliaries (T. C. Davis, 1991: 92). This was scant comfort to those 
beginning their careers, whose lowly status put them at risk. At the very 
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least, the predominant Victorian model of older male performers and 
managers coaching young women and offering entry to the stage, was 
open to abuse. The vulnerability of the job-seekers is evident in this letter 
from Verner to Henry Irving, probably written in 1883: 


Since I left the Lyceum I have been truly unfortunate in my professional 
life. If you would only speak one word in my favour to some London 
Manager need I tell you how deeply grateful I should be. I know that a 
word from you would insure me a chance. Please forgive my writing to 
you, but I feel almost broken hearted with bitter dissapointment [sic].*° 


Although there is no suggestion that Irving behaved inappropriately, other 
men undoubtedly exploited similar situations. The power imbalance 
rendered desperate women easy targets for the unscrupulous. 

From the historian’s perspective, there is a problem in finding evidence. 
Court cases testify to instances where instructors failed to deliver the 
promised tuition or work introductions,” but actresses were understandably 
reluctant to report sexual impropriety. Davis cites examples from the 
1890s that led to prosecution, such as in the case of serial offender George 
Henry Gartley (T. C. Davis, 1991: 86-90). Ellerslie’s diary deliberately 
obscures the names of individuals and places, but offers several credible 
examples of the actress being propositioned ([Ellerslie], 2005). 

Looking at the case of Neilson, I conjecture that she would have been 
extraordinarily lucky if she had not been subject to sexual bargaining 
given the continual emphasis on her physical charms. Obviously men 
were also subject to close scrutiny when they made their debuts, but 
women faced greater jeopardy because in presenting themselves onstage 
they signify ‘to-be-looked-at-ness’ and are subject to the ‘male gaze; terms 
derived from Laura Mulvey’s groundbreaking study of Hollywood film 
(Mulvey, 1975). Her psychoanalytic theory posits that woman becomes a 
sexual fantasy figure to her scopophilic male onlooker (1975: 11). She 
describes the effect this has on the formulation of movies: “The presence 
of woman is an indispensable element of spectacle in normal narrative 
film, yet her presence tends to work against the development of a story 
line, to freeze the flow of action in moments of erotic contemplation? 
(1975: 1) A similar dynamic can be detected in the recognition of the 
bewitching power of Neilson’s appearance onstage in this review of her 
performance in The Huguenot Captain in July 1866: “The part is not a 
considerable one for a heroine, but Miss Neilson’s youth, beauty and 
elegant bearing, and fresh and artless manner captivated her auditors at 
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first sight, and held them in a spell of admiration until the fall of the 
curtain’®’ Unsurprising given their status in the mainstream Victorian 
publishing world, such commentaries do not provide an explicitly eroticised 
reading. Nevertheless, the insistence on noticing her youthful body (the 
Era’s remarks on her ‘slight, supple, and graceful figure’ is typical) can be 
seen as defining her in implicit opposition and subjection to the powerful 
patriarchal observer.” 

An illegitimate working-class Yorkshire lass who worked in a factory 
and in service, Neilson ran away to London aged fourteen, worked as a 
barmaid and allegedly attracted the attention of a rich man. Laura C. 
Holloway’s hagiography (Holloway, 1885), published five years after Neilson’s 
death, sought to give her true history, replacing the romanticised story 
that had previously circulated (see pp. 80-1). She claims on arrival in the 
capital Neilson was forced to sleep in a park overnight, but in the morning 
was taken in by a kindly policeman and his family. Her good looks later 
secured her a place as a ballet girl at an unnamed theatre. The biographer 
writes: 


Her Yorkshire accent, which had convinced the policemen whose aid she 
asked, that she was from the country, was still too pronounced to admit 
of her overcoming it without study, and she was offered the opportunity 
to educate herself by this manager, who was not only impressed that she 
had high histrionic abilities, but was also personally fascinated by her. 
(Holloway, 1885: 30) 


It is surely not implausible to assume that in a strange environment her 
lack of financial resources put a young, unaccompanied girl at risk from 
predatory behaviour at the very least. Neilson’s later career testifies to the 
close interest she engendered in a number of prominent male critics and 
authors, and her correspondence shows she nurtured this.” 

While the motives of the men surrounding Neilson is a matter of 
conjecture, we can examine with more certainty the benefits of individual 
tuition offered by teachers from within the profession. Many were linked 
to specific theatres and claimed to provide an introduction to its stage. 
There are obviously crossovers with the kind of opportunities previously 
discussed in relation to Cleveland’s experience at the Soho Theatre. In 
general, what distinguishes the tuition is the extent to which the training 
is deliberately channelled towards obtaining professional work rather than 
the goal being to perform in an amateur production. Thomas Coe, stage 
manager of the Theatre Royal, Haymarket, provided both. In the autumn 
of 1860 and again in February 1861 he advertised for a ‘PUPIL FOR THE 
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STAGE saying that he ‘wishes to PREPARE A LADY OR GENTLEMAN 
for the Theatrical Profession’ and stating that he ‘gives private tuition to 
Amateurs.® A review of the Haymarket in the Morning Post in July 1864 
refers to “The rule which has prevailed for some years past at this theatre 
of having an amateur performance, immediately after the close of the 
season, for the benefit of Mr Coe, the energetic stage-director.*° Lucy 
Rushton is alleged to have made her first stage appearance during this 
annual event in 1861.” 

Coe’s knowledge about acquiring theatre work was well known, as 
shown by the fact that in 1867 Thomas Hardy discussed his ambitions 
towards going on the stage as a supernumerary with him (Hardy, 2011: 
71). Lewis Carroll also suggested he might go to Coe for elocution lessons 
(Varty, 2008: 24). Despite these celebrity consultations, it is impossible to 
assess the quality of Coe’s dramatic tuition and to ascertain the proportion 
of his students who went on to achieve professional success due to the lack 
of documentary evidence. We know rather more of another contemporary 
teacher, George Neville, who counted Verner among his pupils. He was 
the younger brother of Henry Neville, the original hero of the melodramas 
‘The Ticket-of-Leave Man (1863) and Lost in London (1867) before becoming 
manager of the Olympic Theatre in the 1870s. George acted alongside his 
brother, but turned to teaching in 1876, establishing the Neville Amateur 
Dramatic Club. By the following year it had been renamed the Neville 
Dramatic School. The Figaro gave it a cautious welcome, claiming such 
schools ‘may fairly be welcomed upon grounds other than their intrinsic 
merits. They are not all that we could wish, but at least they are something; 
and, if they are nothing else they are a standing protest against the popular 
delusion that the art of stage-player is the art which demands no training 
and can be attempted without any previous study: ** 

Another newspaper questioned whether “Mr. George Neville [is] 
precisely the man to found a school?’ ® A clue to the nature of the quibble 
comes from the Pall Mall Gazette’s review of his first appearance at the 
Olympic in the romantic drama The Gascon in February 1876: ‘as Lord 
Maxwell, [he]was among the stagiest of stage villains. The sighs and 
gesticulations of the former may be classed with the eyebrow play and 
cavernous laughter of the latter, as illustrations of the vitality of theatrical 
conventionalisms of the most unreal type, in an age of professedly through- 
going realism?” Neville’s mannered technique raises one of the problems 
with dramatic teaching: it was primarily carried out by older performers 
whose style of acting was often seen as increasingly old-fashioned, par- 
ticularly in terms of vocal arts. John Coleman, listing the mannerisms of 
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actors, described Neilson’s instructor, Ryder, as ‘a roarer’ (Coleman, 1886: 
283). Mrs Arthur Stirling (the stage name adopted by Cleveland after her 
second marriage) taught elocution at both the Royal College of Music 
and the School of Dramatic Art in the 1880s. Reviewers of her performances 
in this period tended to emphasise her ‘pointed and expressive elocutionary 
power’ while being less complimentary about other aspects of her acting.”’ 
Likewise, another tutor at the School of Dramatic Art, Isabella Glyn 
(1825-89), was known for her Shakespearean portrayals. She was celebrated 
for the strong gestures and powerful elocution of the Kemble style of 
acting (Charles Kemble had coached her early in her career).” This did 
not necessarily best prepare students for performing the new writing of 
the last quarter of the century. 

Unfortunately, the fact that an actress had won acclaim on the stage, 
did not guarantee her teaching expertise. Another Mrs Stirling - Fanny 
(Mary Ann, 1813-95) - who had a distinguished career that lasted over 
fifty years, began giving elocution classes in her sixties when problems 
with her eyes made acting difficult. Her grandson questioned her suitability 
for teaching given her impatience with those lacking obvious dramatic 
gifts (P. Allen, [1922]: 194). Some sense of the limitations of her tuition 
methods is evident in the recollections of Frederick Wedmore, who 
describes her instruction of a female friend of his: 


At the close of a passage, Mrs. Stirling would condescend to no other 
comment than the utterance of this word, and the repetition of it—‘Bigger, 
my dear! Bigger’ The passage, begun again by the pupil, was now quickly 
interrupted. ‘Bigger!’ And, yet again, ‘Bigger, bigger, my dear!’ Nothing 
else. My young friend thought Mrs. Stirling not meant quite, by Nature 
or by Art, to be a teacher of Elocution. As an actress, authoritative; but 
as professor, wanting in resource. (P. Allen, [1922]: 194) 


Nevertheless, a famous teacher could provide valuable introductions 
via her professional networks. Fanny Stirling successfully placed one of 
her pupils, Helen Taylor, the step-daughter of John Stuart Mill, at the 
Theatre Royal, Newcastle upon Tyne, and correspondence reveals she was 
actively involved in negotiating the terms and conditions with Davis (Smith 
and Stern, 2017: 26).” Another of Stirling’s pupils, 25-year-old Gertrude 
Wood, tried to leverage a position at the same theatre based on her tutor’s 
testimonial, writing in July 1873 in response to an advert seeking a leading 
lady. She claims her tutor has foreseen a ‘brilliant career’ for her: ‘But, 
as you know, the getting of that first appearance is the great difficulty 
... L have studied only Shakespear [sic] with my talented instructress, 
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tho’ she assured me there was little I needed to learn - simply a few 
mechanical arts for that, I had no faults!’** Notwithstanding her proclaimed 
superior talent, no position was forthcoming. 

At least in her teaching Stirling could draw upon considerable stage 
experience, a fact that was not true of all instructors. In a chapter entitled 
‘Stage Swindlers’ in his 1887 collection of humorous essays, The Thespian 
Papers, Neville Lynn warns stage hopefuls against falling victim of the 
legion numbers of people who ‘prepare for the stage, and whose only 
qualifications are cheek and unbounded mendacity’ (Lynn, 1887: 79). He 
is scathing about their ability to deliver on their inflated promises: 


‘The répertoire of the various instructors is extremely varied, the capabilities 
of some of the gentlemen being of such extraordinary comprehensiveness 
as to include every theatrical business, from Shakspearian to the banjo 
and clog dance ... A man of such versatility as to be capable of the art 
of instruction in both the enigmas of the Bard of Avon and the subtleties 
of the ‘cellar-flap’ break-down, is one of the many individuals, who, while 
unable to get engagements themselves, consider themselves capable of 
inducting aspirants into it. (Lynn, 1887: 79-80) 


Poor training opportunities had long been a subject of discussion, 
leading to Fanny Kelly opening her short-lived Royal Dramatic School in 
the 1830s. She identified her mission as partly, in Gilli Bush-Bailey’s words, 
to ‘save “the Drama” from the perceived decline in nineteenth-century 
cultural standards’ (Bush-Bailey, 2011: 2). After the closure of Kelly’s school, 
those seeking a theatrical education might have hoped to study at the 
Royal Dramatic College, which operated from 1859 until 1877. Despite its 
name and an illustrious list of trustees, it ‘was a training school in name 
only, focusing instead on providing accommodation for pensioners (Baker, 
1978: 151-2). During the 1870s the issue of appropriate coaching gained 
new urgency as there was a consensus view that performers no longer had 
the advantage of a thorough dramatic grounding by gradually working up 
through the ranks of provincial stock companies. In this transitional period, 
instead of individual stars appearing in short engagements with the resident 
companies in the regions, whole companies were formed to tour one 
production around the country. A junior actress in such an organisation 
would perform the same minor part night after night, thereby missing the 
opportunity of learning new roles. The quality of acting was widely thought 
to be slumping as a result of these changes in practice. Echoing Kelly’s 
motivation, a new school was proposed as a necessary corrective to this 
slippage in professional standards. George Neville championed the idea 
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in ‘A National Dramatic Academy, which appeared in the Stage in July 
1880. Among several justifications for why actors need to be taught, Neville 
argued it would give them ‘a sound theoretical foundation, so that when 
practice commences the student may be able, by closely watching himself, 
to avoid the countless errors that untrained novices fall into? He counters 
the objections that such study will produce ‘a stilted, unnatural utterance’ 
and will instead enable him ‘to be heard and understood.” As was con- 
ventional, Neville’s assumed pupil is referred to as male throughout the 
article and there is no specific mention of the actress. 

The School of Dramatic Art opened on 4 October 1882 in Argyle 
Street, Soho with thirty-three pupils. Initially women were taught in the 
day by Mrs Stirling and Mrs Chippendale. Male instructors include Paul 
Marinetti, Reverend J. D’Orsey, and George Neville. In March 1885 a 
female visitor reported favourably of having observed Isabella Glyn giving 
lessons on elocution to a mixed class of mainly young people. The writer 
is so convinced of the value of what she witnesses that she avers: ‘I think 
such a course of training as is included in the curriculum of the School 
of Dramatic Art would be greatly to the advantage of all young people, 
not only such as look to a public career as their future in life?” Yet the 
school lasted less than three years, closing in August 1885 due to financial 
problems, prompting a number of ‘I told you so commentaries. In the 
Era a lengthy article entitled “The Late School of Dramatic Art’ pointed 
out the scheme’s previously identified flaws, namely that it was an entirely 
commercial operation and therefore had no mechanism to reject those 
with ‘no natural aptitude for the professiom and that it relied on ‘subscrip- 
tions from the public on the strength of artistic sympathy.” 

There is little evidence of the professional advantages it brought to 
its pupils. An advertisement for the school placed in January 1885 contained 
the assertion: ‘Of 200 Students who have passed through the School 65 
have already obtained salaried engagements on the stage’”* Without details 
of the contracting theatres or the nature of the roles for which the ex-pupils 
were employed, the claim is unhelpful. Dorothy Dene (1859-99) is the 
only acknowledged success, with the Era reviewing her appearance at a 
matinee at the Prince's Theatre in 1885 as ‘the young lady who is the one 
bright and shining light reflecting credit on the School of Dramatic Art.” 

Five months after the closing of the school, ‘Ladies of the Stage} an 
article in the Pall Mall Gazette written by an anonymous woman, advised: 


the best way to begin stage life is to apply to the management for a place 
as super-numerary at a good metropolitan theatre, where the novice 
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would become accustomed to the stage, and see good actors and actresses 
at work, the observation of whom would be of great value to her. In this 
position her work and salary would be merely nominal, but it is generally 
not long before the manager of a theatre discovers real talent, and, if 
such is the case, the young actress will, if possible, be offered an engagement 
in a country company where more opportunities are given to her to 
perfect herself in her art.'° 


Thus fifty years after Rede’s publication and despite the changing conditions 
within the industry, the training pathway for aspirant actresses was 
essentially unmodified. The importance of being in close proximity to 
experienced actors remains paramount. 

Unsurprisingly, the diverse routes to the stage taken by Victorian 
actresses demonstrate that there was no golden bullet for success: neither 
paying for tuition nor gaining experience on the amateur stage was any 
more or less likely to translate into box-office success than beginning as 
a child performer. Those objectors to the notion of a dramatic school 
who had argued that you cannot learn talent are perhaps vindicated. A 
substantial number of young women who began with hopes of recognition 
and monetary reward fell by the wayside and disappear from theatrical 
records. Those who successfully navigated the pitfalls of debut performances 
could not rest on their laurels for the next stage of their careers would 
provide a new set of challenges. 
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2 
ESTABLISHING A NAME 


Competition was integral to the nineteenth-century theatrical business 
model, whether it be between rival managements and venues in their 
quest to attract and retain audiences or between individual performers 
in obtaining engagements. The actress's ability to operate in such an 
environment was dependent on more than her talent: socioeconomic 
factors also played their part. From study of decennial census information 
Tracy C. Davis identifies the trends in the number of women who are 
registered as actresses. While recognising the unreliability of the statistics, 
particularly since the enumerators recorded on Sundays, the day when 
performers were most likely to be travelling, she argues the data ‘shows 
a field into which women entered in great numbers between 1841 and 
1911, equalling and then eclipsing the number of their male colleagues, 
despite a concurrent influx of men’ (T. C. Davis, 1991: 9). Davis’s analysis 
of the figures from important municipal centres shows the middle of the 
century to be a period of growing employment opportunity for women, 
but also shows that this advantageous position was not maintained and 
was linked to deteriorating economic conditions (1991: 11). By 1901 there 
was a considerable oversupply of actresses making it harder for them to 
get work at the very time when more middle-class women were entering 
the profession (1991: 11-13). Statistically then, an actress who came into 
the profession in the mid-Victorian era would experience increasing 
difficulty finding work as she matured (see Chapter 8). To optimise her 
chances of success and career longevity within a changing employment 
market, she therefore needed to create a recognisable identity that would 
distinguish her from competitors and stimulate demand from managers 
and audiences. 

In an article on celebrity Michael L. Quinn conceptualises a tripartite 
schema to identify the factors that shape unique theatrical identity: 


The Prague School theory of acting reduces performance to three principal 
components: the performer’s personal characteristics; an immaterial 
dramatic character residing in the consciousness of the audience; and a 
third, intermediate term, the stage figure, an image of the character that 
is created by the actor, costume designer, director, etc., as a kind of technical 
object or signifier. (Quinn, 1990: 154) 
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Genetic inheritance and innate talent contribute towards the first element 
in this theory, but the actress's training, as outlined in the previous chapter, 
could further enhance positive attributes and either eliminate or mask 
less helpful characteristics. In addition, she could influence the other two 
components through a carefully considered choice of repertoire, usually 
dictated by a particular line of business, and through her self-fashioning 
in the theatrical and local press. 


Lines of business 


Nineteenth-century British society was organised on prescribed hierarchal 
lines in relation to class, race and gender, so it is no surprise that the theatre 
of the period was similarly stratified according to perceived notions of 
rank. An area where this is particularly overt is in the pecking order of 
performers within theatrical companies, revealed by the ordering and 
typeface distinctions in contemporary playbills: leading performers are 
announced in large print and non-speaking supernumeraries are not even 
listed. In the stock companies that dominated the mid-century stage, the 
hierarchy presented as the various lines of business (dramatic specialisms) 
for which actors were engaged.’ Several contemporary writers provided 
useful explanations of these. In 1859 an article in the English Woman's 
Journal ascribed to ‘S? (i.e. Sarah Anderton) enumerates the actress's six 
possible ‘lines’ as the leading juvenile lady, heavy lady, comedy lady, walking 
lady, chambermaid and old woman.” Further information comes from 
the playwright T. W. Robertson, who in 1864 produced a series of articles 
for the Illustrated Times delineating “Theatrical Types. Although inclined 
to adopt a sardonic tone, he conveys elements of truth and recognises 
the impact of changing conditions in the industry. He categorises parts 
for women under two groupings, broadly corresponding to tragic and 
comic business: ‘Leading Ladies, Walking Ladies, and Heavy Women or 
‘Chambermaids, Soubrettes, and Burlesque Actresses.’ In 1880 Dutton 
Cook quotes the dramatist Dion Boucicault’s list of women required 
by ‘a first-class theatrical company’ as ‘leading woman, leading juvenile 
woman, heavy woman, first old woman, first chambermaid, walking 
lady, second old woman and utility, second chambermaid and character 
actress, second walking lady and utility walking lady.* Thus the terms 
mutate and sometimes overlap across the Victorian period but follow 
general patterns. The performers are distinct from the corps de ballet, the 
term given to the dancers essential to productions such as pantomimes, 
who do not have speaking parts. Old woman roles are considered in 
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Chapter 8. Here discussion focuses on three broad areas with examination 
of the juvenile to leading lady, the burlesque actress and the heavy woman, 
giving a flavour of the type of plays typically associated with each specialism. 


Line 1: Juvenile to leading lady 


Robertson describes the desired progress of the actress who begins her 
career as a walking lady but in time becomes leading lady, or tragedienne. 
He avers the former line may be important in terms of the drama’s plot, 
but ‘she herself has but little to do but to look resigned and wear white 
muslin.’ After a couple of years of experience and if she is fortunate, she 
will be entrusted with leading parts where she will be able to showcase 
greater emotional range. Her new position demands she learn a daunting 
number of roles, which he lists as: 


Desdemona, Imogen, Cordelia, Lady Macbeth, Constance, Miranda, 
Rosalind, Beatrice, Portia, Juliet, Hermione, the two Katherines of Padua 
and Aragon, Julia, Virginia, Belvidera, the Ladies Teazle, Townley and 
Randolph, Mistress Jane Shore, and a host of heroines of dramas such 
as Black-eyed Susan, Rachel Heywood, Miami, Cynthia, and the like.® 


The majority of these parts can be described as either ingénues (innocent 
young women) or tragic heroines whether they appear in Shakespearean 
drama, tragedy or melodrama. A few are from comedies, namely Lady 
Teazle from Richard Sheridan’s School for Scandal, Lady Townley from 
George Etheridge’s The Man of Mode and Beatrice from Shakespeare's 
Much Ado About Nothing. 

Of the standard juvenile parts the most ubiquitous mid century were 
Pauline from Bulwer Lytton’s The Lady of Lyons and Julia from Knowles’s 
The Hunchback. The former was originated by Helen Faucit and the latter 
by Fanny Kemble, both at Covent Garden. Each of the young heroines is 
initially swayed by money and rank into disregarding a potential marriage 
partner, but over the course of the drama learns the true value of nobility 
of spirit, thereby enabling a happy ending. So omnipresent was Bulwer 
Lytton’s verse drama half a century after its premiere that Percy Fitzgerald 
claimed, ‘it has been said there is not a theatrical night in the year when 
it is not being played at some theatre of the kingdom” Set in France after 
the Revolution, The Lady of Lyons features Pauline Deschapelles, a young 
aristocrat who is tricked into marrying an ex-gardener’s son disguised as 
a prince. He nobly releases her from the marriage, but later wins her love 
and respect when he returns from the army in another disguise. Fitzgerald 
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adjudges that Pauline ‘is a really engaging, charming character, from the 
mixture of emotions; if played, that is, in a tender, impulsive way, and 
not made a vehicle for elocutionary display.* Neilson’s successful mastery 
of the emotional range of the character is revealed in a detailed review 
of a performance during her provincial tour in 1867. The anonymous 
critic praises her portrayal in the first scenes of ‘dreamy happiness, especially 
her ‘management of the evanescent play of features by which the rapidly 
varying emotions of pleasure were expressed.” He continues: 


Towards the close of Melnotte’s [the hero] description, when the picture 
has been so forcibly sketched as almost to be felt as a reality, the apparently 
unconscious manner in which Miss Neilson quietly extended her hands, 
as if she had a tangible grasp of the poetic creation, was a felicitous stroke 
of acting."” 


The reviewer is struck by the perceived naturalism of Neilson’s gestures 
and her expressive face. As the play continues, Pauline’s sweet demeanour 
changes, allowing the actress to display different qualities: 


The sweet low voice of the timid maiden was now replaced by the bitter 
taunting tones of the deceived wife; and Miss Neilson regulated both her 
voice and bearing in an excessively touching way. Step by step she warmed 
up a thinly-attended house—always a difficult feat to perform—to a pitch 
of enthusiasm”! 


Neilson’s career initially fits with the trajectory Robertson describes 
for the leading actress. Her premature death meant that she did not get to 
play some of the major roles associated with a commanding tragedienne, 
though she had indubitably become a leading lady. Her physical and 
dramatic attributes particularly suited her for the juvenile Shakespearean 
heroines, and it was as Juliet that she was most identified (see Figure 3). 
By 1878 she had already played the part over 1,000 times and had been 
partnered by more than 200 different Romeos (see Figure 4).’* Critics 
consistently praised the youthful quality of her portrayal, often in gushing 
terms. For example, the American writer LaSalle Corbell Pickett describes 
Neilson’s Juliet as ‘a radiant, Ariel-like spirit, the embodiment of spring, of 
dawn, of moonlight, of love and hope and dreams, the vision of the poet 
when he evolved that witching image of eternal youth’ (Pickett, 1916: 27). 

A more nuanced critique written by British dramatist John Westland 
Marston appeared in 1869 in the New York publication Home Journal. 
His panegyric was intended to introduce the actress’s talents to the US 
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Figure 3 Adelaide Neilson as Juliet, the role with which she is 
most associated. 


and would later form the basis for a retrospective analysis in an article 
entitled ‘Celebrated “Juliets” of the Past’ published in the Era Almanack 
in 1893.'° Marston identifies moments where her conception of Romeo's 
lover is original, including: 


The expression as of one dazed and stunned by grief, when she discovers the 
selfish character of her trusted Nurse; the way in which, afterwards before 
the potion is taken, abandoning herself to the old habit of affection, and, 
about to embrace the Nurse, she suddenly recalls her mercenary counsels 
touching Romeo, and quietly turns from her, chilled into reserve—these 
were touches of true and poetic feeling which, so far as we recollect, belong 
specially to Miss Neilson. Far more important, however, both for novelty 
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MISS NEILSON IN THE BALCOXY SCENE OF “KOMEO AND JULIET," AT THE HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


Illustration of Romeo and Juliet at London’s Haymarket 
Theatre, Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News, 20 April 1878. 
Neilson’s Romeo on this occasion was H. B. Conway, who toured with 
her in 1876 and 1877, acting as her stage manager. 
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and impressiveness, was her realisation of terror in the famous potion scene. 
We had no mere declamation, no strained and grandiose effect, but the 
very nature of a susceptible and imaginative girl environed by supernatural 
menaces. One action may be especially remarked for it[s] boldness and 
its truth. When her fears have reached their climax, the actress starts to 
her feet, and, with rapid whirls, recoils from the phantoms of her brain; at 
the same time, her hand, with a strange spasmodic motion, passes down 
her dress, as if she would thus assure herself that she is still free from their 
grasp. So straightforward and abrupt an expression of fear might have 
been though hazardous beforehand, but genius is self-reliant, and the 
enthusiasm of the audience justly hailed this example of daring simplicity. * 


Marston acknowledges that while Neilson excelled in poetic and 
Shakespearean characters, ‘the realistic exhibition of modern life is not 
her forte.'° She was fortunate, and atypical, in being able to make a lucrative 
career with such a narrow repertoire. For most actresses leading business 
would encompass melodrama as well as classic drama and Shakespeare. 
Such was the case for Cleveland as she took the headline female parts in 
various provincial theatres in the early 1860s. She was, for example, the 
first to play the heroine in Boucicault’s sensation drama The Colleen Bawn 
in Bristol and Birmingham in 1861. The same year she also starred as 
Laurie Fairlie in an early adaptation of Wilkie Collins’ fiction The Woman 
in White in Bristol and Bath - she would go on to play Marian Halcombe 
in the novelist’s own version at the Olympic in London in 1871. Similarly, 
although Cleveland did not originate the part of Kathleen Kavanagh in 
Edmund Falconer’s Peep o’Day; or, Savourneen Dheelish (at the Lyceum 
in 1861), she interpreted it at the Drury Lane revival in 1863 with a cast 
that then moved to the Royal Surrey before touring to Edinburgh, Glasgow 
and Dublin. Cleveland’s history demonstrates that for actresses with talent 
in this line of business there was the possibility of clear progression to 
major roles. If this did not transpire within a couple of years and other 
promising juveniles appeared, they risked relegation to more minor parts 
with fewer speaking opportunities. 


Line 2: The burlesque actress 


Although leading ladies could expect that some characters from Restoration 
comedy (Lady Teazle being the most frequently required) would fall into 
their remit, most comedic roles were allocated to a separate category of 


actress. According to Robertson’s “Theatrical Types’ the role of the female 
comic actress had undergone a change by the time of writing (1864). The 
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dramatist regrets the passing of the chambermaid figure, ‘the motive power 
of comedy; whom he describes as ‘a high-mettled wench, with great natural 
wit and small education, who loved and hated with equal ardour; in brief, 
she was feminine, exaggerated and natural."° She was for a while supplanted 
by the soubrette, a more genteel character given to airs and influenced 
by European rather than English taste. By 1864 both types had been 
replaced by the ubiquitous burlesque actress. In addition to demonstrating 
the comic timing and accomplished singing voice required by her predeces- 
sors, an actress in this line also needed to be able to dance, have good 
acting skills and crucially be adept in quickly transitioning between ‘farce, 
tragedy, opera, comedy, melodrama, pantomime, ballet ... in the space 
of ten minutes.” Robertson's definition specifically refers to burlesque, a 
genre which was ‘at the height of its popularity in the 1860s: a compound 
of music hall, minstrel show, extravaganza, legs and limelight, puns, topical 
songs, and gaudy irreverence—the lightest, frothiest, most loved and most 
detested of Victorian light entertainment’ (Booth, 1976: 38). Michael Booth 
shows how nineteenth-century burlesque evolves and overlaps with 
extravaganza, both forms being targeted at a more educated audience 
than pantomime, with which it also shares similarities (1976: 2, 26). 
Unsurprisingly, the same skill set is needed to perform in a pantomime 
opening, an extravaganza or a burlesque and indeed many actresses 
appeared in several of these forms of entertainment. 

Extreme versatility is attested to in a review of Lady Godiva; or, 
Harlequin St George, the Dragon, and the Seven Champions, the 1871 
pantomime at Astley’s New Royal Amphitheatre in which Marie Henderson 
played St George: 


Miss Henderson can speak well, sing well, and dance well, and pleased 
the audience immensely by her clever impersonation. Indeed, when we 
have accredited her with the three accomplishments mentioned we have 
by no means exhausted our list, for we found that (thanks, we presume, 
to her experience in The Last of the Race) she can cross a horse without 
any assitance [sic], can work that peripatetic exhibition known as Punch 
and Judy, and can fence well, even with a dragon who uses his tail as his 
weapon. In fact, as the chorus, in which the Khedive of Egypt and his 
courtiers indulged, remarked of her, she is ‘awfully clever; and fully merited 
the applause which greeted her from first to last.'* 


Clearly, the performance showcased the actress's multifarious skills and 
was physically demanding. Horse-riding was not a standard requirement 
for a burlesque actress, but it was a useful extra skill. The venue, Astley’s, 
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was known for its hippodramas (entertainments in which horses played 
a significant part, Mayer and Mayer, 2012). Henderson was probably 
selected for the part because she had proved adept at working with a 
horse, both in the preceding Astley production as the Amazon Queen in 
‘The Last of the Race; or, the Warrior Women and in July 1870 at the Britannia 
Theatre as Dick Turpin in the famous equestrian play Ride to York for 
the benefit of the stage manager (J. Davis, 1992: 175). In the same month 
she also undertook the most iconic equestrian role of the Tartar boy in 
Henry Milner’s Mazeppa; or, The Wild Horse of Tartary, and even negotiated 
to use the steed that American actress Adah Isaacs Menken had ridden 
in her celebrated performances at Astley’s in 1864.’ Henderson acquitted 
herself well when she undertook the same role at Astley’s in March 1872, 
though a surviving carte de visite shows her dressed in a less provocative 
costume than the flesh-coloured body stocking with which Menken had 
caused such a sensation.” 

An interesting comparison can be made with the male comic actor, 
whose line of business during the nineteenth century was clearly separated 
into the low comedian and the light comedian (Booth, 1991: 127-8). The 
former was distinguished by portraying characters of inferior social status. 
The burlesque actress has more in common with the refined humour of 
the light comedian. In general the coarser, farcical elements showcased 
by the low comedian were the preserve of the character actress (T. C. 
Davis, 1991: 22). 

Two actresses whose careers epitomise the burlesque specialism are 
Eliza Weathersby (see Figure 5) and Emily Sanders (hereafter Don; see 
Figure 6). Typical of the roles for which Don was known, and a staple of 
her repertoire throughout her working life, was Josephine in The Child 
of the Regiment. Significantly, this was the item she chose in 1868 for her 
much heralded opening performance at the New Tyne Theatre on the 
occasion of her reappearance after four years abroad. The two-act musical 
comedy by John Baldwin Buckstone had premiered at the Haymarket in 
1844 as Josephine, The Child of the Regiment; or, The Fortune of War with 
Mrs Fitzwilliam in the title role. Its plot follows the usual pattern. Set in 
the Tyrol, the play elaborates the story of a young girl who, as a baby, 
was found and adopted by a regiment of French soldiers. She grows up 
in their company and regards all 800 soldiers as her fathers. (Her real 
father was a deceased gallant soldier.) Josephine makes an oath that she 
will marry only a man from the regiment, so when she falls in love with 
a civilian, Guillot, he decides to joins the army. In due course it transpires 
that she is the sole heiress to the Barony of Berkenfeldt and so, regretfully, 
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Eliza Weathersby in burlesque costume. 
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5 Lady Don, 1875. 


the heroine leaves the regiment to move in with her aunt, the Marchioness. 
In the second act, set two years later, Josephine, believing Guillot to have 
been killed in action, reluctantly agrees to marry a foppish aristocrat. Just 
in time her true love returns and tries to foil the match by threatening 
to reveal a secret. Josephine plans to run away with the army but, on 
learning that the Marchioness is her real mother, she submits to the 
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maternal demand that she not disgrace the family and instead marry the 
aristocrat. Her docility brings about a change of heart in her mother, thus 
enabling a happy ending with the union of the lovers. 

Much humour is derived from the divergence between Josephine'’s 
behaviour, which has been shaped by army life, and that expected of an 
upper-class woman. In her straightforward manner and pluck she has 
much in common with the witty servant character Robertson identifies 
with the chambermaid. Although she is coached in the appropriate language 
to use when she meets her intended husband, the Duke Archambant de 
Grandtette, Josephine cannot repress her down-to-earth attitude and 
militaristic vocabulary: 


If I don't like him, Ill tell him what I was; then call for my drum, beat a 
pas de charge, and by a clever flank movement, drive my intended husband 
and all the visitors out of the chateau. (Buckstone, [n.d.]: 28) 


It is even revealed that she was grazed by a bullet in battle and courageously 
took the place of the regiment’s drummer when he was killed. The contrast 
in gendered expectations is further dramatised by the clothes she wears 
and the songs she sings. The play follows the well-established tradition 
of cross-dressing. Unlike in the burlesques such as Don Giovanni that 
were associated with Vestris earlier in the century (Fletcher, 1987; Bratton, 
2007), here there is no pretence of being a man though Josephine is in 
male garb. In Thomas Hailes Lacy’s printed version of the play Josephine’s 
costume is given as ‘Blue short tail coat with red facings, red short petticoat, 
leather ankle boots, round hat and riband—2”™ dress, white satim’ (Buckstone, 
[n.d.]: 2). Of the latter she herself opines: ‘I feel so awkward and so miserable 
in this finery! I was much happier when I used to wear my little suttler’s 
jacket and hat, with my canteen by my side, and my brave fathers’ [sic] 
around me’ (27). The audience is invited to enjoy the spectacle of the 
actress in a soldier’s uniform with which she begins and ends the comedy. 

When dressed as a woman she sings one verse of a conventional air 
about a classical subject, but is soon diverted into a lively rendition of the 
song of the regiment. The most popular musical section is the rousing 
drummer’s song ‘Rataplan, which Josephine accompanies with her drum. 
It begins: 


Midst the roar of the cannon. 
And the wild din of war, 

With troops tramping round me, 
The light I first saw. 
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But my regiment watchd oer me 
With a fond father’s eye, 

While France! Death or Glory! 
Was my childhood’s first cry. 


On the field I slept soundly, 
Midst the camp’s stilly hum, 
Whilst the music that roused me 
Was the roll of the drum. 


Rub-a-dub—Rub-a-dub—Rub-a dub— 
Rub-a-dub—Rub-a-dub—Rub-a dub— 
Advance—fall back—eye right—eyes left— 
Defile—march on. 

(Buckstone, [n.d.]: 10) 


Reflecting the mode of the play overall, ‘Rataplan’ combines sentiment 
with patriotic fervour and admiration for military life. Significantly, the 
chorus is reprised just before the final curtain. 

The part of Josephine exemplifies the vivacity needed by the burlesque 
actress and the importance of possessing strong musical abilities. The 
longevity of the piece in Don’s repertoire indicates that a successful 
performer also needed to be able to make old favourites appear fresh to 
the audience. 

Burlesques of the ‘travesty’ type that parody serious drama formed 
another part of the burlesque actress's repertoire. A typical example is 
Kenilworth; or, Ye Queene, ye Earle and ye Maydenne. Andrew Halliday 
and FE. Lawrance’s ‘comic opera extravaganza opened at the New Strand 
Theatre as the Christmas entertainment in 1858 and was one of several 
comic treatments of the historical romance Kenilworth (1821), the thirteenth 
novel of Walter Scott's Waverley series. The version published by Samuel 
French is as it was rewritten by Halliday in 1866 (Halliday and Lawrance, 
[n.d]). The plot concerns the attempts by the Earl of Leicester to conceal 
his secret marriage to Amy Robsart for fear of provoking the wrath of his 
monarch, Elizabeth I. The part of the heroine might be taken by the juvenile 
leading lady or by a burlesque performer (Weathersby, who had been in 
the 1868 Strand production, earned praise for her rendition in a different 
version at Boston, Massachusetts in 1872).”’ It was, however, more usual 
for a burlesque actress to sustain the part of Leicester and repeating the 
cross-dressing with a male actor playing the queen. It was in this formation 
that Don and her husband, Sir William Don, entertained audiences. 
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Just like pantomime openings, the extravaganza is written in rhyming 
couplets, contains numerous puns and makes humorous topical references 
as well as allusions to popular products such as Holloway’s Ointment 
(Halliday and Lawrance, [n.d.]: 17). The play is consistent with Richard 
Schoch’s observation that burlesques ‘are inherently metadramatic’ (Schoch, 
2003: xii). In this case, there are numerous references to contemporary 
performance practice; for example, Varney refers to another character as 
“The most accomplished villain of the day, | And just the man for a sensation 
play’ (Halliday and Lawrence, [n.d.]: 22); Leicester reveals he has been 
to see the Drury Lane production of Flotow’s opera Martha, starring 
Louisa Pyne and William Harrison (15); when Raleigh and Tressillian 
drink from a beaker the latter declares it is ‘A stage pot, nothing in it 
(32); the dialogue includes several quotations from Shakespeare (20); the 
basket horse ridden by Varney is compared to ‘the wild horse in Mazeppa, 
who if it shakes his clothes off will leave him ‘like Menkin’ (37); and even 
the means by which Robsart is intended to be murdered is via a piece of 
stagecraft, although when she partially falls through the trap in the floor 
her wide crinoline saves her from death (45). Thus both dialogue and 
action poke fun at the most popular types of theatrical productions. The 
entertainment depends upon the audience feeling that they are in on the 
joke, so the performers have to establish a connection with the onlookers. 
In comparison to the ingénue described previously, the persona associated 
with the role is much more knowing. Although the part of Leicester as 
published does not seem to offer the actress tremendous dramatic scope, 
the script of a burlesque was only a starting point (Schoch, 2003: xxxvi). 
A successful and skilled performer would need to become adept at ‘gagging’ 


Line 3: The heavy woman 


The heavy woman stands in marked contrast to the burlesque actress. 
Anderton merely mentions two of her roles, Lady Macbeth and Emilia 
in Othello.” Similarly, Robertson's treatment of the heavy woman is cursory: 
“When the L. L. (Leading Lady) makes a failure she returns to the provinces; 
or, if she be gifted with a matronly figure and deep voice, drops into what 
is called “heavy business”—that is, she plays Emilia, in “Othello”; the 
Queen, in “Hamlet”, &c:”* Thus he associates the heavy woman as possessing 
particular physical attributes, and he describes the women they represent 
as ‘wordy and blatant personages. Historians have tended to accept these 
classifications; for example, Tracy C. Davis (1991: 22) argues, “The progres- 
sion from leading lady to heavy business (Emilia, Gertrude, Lady Audley, 
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etc.) was an honorable concession to maturity and experience: There has, 
nevertheless, been little analysis of the nature of heavy business. 

It is instructive to compare the line with the male equivalent. Robertson's 
Illustrated Times article ‘Heavy Men and Character Parts, which appeared 
on 25 June 1864, provides a more detailed explanation of men’s roles.” 
He notes ‘despotic Dukes, malevolent Marquises, and bad Barons are all 
designated as “heavy” parts. He claims the term does not relate to ‘avoirdupois 
signification but ‘is doubtless intended to express the weight on the spirits 
of the auditors of the villain’s presence, appearance, conversation, and 
soliloquies: For the most part the heavy man is the villain in melodrama. 
Robertson expands on the relative characteristics of these villains according 
to the location in which they are played, the West End favouring ‘elegant 
brigands, murderous marquises, and fascinating forgers’ while theatres 
south of the Thames and in the East End host ‘absconding stewards, ‘ras- 
cally lawyer[s]’ and ‘pirate captains’ In addition, the heavy man plays ugly 
characters (such as Quasimodo and the Bottle Imp), noble old men and 
character parts, defined as ‘those that do not positively belong to any of the 
usually recognised lines of business. Robertson asserts: “The Heavy Business, 
like the Old Men, is adopted from a thorough love of personation—a desire 
to sink personal identity in the face, figure, and manners of another’ These 
are thus significant parts (hence easily distinguished from the walking 
gentlemen) and require a strong stage presence. 

If we translate the qualities Robertson ascribes to the heavy man to 
his female counterpart, her roles would include villainesses and, indeed, 
late in the century the scripts of Andrew and Walter Melville's ‘Bad Womer’ 
melodramas use the term ‘heavy lady’ in reference to the villainess (Aston 
and Clarke, 1996: 32). Yet Davis asserts that character actresses ‘played 
the low comedy, dialects, some adventuresses, and eccentrics’ (T. C. Davis, 
1991: 22), i.e. not heavy women. The boundaries between the various lines 
of business hence prove more porous than initially implied. 

While it is true that heavy roles made demands of the performer that 
suggest experience to be a prerequisite, this was not necessarily tied to 
age. For example, in Colin Hazlewood’s version of Lady Audley’s Secret 
the titular bigamist (the villainess) is under thirty years and her husband, 
Sir Michael Audley, is described as ‘old enough to be her grandfather’ 
(Hazlewood, 1972: 237). In Dickens’ Nicholas Nickleby we learn that heavy 
parts could even be for children. Theatre manager Vincent Crummles 
recognises Smike’s countenance is ideal for personating ‘starving business’ 
and assures Nicholas of the reliability of his judgement since ‘I played the 
heavy children when I was eighteen months old’ (Dickens, [1839] 1978: 356). 
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The role that is most consistently nominated as heavy is that of Emilia, 
lago’s wife, in Shakespeare’s Othello. In nineteenth-century productions 
Emilia, who acts as a foil to the naive Desdemona, is a substantive character 
and was ‘sometimes billed above Desdemona (Potter, 2002: 52). A review 
of a production at the Wednesbury Theatre in the Birmingham Daily Post 
in 1860 gives an insight into conventional representation of Emilia: 


It may be remembered that this part is usually given to the ‘heavy’ lady, 
and too frequently is made an unrefined unmitigated scold. Miss King, 
however, has endeavoured, and in many respects succeeded in rescuing 
the character from such an equivocal position, and though in no part 
did she lack earnestness and intensity, yet there was a tenderness and 
refinement in her impersonation of the cunning ancient’s wife, which 
engrossed the sympathies of the audience more completely than the 
conventional rendering.” 


Nearly four decades later an article in the Stage entitled ‘New Views on 
Emilia provides more evidence for the conception of the heavy woman. 
The author, identified only as ‘an Actor’, argues that this line of business is 
inconsistent with Emilia’s willingness to give Desdemona’s handkerchief to 
Iago as it does not fit with her denunciation of her husband. He protests: 


And yet managers will cast Emilia to the Heavy Woman, and insist upon 
the part being represented as a monstrous hypocrite and wanton traitor, 
as well as Particepa criminis with Iago. But if we desire a true rendering 
of the tragedy, a just balance of effect, a sympathetic foil for Desdemona, 


and a higher significance for Emilia’s ‘big scene’ than vox et preterea nihil, 
we should cast the part of the Ancient’s wife to a soubrette.”° 


The writer thinks this would ‘intensify the pathos of the situations’ and 
that the handkerchief scene could then be played ‘sportively with the sly, 
guileless merriment of a buoyant, cynical, worldly, good-natured, light- 
minded woman. Underlying these comments are clear assumptions about 
the rigidity of individual lines of business and the supposition that the 
heavy woman lacks a lightness of touch in her playing. 

A useful contemporary description of the heavy woman comes in a 
review of Alice Marriott’s performance at Sadler’s Wells prior to her 
departure for a US tour in 1869. Known professionally as Miss Marriott, 
she began acting in the early 1840s, carved a successful career in the 
British provinces and made a debut in London at Drury Lane in 1854 
before managing the Standard and Sadler’s Wells theatres in the 1860s. 
The reviewer regrets her leaving, commenting, ‘she will be greatly missed 
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in her absence from the English stage as being the only personator of 
what is termed by professionals the heavy business—such characters as 
Lady Macbeth, Constance, Evadne, Mrs Haller, Portia, and other similar 
parts where great exertions and pathetic feeling are required, and in which 
she stands alone.” The weight of passion associated with the line is clear, 
yet in other ways the non-Shakespearian roles are anomalous.” Evadne 
is the eponymous heroine of Richard Sheil’s 1819 tragedy, a young virgin 
whose beauty incites passion in three men. Mrs Haller is the repentant 
adulteress from another old play, The Stranger, based on August von 
Kotzebue’s German original. The role was associated with Sarah Siddons, 
who first played it in 1797. 

Mention of Siddons reflects the fact that many heavy woman parts 
seem to be interchangeable with those of the tragedienne. Despite this, 
the heavy woman is clearly ranked below her in hierarchical terms. I 
contend that this is partly because heavy roles were often associated with 
older women and were generally less substantial in terms of number of 
lines and appearances onstage within the drama (see Chapter 8). In his 
study of lines of business on the US stage James Burge acknowledges a 
corresponding gradation in the male counterpart, arguing: 


As for the villain or ‘heavy line, one of its most salient characteristics 
was that it was absolutely never in possession of the ultimate heavy 
part—Richard HI. This role ... was the first tragedian’s. They were plum 
parts and, as such, went to those at the top. (Burge, 1986: 101) 


In practice, heavy women such as Marriott played the tragic roles too 
when they were starring in the provinces. Many of the parts for which 
she was most noted were staples of Charlotte Cushman’s repertoire. 
Cushman, the celebrated American actress who first performed in England 
in 1845, was described as a tragedienne, not a heavy woman, indicating 
that it was status that ultimately determined categorisation. Interestingly, 
in the US Marriott was favourably compared to Cushman: 


She is mistress of that immense dramatic power which Charlotte Cushman 
wielded, without the rugged angularities of the American tragedienne; 
she has all the fire the latter once boasted of, with a more musical voice 
and wider range of expression.” 


Unsurprisingly, in advertisements both Seaman and Marriott frequently 


describe themselves as ‘tragediennes.” Not only does this indicate to 


managers the types of role the actress is skilled at undertaking, but it is 
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also a tactical manoeuvre, attempting to locate her in a privileged position 
on the theatrical hierarchy. 

Reviews of performances rarely refer to the actress with the terminology 
of the heavy," but it is widely used in professional advertisements. Analysing 
how the term is used by actresses seeking work in the Era, the leading 
trade journal, reveals patterns in how they define themselves.” Many of 
the adverts from the 1850s until into the 1880s combine the roles of first 
old woman with heavy business. From the mid 1880s, however, actresses 
increasingly advertise as juveniles or heavies, the new combination sug- 
gesting the performers are younger. The finding concurs with Davis's 
statistical analysis that “The concentration of over 75 per cent of Liverpool's 
and 63 per cent of Glasgow’s actresses in the 15- to 29-year-old age group 
illustrates the near monopoly of ingénues among working actresses in 
1881 (T. C. Davis, 1991: 42). An even more marked departure from previous 
custom occurs by the 1890s when a number of performers will accept 
work either as heavies or in comedy, thus negating the previous association 
with the tragedienne, and relatively few are seeking to combine old woman 
parts. This is indicative of a changing repertoire, something that Arthur 
Wing Pinero highlights in his 1898 comedietta Trelawny of the ‘Wells’. 
Mrs Telfer, described in the stage directions as ‘a tall, massive lady of 
middle age—a faded queen of tragedy (Pinero, [1898] 1995: 226), finds no 
place in the new drama of Tom Wrench. Forced offstage, she becomes a 
wardrobe mistress. 

Predictably, the advertisements in the second half of the nineteenth 
century reflect the rise of the long run, which is usually seen as being 
concurrent with the demise of stock businesses. ‘A Dramatic Retrospect’ 
in the Saturday Review in August 1888 claims that the Haymarket under 
Buckstone was the last West End theatre to be organised as a stock company. 
This would date the demise to 1877.*° Elsewhere, such as at the Britannia 
Theatre in the East End of London, the old structure continued for longer. 
By February 1884 an article in the Stage predicts that ‘the near future will 
see all lines-of-business engagements swept from out the homes of acting.** 
One might therefore expect that the old terminology would be decreasingly 
used in the profession. In fact, adverts from 1880 to the turn of the century 
frequently employ the traditional lines, though many managers look to 
recruit heavy women for a particular named part in a touring production. 
The terms as originally applied to lines of business thus survive as conveni- 
ent shorthand for particular dramatic skill sets. 

Occasionally in the equivalent of the situations vacant columns, 
managers add extra stipulations about the desired actress. For example, 
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when Mrs Jenny Floyd’s Shakespearian Company advertise in August 
1873 for a ‘Heavy Lady (to combine Old Women); the wording specifies 
‘must be conversant with Shakespeare.** Other advertisements target those 
used to working in portable theatres, who are adept at particular accents 
or are capable of fighting with daggers. A significant number insist on 
specific physical requirements, especially being ‘young and attractive, and 
some even prescribe an exact height.*° In 1888 tragedian Edmund Tearle 
sought a heavy actress to join his tour and names a series of parts with 
the stipulation: ‘Must be experienced, Tall, with Handsome Appearance.” 

Heavy woman roles offered the actress a platform to hone and showcase 
superior acting skills, although the size of the parts typically diminished 
as she aged. The overlooking of the significance of the heavy woman's 
function within the stock company may have been because much of her 
repertoire could be seen as potentially transgressive of societal norms. 
Likewise, in her physical attributes, such as the often-alluded-to deep 
voice, she embodied an alternative to idealised femininity. At times, this 
verged on masculine territory. When Seaman played Lady Griffydd in 
Tom Taylor’s The Gray Lady of Porth Vennon; or The Hidden Hand at 
Prince’s Theatre, Manchester in 1868 one critic reported: “To say that there 
is astonishing force in her acting, is hardly saying enough; she becomes 
at times impossibly masculine: ** Twentieth-century research on the voice 
shows that listeners identify ‘masculine’ speech by the limited range of 
pitch and tone used by the speaker rather than a particularly low pitch 
(Hendrick, 1998: 116-17). The heavy woman may thus have moderated 
her speech to eliminate higher-pitched sounds or to have naturally possessed 
a lower or more restricted range. In all cases, the gravitas of the roles 
meant that troubling associations could not be dismissed with laughter 
in the manner of cross-dressed burlesque or travesty performance. 
Depending on the sensibilities of the spectator, the heavy woman might 
be regarded as a figure of awe, someone to be feared or a model of 
empowerment. 


Advantages and drawbacks of the system 


Conceiving the theatrical business in terms of emergent economic ideas 
such as those proposed in Adam Smith’s The Wealth of Nations (1776), 
the industry’s lines of business are illustrative of the productive division 
of labour. Such specialisation aids efficient management and rewards 
the performer with a recognisable marketable skill. The downside to 
treating the performer as a commodity is that one is easily interchangeable 
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with another. Moreover, the system inevitably served to constrain the 
actress's possibilities, limiting her to prescribed roles and acting styles. 
Quinn comments, “Type-casting creates a situation where the “newest 
young ingénue” is by definition excluded from enduring fame, because 
the extent to which she exemplifies her type will correspond to the rate 
of her disappearance’ (Quinn, 1990: 156). In a time of labour oversupply, 
this propensity becomes even more marked, to the detriment of the 
experienced actress. 

How easy it was to move between lines of business is contentious. 
Even when empowered to choose her own roles once in a position of 
management, a successful actress could still suffer a reluctance from 
audience and/or dramatic critics to embrace her wider repertoire. Such 
was the case for Eliza Vestris, who as a young performer had found fame 
and notoriety in cross-dressed burlesque and in extravaganza, but later 
in her career could not inspire similar enthusiasm when she attempted 
to play more serious parts while managing the Lyceum in the early 1850s.” 
Similarly, Marie Wilton (1839-1921) details her struggle to get varied roles 
after becoming typecast as a burlesque actress ([Bancroft and Wilton], 
1889: 314). Limitation was not only externally imposed: actresses themselves 
were sometimes resistant to change. Writing in The Gentleman’s Magazine 
in 1880, Dutton Cook claims that English and French performers ‘are 
rarely disposed or permitted’ to deviate from their initial categorisation 
by line of business: 


There may be promotion and development, and the rising actor may 
mount from small to important characters; but he ascends the same 
staircase, so to say. The light comedian of twenty is usually found to be 
still a light comedian at seventy: the Orlandos of the stage rarely become 
its old Adams. The actresses who have personated youthful heroines are 
apt to disregard the flight of time and the burden of age, and to the last 
shrink from the assumption of matronly or mature characters: Juliets 
and Ophelias, as a rule, declining to expand into Nurses or Gertrudes.” 


There are a number of cases of litigation where managers or performers 
contested deviation from the standard understanding of lines of business, 
which entailed reciprocal responsibilities for both employer and employee. 
In the old stock companies performers were expected to have word-perfect 
knowledge of all the parts related to that line and therefore be capable to 
playing pieces at short notice.“ Managers were obliged to respect the 
hierarchy of roles. This was tested in court in 1857 after Charles Dillon 
had tried to compel Emma Fitzpatrick to act outside of her usual line of 
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comedic business at the Lyceum, London. She won the case.” In a similar 
vein in 1890 a case appeared in a Scottish sheriff court when a heavy lady 
by the name of Annie de Grey sued the manager of the Princess's Theatre, 
Leith over her dismissal. The legal arguments concerned whether she 
was entitled to refuse to play Old Moll, ‘a drunken, degraded woman, 
which was a heavy part, despite her preference for young heavy parts. 
This time the case was decided in favour of the manager. Resistance to 
playing more than one line of business is also evident in a letter written 
by Clara Tellett declining an offer of work in Newcastle: 


I fear it is out of my power to treat with you for the business you name 
— it is too indefinite. Mrs Glover’s line includes some of the best_old 
woman and a person capable of sustaining such characters can have no 
time for a portion of Chambermaids[.] [I]t seems to me that if I undertook 
it, I should play three lines of business.“ 





While the demarcation of lines of business can be seen as a control 
mechanism, the heavy woman seems to resist rigid hierarchy. I contend 
that the heavy woman's liminal identity was uniquely placed to test 
boundaries. Although specialisation narrows the actress's range, paradoxi- 
cally this particular line of business encompassed conceptions of women 
that expanded beyond the standard polarised gender identity. Because 
her performance relies on power and agency she runs counter to the 
hegemonic ideas of the time about women. Viewed through this lens, 
many of the roles associated with the line are in some ways transgressive 
or challenging. Lady Macbeth is a prime representative of the destabilising 
of gender. Lesley Ferris’s claim that the role ‘requires an actress whose 
physicality externalises such “unnatural” femaleness’ (Ferris, 1990: 161), 
underlines this. 

In the nineteenth century Lady Macbeth was subject to much debate. 
In Characteristics of Women, Moral, Poetical and Historical (first published 
in 1832), Anna Jameson defends the character against charges of being 
‘naturally cruel and invites the audience to join Macbeth in admiring his 
wife because of ‘the sense of intellectual energy and strength of will 
overpowering her feminine nature’ (Jameson, 1900: 405). Significantly, 
for Jameson ‘the woman herself remains a woman to the last,—still linked 
with her sex and with humanity’ (1900: 391). Such a view became more 
problematic by mid century, when the principle of separate spheres was 
firmly entrenched. Georgianna Ziegler argues that Helena Faucit chose 
not to write about the Lady Macbeth in On Some of Shakespeare’s Female 
Characters (published in book form in 1885), even though she had played 
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her onstage, because she could not satisfactorily reconcile the role with 
the contemporaneous ideology of the Angel in the House (Zeigler, 2012: 
222). In contrast, Terry, who famously enacted Lady Macbeth opposite 
Irving at the Lyceum in 1888, conceived of her as ‘an equal partner with 
her husband’ and thus fitted in with the ‘more modern notion of woman- 
hood’ (Ziegler, 2012: 222-3). Despite the different interpretations, what 
each of these explanations reveals is that Lady Macbeth inevitably raised 
questions about gender. Therefore for a starring heavy woman to choose 
to play the part (as opposed to being obliged to follow the desire of the 
male lead) was potentially transgressive. 


Repertoire 


Choice of repertoire is fundamental to the actress’s ability to direct her career, 
but her capacity to do so was dependent not only upon her line of business 
but also on her ranking. My research confirms that the more successful 
the actress, the greater her ability to dictate her roles, particularly when 
touring as a starring performer. Perhaps more surprising is the conclusion 
that she also played fewer roles. Disregarding the pieces she utilised in her 
dramatic readings, Neilson performed only twenty-six roles across her 
whole career (see Table 1). In her last decade she introduced a mere nine 
new parts to her repertoire. In comparison, an actress in a stock company 
would be continually undertaking new roles. For example, at the Victoria 
Theatre Seaman played at least seventeen parts in the second six months 
of 1856 alone, the majority of which she would never enact again. 
Studying the careers of the middle-ranking touring actresses who 
starred in provincial theatres, it is striking how the same roles are endlessly 
repeated. Playing the standard parts allotted to a specialised line of business 
meant little opportunity for autonomous control of repertoire. One method 
of counteracting this restriction, creating differentiation and hence improv- 
ing marketability was by offering exclusivity with plays that had been 
written for the individual actress or for which she had sole performing 
rights. Hence when advertising in the Era in 1863 for ‘Leading Business 
or short Starring Engagements’ Seaman highlights the fact she owns the 
country rights for seven plays.” At least five were written by her father. 
Unfortunately, none of them were especially noteworthy pieces of dramatic 
writing.*° Likewise, American actress Avonia Jones (widow of tragedian 
Gustavus Vaughan Brooke) wrote to Davis on 20 June 1866 to request a 
farewell autumn engagement at the Tyne Theatre before she departed for 
North America and suggested: ‘I should want to play “Theodora’, which 


Table 1 Neilson’s roles. 








Date Play Author Role Originated Where 
12.9.1864 The Hunchback Sheridan Knowles Julia Margate” 
16.9.1864 ‘The Wife Sheridan Knowles Mariana Margate 
17.7.1865 Romeo and Juliet Shakespeare Juliet London 
2.7.1866 The Huguenot Captain Watts Phillips Gabrielle de Sevigny @ London 
1.10.1866 ‘The Triple Alliance John Oxenford Beatrice de Mendoza London 
14.11.1866 Victorine John Baldwin Buckstone Victorine London 
16.3.1867 Lost in London Watts Phillips Nelly Armroyd e London 
13.8.1867 The Lady of Lyons Edward Bulwer-Lytton — Pauline Dublin 
11.10.1867 The Monastery of St Just John Oxenford Peblo & Florinda Cheltenham 
16.11.1867 The Stranger August von Kotzebue Mrs Haller Sheffield 
20.11.1867 Jessie Vere C. H. Hazlewood Jessie Sunderland 
23.11.1867. The Rough Diamond John Baldwin Buckstone Margery Sunderland 
25.9.1868 As You Like It Shakespeare Rosalind Edinburgh 
2.10.1868 Stage and Stage Palgrave Simpson Leonora @ Edinburgh 
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2.11.1868 Millicent 


6.3.1869 Life for Life 


11.10.1869 A Life Chase 

13.12.1869 Uncle Dick’s Darling 

24.9.1870 Amy Robsart 

22.9.1871 Rebecca 

20.3.1874 

19.10.1874. | Much Ado About 
Nothing 

11.2.1875 Measure for Measure 

5.21876 Anne Boleyn 

29.11.1876 Twelfth Night 

12.02.1877. Cymbeline 

27.02.1879 The Crimson Cross 


The School for Scandal 


Charles Williams 

John Westland Marston 
John Oxenford 

H. J. Byron 

Andrew Halliday 
Andrew Halliday 
Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan 

Shakespeare 


Shakespeare 

Tom Taylor 
Shakespeare 
Shakespeare 

Saville Rowe’ and E. 
Manuel 


Millicent 

Lilian 

Madame Bouval 
Mary Belton 
Amy Robsart 
Rebecca 

Lady Teazle 


Beatrice 


Isabella 

Ann 

Viola 

Imogen 

Isabel of Bavaria 


Birmingham 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 

San Francisco 


San Francisco 


Philadelphia 
London 
Cincinnati 
Philadelphia 
London 





* Performing under the name Emilie Lizon 


* ie. Clement Scott 
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requires to be got up. I think it would be immensely successful as they 
so liked “Medea”, and it has all the Medea scope of action with much 
more action and sensation about it?*” Theodora, Actress and Empress, a 
five-act historical drama that had been specially written for Jones by Watts 
Phillips, had opened at the Surrey Theatre on 9 April 1866. Although it 
attracted favourable reviews, the play was withdrawn in early May as it 
had not proved popular. Davis must have had reservations about staging 
the drama as when Jones appeared in Newcastle in November it was not 
as Theodora. 

Marriott was somewhat more fortunate in securing C. H. Hazlewood’s 
Jeanie Deans; or, The Sisters of St Leonards, based on another Walter Scott 
novel, The Heart of Midlothian. The fiction had been dramatised many 
times since its publication in 1818.“° For example, Boucicault had written 
a version that was first played at Laura Keene's New York theatre in January 
1860 with his wife, Agnes Robertson, in the leading role and Keene as 
her sister, Effie.” In Hazlewood’s play when Effie is falsely accused of 
murdering her baby and sentenced to death, her sister Jeanie embarks 
on a frantic endeavour to save her. The play is full of exciting incidents 
and contains a sensation scene. In a desperate race against time, Effie 
travels the country, contends bravely with villains intent on thwarting 
her mission and finds the child. The pardon is finally produced as the 
noose is being adjusted, as described in the curtain speech: 


eanie (looking off) Ah my Sister, see, she mounts the scaffold. He cannot 

make his way through the crowd. Yes yes they make way for him he 
waves the Pardon aloft he gains the steps now he is by Effie’ side. The 
Sheriff reads the paper (Distant shouts) They release her Oh Joy Joy she 
clings to him She loves with all the happiness of one restored to life he 
bears her this way she is saved my sister is saved I thank heaven (Staunton 
Enters bringing in Effie Jeanie runs to her Embraces her Picture Shouts 
to Curtain.” 





Marriott first played this adaptation at the Standard in September 1862, 
where it proved a box-office hit and dominated the autumn season (see 
Figure 7). A Sadler's Wells playbill for her production of the drama on 
7 February 1870 warns the public about ‘spurious Dramas’ imitating it: 


Miss M[arriott] wishes categorically to state that this version of Sir Walter 
Scott’s great Novel is her sole property, and has never been played except 
by herself ... Miss MARRIOTT has now represented the Part nearly 900 
times in England and Scotland.” 
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Poster for Jeanie Deans; or, the Sisters of St Leonards at 
Standard Theatre, London, 1862. C. H. Hazlewood’s play was specially 
written for Alice Marriott and became a staple in her repertoire. 
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In fact, the drama was a mainstay of her tours for twenty-eight years.” 
Jeanie Deans is an extreme example of reproducing the same roles over 
many years. This undoubtedly made it easier when working with local stock 
companies who would already be familiar with standard pieces. Another 
advantage is suggested by a review of the Theatre Royal, Plymouth in 1875. 
The critic claims Seaman's choice of play (Joseph Stirling Coyne’s The 
Woman in Red) was apposite ‘because an opportunity would be afforded 
of comparing Miss Seaman’s acting as we know it once to have been with 
what it is now.” (She had previously performed at the venue in 1864/65, 
1867/68 and 1872.) This is a useful reminder to heed Tracy C. Davis’s 
warning against our modern obsession with innovation at the expense of 
the everyday popular performance. She argues repertoire ‘involves processes 
of reiteration, revision, citation and incorporation’ and charges us ‘to think 
about what enabled performers, their material, and their audiences to move 
around, see “difference” and “similarity” as constitutive of their theatregoing 
experiences, yet still make sense of each occasion (TT. C. Davis, 2009: 7-8). 
Certainly, the careers of the actresses who form the focus of this study 
were dependent upon such reiteration. Their performances become part 
of Bratton’s ‘intertheatrical ‘mesh of connections (Bratton, 2003: 37). 
Nevertheless, the constant repetition, exacerbated by the fact that the 
actresses were not always able to attract individualised writing from the 
best new dramatists, may have contributed to the idea that their acting 
style was old-fashioned, a charge that appears in a number of reviews. 
Although Neilson inspired several dramatists to write parts especially 
for her, few were played beyond their initial performance run, Halliday’s 
Amy Robsart (Drury Lane, 1870) being the major exception (see Figure 8). 
There was no shortage of authors keen to be associated with her. Tom 
Taylor had planned for her to take the title role in his 1871 drama Joan of 
Arc, but in the event the part was acted by Clara Rousby. When Neilson 
did lead the cast in another of Taylor's historical dramas, Anne Boleyn, at 
the Haymarket in February 1876 the play failed to win over audiences and 
critics, even after the author responded to criticism by substantial cutting. 
A more successful collaboration was formed between Neilson and Westland 
Marston. He appeared to be somewhat infatuated with the young actress. 
Her private scrapbook contains a number of poems he wrote to her, including 
one responding to her performance in his blank verse romantic drama 
Life for Life, which opened at the Lyceum in March 1869. He was enthralled 
by her portrayal of the heroine Lilian, the daughter of a Scottish Highland 
chief living during a period of clan feuds. The poem concludes with affirma- 
tion of her place as his muse: ‘And my next dream of Womanhood shall 
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Adelaide Neilson as the title character in Andrew Halliday’s 
Amy Robsart with J. B. Howard as the Earl of Leicester from the Drury 
Lane production, 1870. 
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be | Not drawn from her - but from the life, in thee? In a private letter 
he identified what he particularly admired about her acting as Lilian: 


You have understood that the reality required for the poetic drama is not 
a poor imitation of the tone and manners of actual life, but the genuine 
utterance of imagination and feeling apart from all accidental and con- 
ventional restrictions.” 


Despite the success of the drama, there were no further working collabora- 
tions between playwright and actress. 

Seaman's and Marriott's performance histories illustrate another 
successful repertoire strategy that did not involve new writing. Each 
invariably enacted Shakespeare's Hamlet at some point in their touring 
engagements. Often the tragedy formed part of the entertainments presented 
on their benefit nights, a clear indication that it was a good crowd-puller. 
Growing numbers of women were taking on the role in the second half 
of the century (Edmonds, 1992: 60). Marriott first assayed the challenge 
on 10 May 1858 at the Theatre Royal, Glasgow while Seaman’s initial 
performance was at the Queen’s, Manchester on 24 May 1860. If Seaman's 
and Marriott's Hamlets were by no means unique, none of their contem- 
poraries performed the role as frequently (an exception in the final quarter 
being Millicent Bandmann-Palmer). In 1898 an article in the Stage pro- 
claimed ‘at least a generation of British playgoers have witnessed one 
lady’s Melancholy Dane alone - that of Miss Marriott.*° Her Era obituary 
claims that she played it for a run of fifty nights.*” Marriott paid great 
attention to the authenticity of costumes, scenery and weaponry (see 
Figure 9). Tony Howard claims this ‘earnest’ characterisation ‘made the 
female Hamlet respectable in England’ (Howard, 2007: 80). 

By inviting comparison with the portrayals of their male counterparts, 
both past and present, the actresses asserted their claims to be seen as 
major performers. As Howard writes, for women playing Hamlet, the part 
‘always involved empowerment of a kind’ (2007: 11). Seaman’s assumption 
of the role at Booth’s Theatre in New York in 1874 is particularly daring 
(see p. 122). Likewise, Marriott took on the role at her London theatre in 
1864, significant as the year of the Shakespeare Tercentenary. The event 
provoked jealousy between rival male actors who wanted to play the 
part in the celebrations (Foulkes, 2002: 68-9). Marriott would, of course, 
never have been considered for this, but in scheduling herself she made a 
bold statement. As the dramatic critic of The Times acknowledged: ‘It is 
the Hamlet of Miss Marriott that will attract the Shakespearians in this 
Shakespearian year. 
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Figure 9 Alice Marriott as Hamlet. 


With Hamlet, perhaps more than any other character in the dramatic 
canon, the significance of the audience's conception of a role that Quinn 
argues precedes the actual performance (the second element in his 
theory of the construction of identity) is evident (Quinn, 1990: 154). In 
the case of Seaman, her interpretation was seen to be derivative of the 
portrayal by Anglo-French actor Charles Fechter (1822-79) that had excited 
London audiences in 1861. His Hamlet was widely judged to bring a new 
naturalism to the part (Lewes, 1875: 132-5). By wearing a flaxen wig, as 
Fechter had done, Seaman encouraged identification with him (see Figure 
10). A review in a Scottish newspaper confirms that she broke with the 
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Figure 10 Julia Seaman as Hamlet. 


traditional ‘solemn, measured ponderosity’ as well as the ‘pale, maudlin 
resignation which is supposed to represent “philosophy”. It describes 
her approach: 


But, entirely eschewing those conventional styles, Miss Seaman seemed 
so thoroughly to identify herself with the spirit of the character, as to be 
apparently unconscious of acting. The numerous transitions of feeling, 
necessarily displayed in working out the character of ‘Hamlet; were 
successfully achieved, and made to appear as the natural and human 
result of dire circumstances, acting on an ever-wrought and extremely 
excitable temperament.” 
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Jill Edmonds seeks to connect Marriott’s performance with that of 
Samuel Phelps and Gustavus Brooke, with both of whom she had co-starred. 
Analysing a photograph of Marriott dressed for the role, Edmonds 
concludes her ‘appearance, allowing for her somewhat plump figure, was 
close to Phelps and probably seemed (at best) traditional, and (at worst) 
old-fashioned, by 1864’ (Edmonds, 1992: 65). Yet it was still a signature 
performance for her as late as 1888. I argue that to consider her performance 
only in relation to the prominent actors of her age is unhelpful. It is surely 
plausible that audiences attended partly to see the qualities that she brought 
to the part in her own right. Reviewing her first enactment of the role at 
Sadler’s Wells on 22 February 1864, one critic commented, ‘Miss Marriott, 
as may be supposed, views him more from the emotional side of his 
character than the philosophic: and seeks rather to exemplify the wild, 
erratic, and sorely wronged youth than the philosophic and contemplative 
man.*' Phelps was not known for his emotional portrayal. It is also 
problematic to make assumptions about the live performance from infer- 
ences derived from the static image captured in a studio photograph. 
Marriott may appear staid, but the effect on stage may be different. The 
Times's critic remarks ‘though Miss Marriott is grave in speech, she is 
always youthful and buoyant in demeanour.” The androgyny of the actress 
is exemplified in an amusing incident reported during her US tour in 
1869. When an oil painting of her in role was displayed in a shop window 
in Cleveland, Ohio, a workman is reported to have remarked: “Bedad, 
that’s a foine looking mor! 

Often criticism of interpretations of Hamlet tells us more about the 
reviewer than the actress as the writers either have their own conception 
of how the part should be played or seek to prove their erudition. Typically 
in a long review in the Memphis Public Ledger as much space is given to 
the critic’s thoughts about Hamlet’s age, the proper presentation of ‘the 
natural peculiarities of the Danish race’ and the appropriate beard and 
hair colouring as to a critique of Marriott’s personation.™ Examples of 
preconceptions about the suitability of women to play Hamlet abound. 
In his 1911 book Shakespeare on the Stage, William Winter, the leading 
American critic® and friend of Neilson, shows clear aversion to any female 
interpretation, declaring: 


The emergence of a female as Hamlet has always had the effect of futile 
experiment; semi-masculine women, such as Charlotte Cushman, Miss 
Marriott, and Mrs. Waller, could, and did, measurably, impart at least an 
impression of sincerity and weight; but they were never consistently 
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impressive ... The Female Hamlet must, of necessity, always suggest either 
an epicene hybrid or a paltry frivolity. Women sometimes succeed in 
creating an actual, if fleeting, illusion of masculinity ... but the great, 
serious male incarnations of dramatic poetry have never been, and they 
never can be, adequately impersonated by females. (Winter, 1911: 437) 


Given the assumptions about gender underlying such arguments, it is 
clear that no actress could overcome such cultural prejudice. 


Self-fashioning 


The public persona of the actress is closely tied to the manner in which 
she presents herself. Discourse analysis of the actress's interaction with 
her actual and putative audience in promotional material such as playbills 
and advertisements reveals how she sought to influence public perception. 
To validate her theatrical credentials she would typically exploit her 
association (however limited) with revered institutions or celebrated 
performers. It was also common practice to pay for the insertion of lengthy 
quotations taken from reviews of past performances as an indication of 
the quality of her acting. Such puffs were published in the Era and in 
provincial newspapers where the actress was about to perform. 

Occasionally issues arose in developing a recognisable identity where 
more than one actress worked under the same name. Henderson originally 
performed using her birth name, Mary, but when she joined the company 
at the Britannia Theatre in Hoxton (east London) she adopted the forename 
Marie. At the same time another Marie Henderson, the wife of actor 
George Rignold, was getting increasing exposure, causing confusion. 
Hence the appearance of the following notice in the Theatrical Journal 
in October 1871: 


The Miss M. Henderson, who is engaged for the forthcoming play at 
Astley’s, is not the Marie Henderson who played Helena so beautifully 
at the Queen’, in the recent revival of the Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
but is the lady who for the last four years has successfully pourtrayed 
[sic] the leading characters at the Britannia Theatre.” 


Mid-ranking actresses rarely wrote book-length autobiographies, but 
they nevertheless revealed selected details of their lives in interviews or 
released information that could be used by journalists and critics when 
writing about them. Often these accounts can be proved to falsify elements 
of the histories, particularly where the subject wishes to obscure humble 
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origins or to dissociate herself from a family that disapproved of the stage. 
Fortunately, the veracity of autobiographical sources is not necessarily 
their primary significance, as Bratton argues in New Readings in Theatre 
History (2003). She urges the importance of studying the narratives 
presented in autobiographies, memoirs and other material associated with 
performers: “There is ... a world of historical meaning in what they say 
about themselves, whether or not we have tangible proof of its truth 
(2003: 131). 

A case in point relates to Lucy Rushton. In September 1865 an article 
appeared in the US publication the Play Bill about an English actress who 
was about to make her debut at the Olympic Theatre, New York.® It 
reported that she was born in Brighton in 1844, the daughter of an officer 
in Wellington’s army who had later turned to dramatic writing and a ‘lady 
of literary reputation’ who died in childbirth. Possessed of a precocious 
talent, at the age of seven years the girl (now orphaned) had read dramatic 
selections before Queen Victoria at Windsor Castle. She then studied 
music before travelling Europe with her guardian. Returning to England, 
she attracted the patronage of several wealthy women in the circle sur- 
rounding philanthropist Angela Burdett-Coutts, who arranged for her to 
spend four years in Paris training under esteemed tragic actress Rachel 
(Elisa Félix, 1820/21-58) and then with leading dramatic teachers in England. 
Talent-spotted at her debut performance in a benefit at the Haymarket, 
London, the young woman was offered employment as a leading lady by 
the manager of the Theatre Royal, Manchester. Thereafter she starred at 
the Haymarket in London as well as in metropolitan and provincial 
theatres. 

The related history illustrates the possibilities for an aspiring per- 
former in possession of talent and a measure of good fortune: except 
that it is largely hokum. The reality is more prosaic. Lucy Rushton was 
born Mary Snelson in 1836, grew up in Lambeth, south London and 
married local boatbuilder Edward Wyld, with whom she had a child. I 
believe that she abandoned her husband and infant daughter to pursue 
her dramatic ambitions (see pp. 213-14). The first records of her stage 
career date from 1861 when, using the name Lucy Rushton, she joined 
the company of the Theatre Royal, Manchester for the 1861/62 season, 
where she acted alongside a young Henry Irving and the American actor 
Edwin Booth.” 

Despite the fact that the Play Bill article contains a host of factual 
inaccuracies, the information can only have come from Rushton herself and 
thus can loosely be categorised as an autobiographical source. Following 
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Bratton’s lead, it is worth analysing how the text presents Rushton’s story. 
There are some verifiable elements, but the fabricated details are equally 
telling when considered in relation to the function of the article, which 
was to stimulate anticipation for Rushton’s forthcoming appearance. The 
account first establishes the orphaned child as a worthy vessel for the reader's 
sympathy. Adopting the familiar narrative of irrepressible talent, it then 
seeks to make a connection between the actress and the higher echelons 
of British society, including royalty, presumably on the assumption that 
this would impress potential American audiences. Likewise, the assertion 
that she studied under Rachel positions the newcomer in relation to an 
actress of renown and, in noting the resemblance in their acting style, 
serves as an indicator of theatrical quality. This is explicitly alluded to 
in the final line of the article: ‘If she only realizes at an humble distance 
any of the qualities of that great artist we shall be prepared to welcome 
her as an acquisition to our stage’ The conditional ‘If’ surrounding her 
reception highlights the riskiness of Rushton framing herself within this 
elevated lineage for it might foster unreasonable expectations. 

A similar refashioning of the truth is evident in an eight-page history 
of Neilson that was printed as a programme for her appearance at the 
Haymarket Theatre on 17 January 1876, by which time she was an established 
star. It recounts a mythical story from her early years when she was purport- 
edly living in Paris and taken to see a tragedy at the Théatre Francais: 


how she sat and watched, with eyes wide open and wrapt attention, the 
progress of the play; how those who took her were astonished at her 
silence and were unable to draw from her any observations concerning 
the sight she had witnessed; and how a day or two after she was discovered 
in her own room declaiming with juvenile energy to a small and, it must 
be owned, attentive audience of one—her doll!—recollections and imita- 
tions of the speeches to which she had listened.” 


Although highly romanticised and misleading (as an impoverished 
Yorkshire child in a working-class family she would certainly not have 
had the opportunity to visit France), the account of Neilson’s fascination 
with the power of theatrics rings true. The emphasis on her superior 
sensitivity reads back from her current high standing within the profession 
and seeks to trace its roots in her imagined childhood. 

The Haymarket account was just one minor example of Neilson’s 
attempt to create an image that suited her purposes. It was part of a wider, 
completely misleading, family history that was not publically exposed 
until after her death. The plentiful newspaper obituaries originally recounted 
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what had been accepted as her genealogy. In this version Neilson was 
born in Saragossa, her father was a Spanish artist,’’ her mother an English 
gentlewoman and they lived in Italy during her early childhood. This 
fabricated history served to lend the actress some European glamour and 
distanced her from the stigma of illegitimacy while also accounting for 
her lack of family and childhood friends in England. The fact that Neilson 
felt the need to disguise her true origin may suggest her own insecurity 
but certainly is indicative of the social mores of the era. While the public 
may have accepted a talented and beautiful actress of lowly birth (it was 
hardly unprecedented in the industry), it is less likely that she would have 
been admitted into the higher ranks of society with such openness. Her 
friendly relationships with aristocrats such as Lord Ellenborough, the 
Duke of Newcastle and Lady Hardy, which are revealed in her private 
letters, might have been jeopardised.” Her strategy forms an interesting 
counterpoint with that of leading Shakespearean actress Helen Faucit. 
Bratton shows how Faucit constructs a history that cuts herself off from 
her theatrical family, attributing her dramatic success instead to her deep 
association with Shakespearean heroines. Bratton argues this self-fashioning 
was particularly important when Faucit left the stage on becoming Lady 
Martin (Bratton, 2003: 180). 

Neilson’s attempt to hide her true identity is significant beyond 
demonstrating her commercial acumen, given her close association with 
Shakespearean drama and Juliet in particular. Jill Ennenn discusses the 
image of the nineteenth-century actress in relation to Victorian ‘bardolatry; 
outlining the process by which she ‘becomes inseparable from the heroine, 
who becomes transformed into a cultural icon that is worshipped as an 
admirable example of human nature’ (Ehnenn, 1997: 315). Ennenn argues 
Victorian women were judged against an idealised model of femininity 
that contemporary critics ascribed to Shakespeare's female characters, 
especially regarding moral goodness and ‘passionlessness’ (1997: 319-20). 
To discover that the revered Neilson was a bastard, working-class child 
and had acted recklessly against decorum in relocating to London without 
the knowledge, consent or supervision of her mother, would be difficult 
to reconcile with the ideology Ehnenn describes. It certainly runs counter 
to the naivety and purity so many critics ascribed to Neilson’s Juliet. In 
this context, the actress's dissembling can be seen as a sensible policy. 

Both the Rushton and Neilson examples outlined here relate to image 
control surrounding the actresses’ origins, often of most significance at 
the outset of a career. Nevertheless, for these women, as for many of their 
contemporaries, self-fashioning was an ongoing project and image 
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development would take on particular importance when touring, as we 
shall see in the next chapter. 
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3 
WORKING LIFE IN THE UK 


The leading actress in the country theatre will rise at nine, and, after 
laving her hot forehead and pale face with water, snatch a cup of 
turbid, provincially-prepared coffee, rush to the theatre, for the ‘call’ for 
rehearsal is at ten. The drama of ‘Susan Hopley, in which she sustains the 
character of that pattern of domestic young ladies in service, occupies 
her till past twelve. She then waits till two, for the eminent tragedian, 
Mr. Lara Thundertone, who is to ‘star’ as Macbeth that night, does not 
rise early, and always keeps rehearsal waiting. The ‘eminent’ having at 
last arrived—bilious of stomach and fastidious of taste—protracts the 
rehearsal, and, at half-past four, faint, sick, and tired, the sinking actress 
reaches her lodgings. Her dinner has been waiting two hours. It is half 
cold and wholly clammy. She is past appetite and orders tea, which is 
prepared as detestably as was the morning’s coffee. Dresses have then 
to be looked out, unpacked, altered, trimmings changed, and gold lace 
ripped off and ‘run on. The basket, that wondrous mystery, is packed, 
and the actress follows it to the dressing-room, where she is installed by 
six. For five hours and a half she acts, and acts, and acts, speaks, speaks, 
and speaks, changes her dress, changes her dress, and changes her dress; 
and all this time she never sits down for a moment. Home by midnight, 
she asks and enjoys her supper, the only meal hard fate permits her. 
‘She sleeps well, after that? might say an unbelieving reader. Sleep! She 
sits up till daylight, studying Evadne, in Sheil’s play; for the eminent 
tragedian, Mr. Lara Thundertone, of the Theatres Royal Everywhere, has 
chosen to play ‘Colonna on the following evening. Ladies at the head 
of establishments, schoolmistresses, governesses, shopgirls, milliners, 
cooks, housemaids, laundresses, and charwomen—what is your work 
to this?? 


This description of the daily life of the provincial actress appeared in 
“Theatrical Types’ and foregrounds the extremely unhealthy lifestyle and 
long working hours. Even allowing for Robertson's typical exaggeration, 
its portrayal of an unglamorous round of drudgery and exhaustion is 
credible. A healthy young woman should have been able to cope with 
such a schedule for a limited period of time, but the long-term effects of 
failing to obtain appropriate nutrition and sufficient sleep were likely to 
make her debilitated and therefore more prone to sickness. Since the 
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actress's body is a vital element of her working ‘equipment, maintaining 
fitness played a key part in her professional success. 


Health and working conditions 


The notion that women were physically inferior to men and liable to 
suffer from infirmity related to their reproductive function was inherent 
in the Victorian doctrine of separate spheres. Yet, as Keir Waddington 
points out, this ‘construction of pathological weakness’ was misleading. 
He concludes: “Whilst women suffered longer periods of illness than men 
they fell sick less often’ (Waddington, 2004: 414). This was valuable for 
the actress whose profession demanded high levels of health and fitness 
while often creating conditions that undermined it. It is important to note, 
however, that although the general picture might look rosier for the female 
population as a whole, the statistics show marked disparities between 
different locations and classes. Hence Waddington reports that ‘levels of 
sickness were greater in the North and in cities’ (2004: 413). Moreover, 
advances in medicines and the scientific understanding of disease, along 
with increasing state intervention in public health, such as sanitary reform, 
meant that the situation was not static across the century (2004: 418-21, 
423-7). 

In addition to the demands of the theatrical routine, the working 
environment also challenged the health of theatrical employees. Because 
actresses’ professional lives were predominantly carried out in urban 
centres, they were at risk of contracting the epidemic diseases that ravaged 
overcrowded cities during the Victorian era. Between 1831 and 1866 there 
were, for example, four outbreaks of cholera, an infectious disease that 
often proved deadly. Exposure to smallpox, a contagious virus, was 
particularly concerning since disfigurement might impair employment 
prospects. In London and other heavily industrialised cities such as 
Manchester, smog aggravated respiratory problems. Pulmonary diseases, 
including tuberculosis (known at the time as consumption), were endemic 
in the population as a whole and were responsible for the early death of 
many performers (Baker, 1978: 114), including Don. The close association 
of theatrical personnel put them at risk of contracting the infection by 
inhaling infected droplets when the sufferer coughed. Diarrhoea and food 
poisoning were also rife (Waddington: 2004: 413-14). Both of these ailments 
made performing and travelling difficult, if not impossible. Staying in 
lodgings of variable quality often produced other aggravations such as 
bites from bed bugs (Gardner and Atkinson, 2019: 60). 
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Within theatre buildings, extremes of temperature were commonplace 
with the attendant risk of developing a chill, cough or cold. Although 
advertisements for newly built or refurbished establishments often 
highlighted ameliorated conditions, such as superior ventilation in the 
auditoriums, facilities for performers were frequently poor.” Successive 
representatives from the Lord Chamberlain's office complained about the 
situations they witnesses during annual inspections. For example, in 1865 
the report of the Examiner of Plays and Inspector of Theatres recorded 
unhealthy conditions in the dressing rooms: 


Floors constantly damp, ceilings and walls begrimed with dirt; atmosphere 
charged with gas, passages reeking with sulphuretted hydrogen, windows 
which either will not open, or are never opened, [and] rooms without 
windows and without any mode of escape for vitiated air are serious blemishes 
in every House devoted to public entertainments. (T. C. Davis, 1998: 164)* 


Conditions at provincial theatres that relied on touring performers 
were often inferior to those of the capital. In “The Perils of Theatrical 
touring’ an unidentified writer in the Saturday Review in December 1889 
claims that the situation acts as a disincentive to improvement: 


‘The resident provincial manager has no special interest in the actors who 
week after week use his dressing-rooms; save when he produces his 
pantomime at Christmas-time, the performers in his theatre owe allegiance, 
not to him, but to another impresario, and would resent any interference 
on his part in their business. He therefore regards them as a means of 
ensuring his weekly receipts, and would grudge any outlay which would 
not be repaid to him by the public during their stay. The travelling manager 
would probably, if he noticed any shortcoming in the sanitary arrangements 
of the theatre, pass it over, and hope for better luck in the next town of 
his tour, and would assuredly consider it an act of ‘cutting off his nose 
to spite his face’ if (as has been suggested) he were to boycott for its 
insanitary condition a theatre which in all other respects it paid him well 
to visit; while, as regards the actors themselves, the supply in the histrionic 
market is so far in excess of the demand, that a protest which might 
involve the loss of a good engagement is not to be lightly made* 


The same year a letter writer to the Stage alleges that the miasma (noxious 
air) created in backstage areas is responsible for fatalities and illness: 


At a time when members of the theatrical profession are being struck 
down right and left with mortal sickness, it may be well to call attention 
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to the conditions under which the actor pursues his occupation. It is well 
known that many theatres are in a state most perilous to health. Faulty 
drainage, broken or obsolete sanitary appliances, unventilated dressing 
rooms, dead rats rotting beneath the lumber in the cellar, produce a subtle, 
often a palpable, poison, which has at least a paralyzing effect upon the 
energies of the actors, causing headache, faintness, diarrhoea, vomiting, 
and debility; and in some instances typhoid fever, gastric fever, and death.° 


Another flurry of correspondence was published in the Era the following 
year in support of the complaints of two actors at a Sheffield theatre.° 
Although the science behind contemporary theories of miasma is now 
discredited, performers were right to fear the detrimental effect of poor 
working conditions, which were likely to weaken immune systems. 

Certain parts of the performers’ bodies were particularly vulnerable: 
chief among these were the vocal organs. In large theatres and in an age 
before microphones, the actress needed penetrating voice projection to 
be heard in all parts of the house. Substantial speaking or singing roles 
put her vocal system under sustained pressure. In The Road to the Stage 
Rede devotes a section to ‘On the Management of the Voice. He advises 
gargling with cold water, frequent vocal exercise, ‘abstemious living’ and 
an injunction against any clothing that covers the throat (Rede, 1836: 43). 
When over-exertion causes the voice to fail, he recommends women 
drink an egg beaten into a glass of Madeira or Sherry, or ‘three spoonsful 
of the compound tincture of cinnamon in water’ (1836: 44). Even with 
such remedies, the frequency of reviewers commenting on hoarseness 
shows it was a common complaint for actresses. Other conditions affecting 
the throat or vocal chords that would nowadays be treated with antibiotics 
could prevent performance. For example, Sara Lane of the Britannia Theatre 
endured persistent bouts of quinsy, a complication of infected tonsils, on 
one occasion forcing her to withdraw from the stage for several weeks 
(J. Davis, 1992: 70, 105, 118-19). 

How well an actress was able to deal with an issue of ill health depended 
on her wealth and status. Marie Wilton suffered from hayfever, but when 
running the Prince of Wales’s Theatre she was able to arrange the pro- 
gramme so that she would not play when badly affected ([Bancroft and 
Wilton], 1889: 200). Similarly, Weathersby was able to take the best part 
of a year to recover from what was described in one newspaper report as 
‘neuralgic affliction.” While her husband continued working in the US, 
she recuperated in England, claiming on her return in June 1881: 


My native air agrees with me splendidly. I have done nothing but rest since 
leaving America last year. I haven't gained but ten pounds, although I look 
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as if | had more than that. Wait until you see me on the stage and you'll 
notice that I am not so greatly changed after all, as you appear to think.® 


A struggling actress would not have the means to facilitate appropriate 
periods of retirement, particularly if she feared being replaced in the dramatic 
company. It is clear that women often pushed themselves physically, with 
the risk of aggravating ailments. Wilton recorded in his diary entry for 
Saturday 11 April 1868 that Henderson was ill and so did not play at the 
Britannia. Yet two days later on Easter Monday she was performing despite 
being ‘very ill indeed’ and ‘is not expected to get through (J. Davis, 1992: 
141). The following year a similar pattern appeared with her playing the 
heroine when ‘scarcely able to stand: On this occasion, the gamble did not 
pay off and her condition worsened to such an extent that she was obliged 
to miss three weeks of performances (J. Davis, 1992: 159, 160). 

Even for actresses of high status managing a chronic condition was 
challenging. Although it was not revealed until after her death, Neilson 
suffered from a heart condition for many years. The stress of performing 
meant that on a number of occasions she fainted or had to withdraw 
suddenly from an engagement. For example, at the London Adelphi in 
1879 she fainted towards the end of The Crimson Cross. The performance 
was terminated and her illness attributed to neuralgia.” Her withdrawal 
sometimes caused derogatory comment in the newspapers, with sceptics 
questioning the genuineness of her indisposition and suggesting she was 
merely unwilling to fulfil the terms of her engagement. Thus in May 1879 
after Neilson had first limited her playing Julia in The Hunchback to four 
nights a week and then withdrawn temporarily, the managers of the Adelphi 
Theatre felt compelled to publish a statement from her doctor, confirming 
that he has re-examined his patient and notes: ‘She is still suffering from 
congestion of the base of the right lung, and will be quite unable to resume 
the discharge of any professional duty before Friday?'* Dubiousness about 
the seriousness of her condition was encouraged by the fact that ‘Like 
many overtaxed actresses, she looks the picture of health when on the 
stage, and her powerful acting makes it difficult to credit the reports afloat 
about her’'’ Fortunately, her box-office appeal was such that managers 
were still keen to employ her. 

While many of the diseases and deleterious working conditions were 
equally applicable to men and women, the actress faced additional challenges 
because of her sex, namely physical symptoms relating to menstruation 
and later menopause. Discussing menstruation was a taboo in Victorian 
society, so unsurprisingly actresses’ writings do not record how they dealt 
with the condition (Showalter and Showalter, 1970: 88). Accepted opinion 
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was that during their periods women should avoid strenuous activity and 
‘mental agitation. George Henry Lewes even claimed it was an impediment 
to women’s writing ambitions.” Yet actresses, whose work required physical 
and mental stamina, could not simply retire from the stage each month. 
Dealing with the practicality of managing blood loss in an era before modern 
sanitary protection products — the first commercial disposable sanitary 
towels appeared in the 1880s (Al-Khalidi, 2001: 258) — also presented 
challenges. The provision of water closets backstage was generally poor 
and where they did exist were frequently insanitary (T. C. Davis, 1998: 
163-4). Using napkins that needed to be rinsed and soaked would have 
been inconvenient when travelling between engagements and potentially 
embarrassing in a lodging room. A variety of menstrual appliances were 
patented, though not widely available, during the mid nineteenth century 
(Al-Khalidi, 2001: 261-8). Some would have proved difficult to accommodate 
with certain stage costumes. Many of the patent applications stress the 
improvement offered over rival devices in terms of the prevention of chafing, 
suggesting that skin irritation was a persistent problem for women. Such 
drawbacks were likely to cause particular discomfort for actresses performing 
energetic dances, wearing elaborate costumes or enduring warm weather. 
The hot flushes and associated sweating often associated with menopausal 
women would similarly challenge the actress's performance and may have 
necessitated more frequent costume cleaning. 

Another largely hidden problem relates to mental health. The rigorous 
nature of touring coupled with the precariousness of the profession 
fomented stress. In her diary Ellerslie records many instances of being 
in low spirits when work is proving elusive and she is struggling to support 
herself. Even when she has engagements she often experiences ‘intense 
depression, as shown in one typical entry: 


Thankful I am better, but that miserable depression has been like a thick 
cloud hanging round me. ‘One lone soul amid these grinding millions’ I 
studied my part walking up and down this room, the tears running down 
my face. I am afraid to think how badly I must have played. I have felt so 
crushed, so heart broken all the week - one by myself. The more I struggled 
against it the worse I felt. I had no heart for anything - no hope - no life. 
It was useless reasoning with myself. I could only feel - feel that I was 
wretched, and that all my life was a mistake. That there was no one in all 
the world so stupid, unattractive, or friendless as I! ({Ellerslie], 2005: 69) 


When such situations persisted for weeks or months, sometimes coupled 
with other personal disappointments or misfortunes, it would have taken 
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great fortitude to continue with optimism. For the most part we can find 
proof of actresses suffering depression or mental illness only when they 
resorted to desperate measures. Suicide was classed as a criminal act in 
England until 1961 with anyone surviving a bid of ‘self-murder liable to 
prosecution and imprisonment. Newspaper reports of actress suicides 
(attempted or achieved) often point to personal factors — stereotypically, 
romantic failures — as the immediate cause of the action. Such was the 
case for 16-year-old Edith Bertram, who threw herself off Blackfriars 
Bridge in May 1885.'* Nevertheless, work (or the lack of it) triggered a 
number of performers to attempt suicide. Frances Mabel d'Erne, who as 
Mabel Newcomb was a member of the Arthur Roberts Company touring 
Guy Fawkes, drowned herself at Waterpool, near Liverpool in 1890. At 
her inquest, it was revealed that d’Erne, aged twenty-five, supported her 
parents and for five weeks had been suffering from ill health and frequent 
fainting fits.'* The implication was that she was worried about her ability 
to continue working. A similar motivation was given by an actress who 
had attempted suicide at the same location in 1875. Appearing before the 
magistrate after her rescue, Jessie Waite, aged thirty-eight, claimed to 
have been connected with the theatre since the age of twelve, but that 
her recent attempts to find employment onstage in Liverpool had failed, 
leaving her destitute.’° 

Another case of actress suicide is interesting because it was taken up 
for political reasons, thereby showing the importance of the social context 
in which desperate women sought death. Earlier in the month in which 
she drowned - March 1875 - Jane Percy wrote an anonymous letter to 
the Daily Telegraph explaining her situation as a victim of the 1864 
Contagious Diseases Act. Successive versions of the legislation of 1866 
and 1869, ostensibly passed to prevent members of the armed forces from 
contracting venereal disease, gave the police the power to detain any 
woman they suspected of having a sexually transmitted disease. Percy, 
who had been recently widowed, described herself as ‘a professional singer 
and actress’ who had lived and worked in the garrison town of Aldershot 
in Hampshire for twenty years.'° Since her audience included many soldiers, 
she was ‘very much in their company” She alleged she was therefore under 
constant surveillance by the police, who suspected her of being a prostitute, 
leading to her and her eldest daughter being ordered to attend the Lock 
Hospital where they would have had to undergo a forced medical inspection. 
Fearing this brutal treatment, she had fled the town. At her inquest witnesses 
reported she had said she would drown herself rather than submit to the 
order and that the police had attempted to drive her out of the town by 
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stopping her from getting work.” She was thirty-five, her daughter Jenny 
was sixteen, and she left two younger sons. After her death, campaigners 
against the Contagious Diseases Act were swift to react. Percy’s suicide 
was used to highlight the injustice of the law and a fund was established 
to raise money for the children and also for the campaign to have the 
Act abolished (Jordan, 2001: 167-71). Campaigner Josephine Butler arranged 
for Jenny to stay with her temporarily and subsequently found her work 
as a domestic servant in Liverpool. The case serves to illustrate how the 
circumstances of the theatrical profession made actresses particularly 
vulnerable to charges of prostitution, not helped by the long-alleged 
association between the two ways of earning a living. 


Touring 


For the vast majority of actresses, touring was an inescapable part of 
professional life, particularly in the summer season when the major 
London theatres usually disengaged their company members. Wealthy 
actresses could afford to take holidays but for many the only option was 
to seek other opportunities in the provinces. For others moving around 
regional theatres was a year-long activity. The nature of touring underwent 
a massive change during the Victorian era. At the turn of the century the 
most important provincial establishments were the Theatres Royal, which, 
listed north to south, were situated at Edinburgh, Newcastle, York, Hull, 
Manchester, Liverpool, Dublin, Norwich, Bristol, Bath and Brighton. They 
frequently augmented their stock company of regular performers with 
peripatetic ‘stars’ contracted for short engagements. They would also take 
productions from their home base to a number of other relatively local 
venues. Allardyce Nicoll lists ten of these old circuits (Nicoll, 1955: 238-9), 
but they were largely defunct by 1850 (Booth, 1991: 17). Nevertheless, 
the York theatrical circuit, comprising the Theatre Royal, Hull and the 
Theatres Royal at Leeds and York were being sold together at auction in 
April 1859."° 

Another more limited form of touring was the result of managers 
who operated more than one theatre scheduling their companies to appear 
wherever they held an interest. Hence Cross performed at both the 
Newcastle upon Tyne Theatre Royal and the Lyceum at Sunderland when 
under contract to Davis, while Cleveland’s engagement to Chute saw her 
appearing at both Bristol and Bath Theatres Royal. Similarly, Kate Saville 
(1835/36-1922) played at the Nottingham and Derby theatres run concur- 
rently by her father, John Faucit Saville, who at various times also managed 
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Buxton, Chesterfield, Leicester and Sheffield (Carlyle, 1994: 188). These 
forms of touring are distinct from that undertaken by travelling portable 
theatres, which set up in smaller boroughs, typically where there was no 
permanent theatrical building. They functioned throughout the century 
but fall outside the remit of this study since ‘most portable actors and 
actresses spent their entire professional lives travelling with a variety of 
portable companies’ (Featherstone, 2018: 15). 

The number of provincial theatres fluctuated over the decades, with 
many new buildings being constructed and licensed as cities grew in size. 
Manchester, for example, became home to the Theatre Royal, the Prince’s 
Theatre (built 1865), the Queen’s Theatre (1870) and the Free Trade Hall. 
By mid century, London accounted for approximately one fifth of licensed 
establishments. According to statistics published in London Society in 
1862, there were 133 theatres in the UK, of which 25 were in London, 3 
in Wales, 9 in Scotland, 5 in Ireland and the remaining 91 in the English 
counties and Channel Islands.”” The figures exclude music halls. Salaries 
too were increasing. Horace Wigan, dramatist and manager of London's 
Olympic Theatre, reported to the Select Committee in 1866 that “They 
are very much higher, particularly in the country, where they have increased 
30 or 50 per cent within a few years’ (UK Parliament, 1866: 163). This 
rosy picture needs some qualification. Although the larger theatres in the 
big cities were experiencing a boom, the same was not true in many 
smaller places (1866: 210). One reason for this was that the development 
of the railway network enabled easier access to metropolitan theatres, 
causing a reduction in the numbers of theatregoers in outlying venues. 

It is important to recognise the distinction between the tours of an 
individual actress and the company tours that came to dominate provincial 
theatres in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. In the case of the 
former, the performer was the principal draw and during each engagement 
would typically play a number of standards from her repertoire. In contrast, 
company tours were marketed on the basis of circulating one particular 
drama. Booth names the 1868 tour of Tom Robertson’s comedy Caste as 
the initiator of the practice of single-production tours of West End hits 
(Booth, 1991: 18). The most popular plays were enacted by multiple 
companies working for the same management, each visiting different 
circuits according to a set hierarchy. A number one tour, with the most 
prestigious cast, would visit the largest, best-equipped theatres in the 
major conurbations, while the next rank of provincial towns would receive 
the number two tour, and so on. Equally prominent were tours that 
presented, in Joseph Donohue’ description, ‘a repertory system in miniature’ 
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(Donohue, 2015: 262). Typically led by actor-managers such as Irving or 
Herbert Beerbohm Tree, these offered audiences a rotating programme 
of a limited number of plays. The growth in touring companies was 
exponential: Booth claims the dozen working in the UK in 1871 rose to 
158 in March 1896 (Booth, 1991: 20). 


Touring as a ‘star’ performer 


The most common schedule for an actress touring in her own right 
was to open at a venue on a Monday, to give one or two matinee and 
six evening performances, finishing on Saturday night, then to travel 
to the next theatre on Sunday, prior to resuming the same pattern in 
the new town. On occasion, engagements were extended for a second 
week. Such was the case for Marriott at the Sheffield Theatre Royal for 
the fortnight beginning 18 May 1868. During the first week she played 
Bianca in Fazio (twice), Julia in The Hunchback, Pauline in The Lady 
of Lyons and Hamlet for her benefit on Friday and again the following 
night. Monday 25 May saw her take the eponymous role in Jeanie Deans, 
repeating this for the next three nights, followed by another benefit on 
Friday in which she played both Peg Wolfington in the comedy Masks 
and Faces and Meg Merrilies in Guy Mannering. She concluded her suc- 
cessful engagement on Saturday with another two parts: Mrs Haller in 
‘The Stranger and a final reprise of Jeanie Deans. The Sheffield audience 
thus had an opportunity to see her portray nine different roles over the 
twelve nights. 

It was usual for the actress to dictate the parts she would play (see 
Figure 11). This gave her some level of control, but the success of the 
booking depended on many other factors over which she had no power. 
Extreme weather conditions such as oppressive heat, torrential rain, fog 
or snow might deter theatregoers. Her visit might be unfortunately timed 
so that it unintentionally coincided with a popular local event, or she 
might find herself playing in a drama that had recently been produced 
in the town by another actress of higher status. Don’s agent tried to prevent 
a rival entertainment from reducing her audience when he wrote to Davis 
in November 1868: 


Mr Sothern is to open at the Tyne theatre Dec 7" the same date agreed 
upon for Lady Don with you. Do you not think it advisable to postpone 
or cancel the engagement. Two such attractions will injure each other 
- and if so - her Ladyship’s Easter engagement will also suffer.” 
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Figure 11 Playbill for Julia Seaman as Hamlet at Weston New Grand 
Theatre, Bolton, 1871. Seaman typically performed the role once during 


each of her starring engagements. 
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The level of remuneration derived from benefits and sharing agreements 
was thus difficult to predict and liable to fluctuation. In November 1867 
Neilson appeared for six nights at the Sunderland Lyceum, managed by 
Clarance Holt. He records: ‘She was to have a clear half of the week's receipts 
after one hundred had been taken. This dear lady and accomplished artist 
only received three pounds ten and sixpence.” The diary of Robert H. 
Littlehale, the doorman of Birmingham Theatre Royal, indicates how variable 
attendance might be. On Friday 9 May 1862 Cleveland (then in the regular 
company) took her benefit, on which occasion the house receipts were 
£18 2s od. This was a reasonable sum considering that Madame (Céline) 
Celeste, a bigger star (most famous for initiating the role of Miami in 
The Green Bushes), had brought in only one shilling more at her benefit 
the previous week.” Both occasions proved considerably more popular 
than the benefit of Avonia Jones on Friday 23 May towards the end of an 
engagement with her husband G. V. Brooke. Littlehale records: ‘when the 
Doors were opened there was not a soul at Pit or Galley for Several Minutes 
[takings] [€]7.5.0.”? Disappointing attendance figures might diminish the 
chances of getting rebooked at attractive rates on future occasions. 

The terms under which an actress performed were negotiated by her 
or her agent. She was more likely to reach an advantageous deal if she 
had a considerable public profile, could offer an interesting and exclusive 
drama and was not desperate for work. Apart from living costs, she needed 
to earn enough to offset the considerable costs of supplying her own 
dresses, which, as the dramatic critic of the Illustrated Review noted in 
1874, ‘even with the utmost ingenuity makes very heavy inroads on the 
salary:** Documentation relating to the Newcastle Theatre Royal provides 
evidence of what some actresses were paid. In May 1861 Celeste wrote to 
Davis demanding ‘a fourth of the house, and a half clear benefit, the same 
I have received at Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester and Bristol.” By 
1868 her terms had increased to ‘A third of the receipts nightly with half 
clear benefit.”° The same year Don's agent insisted ‘Her Ladyship will not 
go to Sunderland unless upon a clear half.” Six weeks later, in relation 
to an engagement at Newcastle he asked for ‘share after £100’ * Her share 
for this week in December amounted to £62 10s 4%d.” 

The precise terms were usually hidden from the public but it was not 
unusual for managers to drum up business by claiming they were playing 
huge salaries. Hence a playbill for the Queen’s Theatre, Hull for 31 May 
1858 boasted: 





The Proprietors beg to announce that they have secured the services of 
Sir WILLIAM and LADY DON for Six Nights only, who will make their 
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first appearance on Monday Evening, and notwithstanding the enormous 
expense of the Engagement there will be NO ADVANCE IN PRICES.” 


Both parties were flattered by such proclamations even if the actual payment 
was modest. Some undoubtedly did make handsome profits. Comments 
in a Dublin newspaper suggest that for Marriott provincial touring 
sometimes earned more than performing at her London theatre. The 
writer notes the opening of Sadler’s Wells for the 1867/68 season and then 
opines: 


Miss Marriott makes her re-appearance, but only for a few nights, as her 
country engagements are so ‘lucrative’ (I quote the advertisement by way 
of intimating with what frankness Mr. Edgar avows the considerations 
which guide him in managing his business, of which the Miss Marriott 
in question, who is really an excellent actress, is his principal stock-in-trade) 
that to keep her long in London would not be advantageous to the lessee’s 
banking account.” 


Comparison of schedules over several years shows individual performers 
favoured particular geographic regions and that they usually repeated the 
same pattern of engagements. Marriott, for example, frequently played 
in the north-east, north-west and Scotland, but in fifty years she hardly 
ever performed in the far south (I have evidence of only two short engage- 
ments at Plymouth in 1874 and 1877, one in Southampton in 1877 and 
one in Brighton in 1894 only). Tracing touring itineraries can be difficult. 
Many of the venues middle-ranking actresses frequented were only patchily 
reviewed in the Era since few had the means to put on a special train for 
London critics as Alice Dunning Lingard (1847-97) did in 1886 when she 
commenced a provincial tour of Sister Mary at Brighton.” In addition, 
reports in the ‘Provincial Theatricals’ sections of the journal are of necessity 
much more condensed than reviews of the London stage, so only leading 
performers are likely to be mentioned. This can lead to the assumption 
that an actress is resting, when in reality she is performing in more obscure 
theatrical spaces. Moreover, the criteria for critiquing productions is not 
necessarily consistent between the two. Comparing the Era’s pantomime 
reviews, Ann Featherstone detects a disparity in critical tone between 
London reviewers and the provincial correspondents, ‘suggesting a different 
agenda and even addressing another readership’ (Featherstone, 2010: 
178-9). She notes that the remit of the reporters in the provinces was ‘to 
simply “notice” performances and that actors often complained that their 
individual contributions were insufficiently considered (2010: 177). Failure 
to mention a performer, depending as it does on idiosyncratic taste and 
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space limitations in the publication, becomes problematic for the historian 
gathering information, but more importantly denies the actress exposure 
and thus, potentially, future work. 

Provincial touring had other drawbacks. In her article Anderton sets 
out the problems faced by the actress once she had performed in London 
and recommences a tour of country theatres. Only if she is engaged as a 
‘star’ will she have any autonomy in choosing roles: “Herein lies a great 
disadvantage, for circumstances can in this case wholly deprive the actor 
and actress of their function, at the very time, perhaps, when their powers 
are developed and cultivated, when the public should have the advantage 
of seeing their work, and themselves the fair benefit accruing from it?® 
Often the practical circumstances of provincial touring mitigated against 
the actress fulfilling her potential: 


To visit them as a ‘star’ a considerable amount of reputation is necessary, 
otherwise the engagements will not prove sufficiently remunerative either 
for manager or actress, and to enter them again in the ranks is a thing 
that can scarcely be done ... To an actress who has devoted herself to 
the study of a certain number of great characters, with a view to their 
complete delineation, and whose ideas about art are enlarged and matured 
by her experience, it is almost intolerable to work under conditions which 
render the realization of these ideas impossible.” 


Experience would teach the touring performer which of her favourite 
parts were likely to produce the best audience response according to local 
taste and conditions. In Scotland where the kirk was influential, strong 
anti-theatrical prejudice had a knock-on effect on audience numbers and 
sensibility. Buckstone, manager of London’s Haymarket, testified that 
Edinburgh has ‘a very critical audience’ (UK Parliament, 1866: 125). Despite 
this, the Scottish city’s audience was reported to be ‘the most refined and 
discriminative in Europe, and actors are more proud of laurels gathered 
in the modern Athens than even in London itself.” Occasionally the 
actress might encounter a strange localised practice or hostile claque. In 
the 1880s Birmingham suffered from the attempted blackmailing of 
performers in the pantomimes by lads and men in the gallery who 
demanded payment for applause and on several occasions meted out 
violence on those who refused to pay. Actresses were particularly 
targeted.*° 

A great deal of time and energy had to be devoted to arranging dates 
and venues for each tour. We can learn something of the way engagements 
were negotiated from the correspondence of managers. A positive personal 
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recommendation sometimes served as a useful introduction. For example, 
J. E Warden, proprietor of the Theatre Royal, Belfast, wrote to his coun- 
terpart in Newcastle: 


The Lady in question is a good MeloDramatic Actress, she is well studied 
in everything. She is very good in ‘heavy’ business - she is short, with a 
good, prominent stage face something like Fannie Vining[.] you can trust 
her with any part, she does not sing - Altogether you would find her 
very useful — not bad in anything ... She is about 26 or 27 years old.” 


This was written with the performer’s approval but in other cases such 
correspondence was private. An undated letter from the manager of the 
Theatre Royal, Exeter responds to a query about a Mr and Mrs Bousfield 
with a less than flattering testimony: ‘up to a certain mark [they] are 
admirable people ... Mrs Bousfield means well[,] is always letter perfect 
- but is hard and masculine - still they do their duty but are not popular 
with the company:** Since the actress would not be aware of what was 
written about her in such hidden testimonials, she was unable to defend 
herself against unfair judgement or personal animosities. The operation 
of what Viv Gardner describes as a ‘gendered power nexus’ of largely 
male employers disadvantaged the actress over her male counterpart 
(Gardner, 2004: 26). 

Given the potential repercussions, it was imperative for the actress 
to try to create a good impression on current and possible employers. 
This is borne out by the complaint of burlesque actress Jessie Bourke in 
a private letter to her sister Annie in 1870. Both siblings had begun acting 
in the late 1850s and for a while seemed to be headed for success. Jessie 
had been engaged at the New Royalty in London in the 1868/69 season 
but by October 1870 was struggling to find work. She writes: 





My dear Annie it is no use telling me to keep in with people like Mrs 
Rouse & other theatricals like her, I have tried & know them better than 
you. I am sorry to say like the rest of the world at the present time, they 
seem to be activated by selfish motives & only think of themselves, the 
fact of it is managers will only take those they themselves like. I am sure 
Eva [her cousin, Eva Watson, another putative actress] & I tried until we 
really were quite downhearted, teased by the agents, to whom we paid 
about fifteen shillings, but to no purpose.” 


Conversely, there were cases where the shape of an actress's tour was 
influenced by the favourable relations she has established. For example, 
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in July 1866 Seaman undertook an engagement on the Isle of Man having 
never previously performed there. (It was a five-hour sailing from Liverpool; 
Bradshaw’s Guide, 1873: 286.) The theatre at Douglas had recently come 
under the control of actor-managers Morton Price and Catherine Lucette, 
who had previously been proprietors and lessees of the Theatre Royal, 
Bradford. Seaman had worked for them at Bradford and Leeds from 
January to mid-May of the same year. Engagements with known performers 
and/or managers had obvious benefits for both parties, including mitigating 
the chances of being financially duped. 

Networks dependent on establishing interpersonal relationships are 
not the only ones in operation, as is made clear in Actor-Network Theory 
(ANT). Despite its theatrical-sounding title, ANT was not formulated 
specifically for studying the dramatic profession, but came to widespread 
notice through the work of Bruno Latour, originally in relation to scientific 
experiment. Writing with regard to the social sciences, Latour seeks to 
trace ‘associations’ that are in operation in any given activity, according 
equal consideration to both human and ‘non-human’ agents or actors 
(Latour, 2005). The ideas have since been applied to a range of disciplines 
and have proved especially useful for analysing theatrical touring (Sch- 
weitzer, 2015; Balme, 2015; see also Chapter 4). Envisaged as elements in 
an interconnected network, a railway timetable, costume, contract, copyright 
agreement or performance review may be as important a driver in shaping 
the season of the Victorian touring actress as her human contacts. Theatre 
buildings with their varying physical properties, such as auditorium 
acoustics, stage size and sets, similarly contribute alongside the venues, 
managers, backstage staff and performing company. 

A more obvious network association is the dramatic agent, used by 
many actresses to procure work for them at some stage in their careers. 
For example, both Neilson and Alice Seaman, Julia’s younger sister, are 
at different times listed as being represented by Mr E. English’s Dramatic 
Agency in Covent Garden.” It was customary for the performer to pay 
an introductory fee (in 1869 English charged five shillings) and then an 
additional fee for each secured engagement, typically the equivalent to 
the salary for the first week. Agents would usually discuss requirements 
with managements in the provinces and in London. Inevitably some were 
more conscientious on the behalf of their clients than others. In a scathing 
attack in the Examiner on ‘the dealers in dramatic flesh and blood’ in 
1875, ‘E. J? details how they prey upon the inexperience of those with no 
knowledge of the business. Although the correspondent concedes that 
not all are as bad, ‘even the most honest category of professional 
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engagement-hunters are not the cream of the theatrical world, and cannot 
be said to contribute in any great measure to the progress and purification 
of the stage’ ‘E. J? adjudges that eminent performers do not require their 
services and that agents therefore deal only in ‘mediocrity."' The writer’s 
ire is fuelled by a condescending attitude towards burlesque theatre and 
women chosen for their looks. Five years later, the Stage published a more 
favourable article on agents suggesting that the situation had changed. It 
concluded that the profession was helped by their endeavours particularly 
since they only pushed good actors and thus weeded out ‘nonentities’ 
from the stage.” The comments provoked correspondence from aggrieved 
performers who disagreed. 

Throughout the period press reports provide evidence of litigation 
resulting from bad practice on the part of the agents or non-payment by 
the performers. A serious case involved Coe, ex-stage manager of the 
Haymarket Theatre and instructor of Rushton. In December 1876 he instigated 
a court case against his erstwhile employers E. A. Sothern and John Baldwin 
Buckstone. Coe claimed that after twenty-five years’ service, he had been 
wrongfully dismissed from his employment. The defence argued that they 
had sacked him when they discovered that he had shared with an agent 
commission exacted from performers introduced to the theatre. Coe alleged 
the managers were aware of the practice (they refuted this) and that he 
had been dismissed on the basis of unfounded ‘talk of the Profession.” A 
number of leading theatre managers including John Hollingshead, Squire 
Bancroft, Benjamin Webster and Frederick Chatterton, gave testimony, 
most arguing that the practice of dividing commission with stage managers 
was injurious to the profession. Various reasons were given, including that 
it would ‘induce the agent to charge a higher rate than he otherwise would 
do for the purpose of making his business pay’ and would ‘lead to a wrong 
principle of selection.“ Giving evidence, Webster expressed his dislike of 
agencies in general and claimed never to use them. Chatterton, however, 
conceded that he periodically had recourse to agents for convenience, 
‘when artistes are wanted in an emergency.” 

Equally seriously, the prosecution averred that Coe was ‘levying 
blackmail’, by which they meant that he was taking presents from ‘actors 
and actresses in the shape of bonuses for securing engagements. Actress 
Emily Thorne testified that she had been asked for such a bonus on top 
of the usual agent fee, amounting to £60 for her three-year engagement. 
Coe won the case and was awarded damages.”* Press commentary is 
revealing. A report in the Entracte lays the blame for the situation on the 
‘lax management’ at the Haymarket.” The Examiner refers to the ugly 
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transactions and concludes ‘the jury must have come to the conclusion 
that the stage—like the Stock Exchange and the betting ring ... —is not 
regulated by the ordinary rules of morality and honour:* It noted that 
Thorne was happy to testify because she refused to pay (assuming she 
had been asked, which was contested), but that a performer who had 
paid would not want the fact broadcast. It is therefore difficult to know 
how widespread the giving of a ‘bonus’ was. 

Unscrupulous agents were not the only threat to the touring performer's 
financial health. She was frequently at the mercy of managers she scarcely 
knew and had to take on trust that they would meet their promised 
obligations with regard to payment and conditions of work. Unfortunately, 
in many cases the employers were unable or unwilling to do so, leaving 
the actress out of pocket and sometimes making her extremely vulnerable. 
She might, for example, find herself without the means to travel to another 
job. Jim Davis provides evidence of Jessie Wilton being forced to pawn 
her wardrobe when Henry Loraine, with whose company she was touring 
in June 1875, paid her twenty-five shillings rather than the agreed thirty-five 
at the end of one week (Davis and Davis, 1992: 116). The following month 
her situation worsened, as her father (Frederick) records in his diary: 


19 Thurs Another letter from Jessie, dated Huddersfield—saying she played 
there on Monday night last, & the manager left the Town on Tuesday 
morning, taking all the Receipts with him & paying nobody. (Davis and 
Davis, 1992: 116) 


Such behaviour leaves Wilton in dire financial straits, struggling to pay 
for her lodgings. Her response was to appeal to her family to bail her out, 
an option not open to all suffering performers. Davis points out how 
fortunate she was, being ‘a highly literate actress, with connections in the 
theatrical profession, who suffers neither from the middle-class disdain 
of a Helen Taylor nor from the ignorance and illiteracy ascribed by 
McDonald to actresses at the other end of the spectrum (Davis and Davis, 
1992: 122). Yet even with these advantages, Wilton suffered real hardship. 
Her history is typical of the cyclical nature of the finances of the actress 
who fails to become a star performer. 

It was not just the management that was substandard at some of the 
provincial theatres. A frequent complaint in theatrical reviews is that the 
local company is unequal to the talent of the visiting star or insufficiently 
familiar with the supporting parts in the pieces she has selected. In 1865 
a Sheffield newspaper thus praises a production at the Theatre Royal of 
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Sheridan’s comedy The School for Scandal with the observation that ‘It is 
seldom an opportunity is afforded of witnessing this fine play in a complete 
form, as the cast includes so many important characters, that few provincial 
theatres have a company sufficiently numerous and talented to attempt it; 
usually, therefore selections only are given’”” Buckstone’s evidence to the 
1866 Select Committee corroborates the assertion of the limited nature 
of the country theatres (UK Parliament, 1866: 124), as does a review of 
Marriott's performance with actors from the Leeds Royal Amphitheatre 
in 1867: ‘Miss Marriott was unfortunate in being “supported”—we should 
say annoyed—by a company, who, for the most part, were inadequate to 
the several characters which it fell to their lot to represent? *° 

One means by which actresses sought to augment control over the 
standard of supporting performers and the overall quality of the productions 
in which they appeared was by forming their own touring companies. 
Most of Marriott's British touring in the 1870s and 1880s appears to be in 
such a set-up.” None of the performers she employed were big names in 
their own right and advertisements make clear that Marriott is the main 
attraction. Not all ventures were as successful. On 19 March 1871 Seaman 
advertised in the Era for ‘with few exceptions, an ENTIRE COMPANY ... 
a good Leader and Property Man. Less than three weeks later and only 
seven days after she finished her solo engagement in Manchester, her 
company’s tour commenced at the Theatre Royal, Cheltenham. In one 
week they performed Leah, Ruy Blas, Hamlet, East Lynne, Medea, Katherine 
and Petruchio, The Jealous Wife and The Rendezvous. Although all of these 
were established dramas, producing so many plays with a newly formed 
group of performers was ambitious. Thereafter the company performed 
at less prestigious venues such as the Mechanic’s Institute, Swindon and 
the Agricultural Hall, Walsall, suggesting its second-rate status. It disbanded 
relatively quickly and by October Seaman is once more being contracted 
as a solo artist. She did not repeat the experiment. 


Touring in a travelling company 


The main advantage of joining a touring company is obvious: the actress 
evaded the worry of organising her own schedule and arrangements and 
no longer had to pay her own travel costs. In addition, if essentially 
touring one play, the requirement to attend a daily rehearsal was eliminated 
as was the need to alter her costumes since these were often supplied by 
the management. Yet the benefits of the dominant late-Victorian model 
of touring were not unqualified. Donahue suggests the increasing 
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dominance of the long run meant the performer was now more likely to 
have to audition for a part, giving rise to ‘chronic anxiety, and more 
reliance on agents (Donohue, 2015: 262). Furthermore, in exchange for 
the security of joining a touring company, the performer inevitably forfeited 
autonomy over her work, both in terms of part and delivery. As one writer 
explains, members of companies touring a single hit drama not only have 
to play the same part repeatedly over an extended period, 


but there is, of necessity, less independence of thought about their work; 
they are engaged merely to reproduce as closely as they can, the effects 
produced by the cast in town. Before rehearsals begin they watch their 
prototypes night after night; they are rehearsed in a parrot-like imitation 
of their originals, and any tendency to exercise individual thought or 
study is checked by occasional and unexpected visits of inspection during 
the progress of the tour by the manager or his subordinates.” 


Thanks to this mode of drilling, roles in travelling companies were increas- 
ingly entrusted to amateur performers. Job opportunities for professionals 
consequently declined, as bemoaned by ‘A Provincial Actor’ in the Era 
in July 1881." 

Joining one of the new-style touring companies might also carry a 
financial risk. Kitty Marion, who between 1892 and 1901 was in the chorus 
of the number one tour of John Crook and George Dance’s musical The 
Lady Slavey, was initially employed for ‘ten weeks certain, thirty shilling 
per week, half salaries for matinees and two weeks rehearsals’ (Gardner 
and Atkinson, 2019: 59). She records in her autobiography the dead end 
of such a contract with no guarantee of progressing to better, more lucrative 
parts (2019: 59-87). Despite understudying the role of Flo Honeydew and 
playing it on a number of occasions, she was successively passed over 
when it became permanently available (2019: 71, 80). After a lengthy stint 
on the road, the actress might hope to increase her income, yet the tour 
manager was more likely to replace her with another recruit at the same 
pay. Another danger was in accepting payment on a share basis. An article 
on salaries in the St James’s Gazette warns against such arrangements, 
giving cautionary tales of players ‘being left stranded and penniless far 
from home’ While the actress might see it as a good opportunity to be 
noticed, her profits are likely to be slim: 


One of the best-known travelling companies a few years ago, specially 
noted for its representations of old English comedies, carried the share 
system to an art, and only paid its leading actress a nominal salary. But 
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then it was her first chance of blossoming into ‘lead’. Instead of receiving 
a salary the ambitious novice will privately pay a handsome premium. 
Our best-known theatrical managers of course set their faces against 
engagements of this kind. One of them at least is in the habit of paying 
£15 and £20 a week to the chief members of his travelling companies, 
though their very names may be unknown in London. But the practice 
is growing for all that, partly no doubt owing to the influx of amateurs; 
and players of established reputation take it hardly.” 


Travel logistics 


Whether touring alone, with her own company or as a member of another, 
nineteenth-century actresses covered considerable mileage. In the mid- 
Victorian period the railway had replaced the stagecoach as the primary 
means of travel between major centres. Journey times could be drastically 
quicker: London to Liverpool reduced from around eight hours in 1841 to 
four hours fifteen minutes in 1900 (Smith, 1988: 16). For the touring actress 
the advantages of the railway’s rapidly expanding network were obvious, 
increasing her ability to travel independently between engagements. Yet, 
as Robin J. Barrow points out, the new form of transport also provoked 
fears about women’s safety, particularly following two cases of violent attacks 
in 1864 and 1875 (Barrow, 2015: 343). The standard train configuration 
consisted of separate six- or eight-passenger compartments segregated 
according to class. Once the train was in motion, it was only possible to 
change compartments outside of the carriage via the external footboard, 
an extremely precarious endeavour. A woman travelling alone thus risked 
being trapped with a potential attacker, particularly since carriage doors 
were often routinely locked between stations. When a young woman named 
Kate Dickinson was assailed by an ex-soldier in 1875, she sought refuge on 
the footboard, hanging on to the side of the compartment for five miles. 
Barrow comments on the newspaper coverage of the subsequent trial: 


Though her behaviour conformed to Victorian norms of modest and 
domestic femininity, she was considered irresponsible for exposing herself 
to risk. Women were expected then, as now, to actively maintain sexual 
boundaries while simultaneously remaining passive in a man’s world, a 
paradoxical responsibility that reveals fractures in Victorian gender politics. 
(Barrow, 2015: 343) 


Ironically, the railway - symbol of new freedom and exploration - was 
still a site of enforcement of rigid expectations about female behaviour. 
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Even though Dickinson had done nothing wrong, she courted reproach 
simply by being alone with a man. This case reveals the constant vigilance 
with which the actress needed to guard herself against potential violation 
while travelling in a confined public space with strangers. Sharing the 
journey with a family member or female thespian was not just more 
congenial, but would enable her to relax on her only day of rest. Importantly, 
the touring actress's frequent use of rail travel and the fact that the majority 
of her journeys proved uneventful, provided a counter-narrative to the 
sensational reporting of its dangers. She embodied resistance to patriarchal 
ideas of gendered space whereby women’s movement outside the home 
was restricted to a narrow range of safe environments unless she was 
chaperoned by a man. 

As today, Sunday travel was more likely to be slower than on other 
days of the week as there were far fewer trains timetabled. Engineering 
work was often carried out at the weekend and operators calculated that 
fewer people would choose to undertake journeys on the Sabbath, at least 
until the mid-century explosion in leisure excursions following a rise in 
the numbers with disposable income. Rail was not, of course, the sole 
means of transport. Steam packets were an option for some routes, such 
as London-Newcastle, Liverpool-Glasgow and London-Margate. Those 
engaged in Belfast, Dublin or Cork needed to take a ship across the Irish 
Sea. At certain times of year weather conditions made this a fraught 
experience. For example, in October 1857 Marriott played in support of 
Liverpool amateurs at the Bolton Theatre Royal, but the ‘performance 
was not so effective as it might have been, as Miss Marriott did not arrive 
until a late hour (after a boisterous and unusually long passage from 
Belfast), and consequently the pieces had to be played without rehearsal?*° 
(The usual sailing time from Belfast to Fleetwood, a port north of Blackpool, 
was ten hours; McNeill, 1969: 65). She had just finished an engagement 
in Belfast and the following week would be back in Ireland, this time in 
Cork. Sailing to Ireland was complicated by the fact there was no Sunday 
service. This could elongate journey times considerably as was the case 
in the 1890s when one of the companies touring George Edwardes’ produc- 
tion of The Circus Girl had consecutive engagements in Cork and Bristol: 
‘as there are no boats between Cork and Milford on Saturday or Sunday 
nights, the company were compelled to travel from Cork to Dublin, to 
cross from Dublin to Holyhead, and then to proceed to their destination 
via Crewe, Hereford, and the Severn Tunnel!’*” 

Luggage was another consideration for the actress whether travelling 
by rail or ship since she needed to transport her costumes and personal 
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items safely. Railway termini were not necessarily near to the theatre or 
her lodgings, requiring additional expense if she required a carriage or 
omnibus to traverse the congested city streets. Once again, being part of 
a company made economies of scale possible. 

In 1889 the Saturday Review records ‘the average weekly journey of 
a theatrical company is estimated by competent authorities at ninety miles, 
or thereabouts. No source for this figure is given. Because wages for 
members of a touring company were generally higher than those in a 
provincial stock company, the manager of the travelling company needed 
to keep down travelling costs by booking a logical and efficient touring 
programme visiting geographically proximate venues. The attractiveness 
of the programme lent bargaining clout, enabling the avoidance of as 
many ‘bad towns’ as possible.” The theatrical traffic manager would arrange 
all the tickets for the whole tour upfront. Large tours also frequently had 
the luxury of using one train throughout. By the end of the century the 
most prestigious companies, such as Irving’s, toured via special trains 
comprised of ‘a drawing-room, saloon and sleeping car for the use of the 
principals, and a family saloon for the other members of the company” 
The lone performer would ideally book herself an equally economic 
itinerary, but advertisements in the trade journals show that this was not 
always possible. Finding herself with a break of a week or two, the actress 
would advertise her availability and hope for a response from a neighbour- 
ing theatre. She was then hostage to fortune as to who would respond 
and how much travelling would be needed to get to an offered theatre. 

To demonstrate the implications of the different touring patterns, we 
can compare the tour Seaman compiled for herself in 1873/74 with the 
itinerary of the one she undertook as a member of Augustus Harris's 
Youth tour in 1888. Harris was the highly successful manager of Drury 
Lane as well as having interests in the Grand, Glasgow, and Tyne Theatre 
in Newcastle. Youth, which Harris had co-written with Paul Meritt, had 
first played at Drury Lane on 6 August 1881 and had then been repeatedly 
toured in the provinces. In 1888 Seaman was contracted to play Mrs 
Darlington, the wife of a vicar whose past transgressions return to haunt 
him and threaten the life and happiness of his son. It was a minor part 
though Seaman was widely praised for her portrayal. 

Seaman's individual tour began in Swansea on 25 August 1873 just a 
week after she had terminated a nine-month engagement at the Alhambra, 
London, playing Princess Aika in the operatic fairy drama, The Black 
Crook (see Figure 12). Between then and the end of July 1874 (forty-eight 
weeks) she performed at nineteen different provincial venues, mostly 


Table 2 Seaman's engagements for the 1873/74 season, showing confirmed acting days and periods of resting. 
Mileage is estimated from modern-day railway connections. 











From To Theatre Location Miles to Acting days Time resting 
venue in weeks 

25.08.1873 30.08.1873 ‘Theatre Royal Swansea 190 6 

01.09.1873 13.09.1873 Theatre Royal Cardiff 44 12 

RESTING 146 6 
27.10.1873 01.11.1873 Theatre Royal Great Yarmouth 171 6 

03.11.1873 08.11.1873 Bijou Theatre Royal Southport 260 6 

RESTING 2u1 1 
17.11.1873 22.11.1873 Prince of Wales Glasgow 400 6 

24.11.1873 29.11.1873 Theatre Royal Whitehaven 142 6 

RESTING 302 2 
15.12.1873 15.12.1873 Drury Lane London 2 1 

RESTING 2 1 
24.12.1873 03.01.1874 Star Theatre of Varieties Swansea 190 9 

RESTING 190 3 
26.01.1874 31.01.1874 Star Ashton-under-Lyne 185 6 

RESTING 185 3 
23.02.1874 28.02.1874 ‘Theatre Royal Coatbridge 392 6 


QOL 
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02.03.1874 
RESTING 
06.04.1874 
13.04.1874 

27.04.1874 
RESTING 
25.05.1874 
RESTING 
08.06.1874 
RESTING 
22.06.1874 
29.06.1874 
06.07.1874 
13.07.1874 


20.07.1874 


TOTALS 


21.03.1874 
11.04.1874 
25.04.1874 
09.05.1874 
30.05.1874 
13.06.1874 
27.06.1874 
04.07.1874 


11.07.1874 
18.07.1874 


25.07.1874 


Prince of Wales 


Welsh Model Theatre 
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Theatre Royal 


Theatre Royal 
Theatre Royal 


Queen’s 

Prince of Wales 
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and Theatre 
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Cardiff 
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194 
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13 
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386 
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12 
12 
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Julia Seaman, probably as Princess Aika in The Black Crook, 
which she played at the Alhambra, London in 1873. 


for six nights (see Table 2). She had one block of six weeks in which 
she could not work, being reported as ‘severely indisposed.*’ Another 
twenty-two weeks are unaccounted for, with advertisements showing 
that she was actively seeking bookings. Thus for a large proportion 
of her time (roughly 46 per cent), Seaman was ‘resting. This was not 
unusual. Davis refers to conflicting accounts of the typical amount of 
‘resting time for performers, citing one source that claims thirty weeks 
of work was standard in 1908 and another from 1907 asserting that ‘half 
of all performers were employed for only six months in the year’ (T. 
C. Davis, : 33-4). The anonymous author of “The Actor’s Calling as 
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A Means of Money-Making’ published in the Saturday Review in 1890 
cautions, ‘an actor considers, or ought to consider himself lucky if he 
finds employment, and consequently payment, during forty weeks out 
of the fifty-two; and would certainly be unwise to indulge any higher 
expectations.” 

Now consider the Youth tour, which consisted of eighteen weeks start- 
ing on 13 February 1887 (playing at Portsmouth, Southampton, Cardiff, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Bradford, Oldham, Preston, Burnley, Bolton, 
Huddersfield, Sheffield, Derby, Nottingham, Leeds, Newcastle and Liver- 
pool), a seven-week break, and another fifteen weeks of continual touring 
(Leicester, Birmingham, Wolverhampton, Birkenhead, Wigan, Oldham, 
Chester, Rochdale, York, Stockton-on-Tees, Manchester, Northampton, 
Bristol, Great Yarmouth and Norwich) ending on 17 November. Each 
engagement was for one week only. This time the enforced ‘resting’ period 
(in which Seaman unsuccessfully advertised for work) accounts for just 
17.5 per cent of the forty weeks. Unfortunately, there is no evidence of 
what she earned during this tour. 

Looking at the mileage travelled, both tours covered extensive ground. 
It is clear, however, that the hypothesis that companies backed by larger 
institutions had more leverage than individual performers to devise an 
economical tour is upheld. Although Harris's company did have to make 
some long journeys, in particular from Bristol to Great Yarmouth (around 
260 miles on today’s roads), the engagements were generally logically 
ordered. Seaman visited proximate centres when she could, as for example 
with the towns in the Greater Manchester area. Nevertheless, it is most 
likely that she returned to her home base in London (Kentish Town, 
according to advertisements in December 1873) when she was not working, 
thereby vastly increasing the number of miles she travelled to and from 
engagements. Even so, this was as nothing to the distances travelled for 
overseas tours. 


Accidents 


Exposure to the risk of accidents was a consistent feature of the actress's 
life. Travel introduced various dangers. Returning from the Standard 
Theatre in 1862, Marriott was injured in a traffic incident caused by a 
drunken cab driver, and in 1885 she suffered a painful crushed foot as a 
result of a railway porter running over it with a heavily laden truck.” 
Neilson narrowly escaped severe injury when the carriage in which she 
was driving in Chicago was pierced by a runaway wagon.™ Eleanor Bufton 
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(1842-93) was less fortunate, being unable to act for two years after an 
accident on the railway, which left her unconscious and subsequently 
caused memory loss (Pascoe, 1879: 60). 

Within the theatrical industry injuries frequently occurred due to the 
hazardous conditions of work, including defective stage machinery. The 
most serious risk was from fire, particularly for ballet girls whose costumes 
were often perilously close to the stage gas lights (Booth, 1991: 114). Mid 
century there were a number of fatalities including 19-year-old dancer 
Madlle. Julie at Plymouth in November 1855,” and pantomime artist Sarah 
Smith of the Prince’s Theatre, who ‘died of terrible injuries received when 
attempting in her inflammable dress to extinguish the flames which had 
enveloped her companion on 24 January 1863. °° Even if not fatal, fire 
could cause life-changing injuries. Dancer Ellen Geary was badly burned 
at the Britannia Theatre in January 1865, after which she spent several 
months in hospital. When she returned to the ballet the following year 
she was ‘obliged to wear silk coverings (flesh coloured) for her arms, to 
hide the burns’ (J. Davis, 1992: 86). 

Work-related fractures were also commonplace. Sara Lane fractured 
her kneecap by falling over protruding scenery when running for an 
entrance cue in April 1870. Happily her doctor’s prediction that she would 
never dance again was proved wrong (1992: 171, 172). In 1872 Weathersby 
had a serious accident while playing in New York, breaking her leg by 
falling through a trap on the stage.” When she died in 1887 some reports 
would attribute her fatal tumour to another stage fall, from a balloon 
when playing in Evangeline at St Louis in 1876. (The notion that trauma 
was responsible for cancerous tumours, in particular breast cancer, was 
common at the time, Moscucci, 2005: 1314.) Seaman sustained fractured 
ribs and other injuries when in 1865, during a performance of Hamlet at 
Jarrow Theatre, she fell down an awkwardly positioned stair at the rear 
of the stage. Two years earlier she had been lucky to escape serious 
consequences when she fell ten feet from a stage bridge at the Exeter 
Theatre Royal.” Neilson had to take time off from performing at the 
Gaiety Theatre, London after she was hit on the head by a heavy roller 
attached to a descending scene-cloth on 31 January 1870.”' The incident 
prompted manager Hollingshead to write to her: 


I am exceedingly grieved at your accident & am glad to hear that it did 
not arise from any carelessness on the part of our men. I hope you will 
not trouble yourself about business until you are quite well. Miss Jane 
Rignold has kindly consented to play the part in the interim. If there is 
anything we can do for you pray let me know.” 
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Theatre accidents could on occasion work to an actress’s advantage 
if she successfully stepped in to replace an indisposed performer. Cross 
was given the part of Ruth in the premiere of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
comic opera The Pirates of Penzance in April 1880 after Harriett Everard 
was injured by falling scenery. Rutland Barrington, who played the Sergeant 
of Police in the production, recalls noticing the stack beginning to move 
during rehearsal: ‘I called to her to run, and got my back against the 
falling wing and broke its force to a great extent, but it nevertheless caught 
her on the head, taking off a square of hair as neatly as if done with a 
razor. The shock and injury combined laid her up for some time’ (Bar- 
rington, 1908: 40). Everard died less than two years later, having reportedly 
never fully recovered from the accident.” As her substitute, Cross had 
just twenty-four hours to learn her role, but played it with great success, 
being, in the words of W. S. Gilbert, ‘letter-perfect and note-perfect’ 
(Gilbert, 1909). 

In many ways, the perils confronting the Victorian actress were not 
dissimilar to that of large numbers of contemporary working people, since 
employment conditions in many industries were similarly detrimental and 
the general environment in the towns and cities where she appeared affected 
both performers and audience members alike. In the mid 1800s, within 
theatre buildings, health and safety considerations were often given 
rudimentary attention — the restrictions and safety codes applied by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works and the London County Council in the 
capital and in the rest of the country by county councils, drove real improve- 
ments only in the last two decades of the century (Booth, 1991: 68). 

As we have seen, working practices for the Victorian actress were 
constantly evolving across the century. Undoubtedly changes to travel 
logistics and different models of contractual touring arrangements brought 
definite benefits for the performer, such as reduced organisational 
responsibility, but, for all but the highest-ranking stars, they also involved 
some loss of autonomy. The days of the individual ‘star’ actress were 
largely over. Another significant development, the implications of which 
are explored in the following chapters, was the increasing prevalence of 
touring outside of the UK as actresses took up new opportunities to 
extend their fan base and earning potential beyond British shores. 
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4 
TOURING NORTH AMERICA 


During the second half of the nineteenth century increasing numbers of 
British performers succumbed to the lure of performing abroad, particularly 
in the US. This was a marked change from the previous century when, 
as Travis Bogard explains, ‘No actor would cross the Atlantic and endure 
the uncertainties and hardships, the censorship, the meagre financial 
rewards of the eighteenth-century American theatre, if he could have 
survived in London, or, it must be assumed, anywhere in England’ (Bogard, 
1977: 4). More recent scholarship (Anthony, 2015) testifying to the presence 
of a number of British actresses on the US stage in the 1790s challenges 
the absoluteness of this assertion, but nevertheless the general point holds 
good. The venture became considerably more popular following positive 
improvements to the transport infrastructure within the US, the develop- 
ment of new theatre buildings in the major cities and the fact that com- 
munication and passage between Britain and North America had never 
been so easy. With favourable weather conditions, travelling time from 
Liverpool to New York could be as little as a week (though ten days was 
more usual), while improvements to the Atlantic Cable in 1866 enabled 
the reliable transmission of transatlantic telegrams. This, together with 
the fact that there was a shared material culture, made transatlantic touring 
an attractive proposition. 

The situation in the early 1860s was complicated by the American 
Civil War (1861-65) and few British actresses risked the undertaking while 
it was ongoing. An exception was 30-year-old Bella Vaughan, who, after 
four years working in British provincial theatres latterly as a leading 
melodramatic heroine, sailed to New York in August 1863. She, along 
with William Gomersall and another seven performers, were contracted 
for an eighteen-month engagement in Richmond, Virginia. In a private 
letter she states her agreed terms are ‘one hundred dollars per week and 
my expenses paid from the time of leaving the port of Liverpool, also 
board and lodging’! The group arrived in New York on 7 September but 
were reported to be ‘in a quandary’ about how to reach their destination 
since Richmond was the capital of the Confederacy.’ Presumably they 
had been engaged to play at the New Richmond Theatre, which was under 
construction and should have been ready for the start of the winter season. 
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Building delays meant that it did not open until 9 February 1864 (Fifa, 
1949: 253). In any event, it seems neither Vaughan nor her fellow players 
ever reached Richmond, there being no record of their performances in 
the city. There is a review of her appearance in Buffalo, New York, in 
August of the following year, but thereafter she disappears.’ 

In contrast, following the end of the Civil War in May 1865, the era 
known in US history as Reconstruction saw a host of British women pursuing 
their careers across the Atlantic. Rushton arrived in 1865 just three months 
after fighting ended, followed by Don in 1866, Weathersby and Marriott 
separately in 1869, Neilson (for the first of five tours) in 1872 and Seaman 
in 1874. Although Neilson’s North American tours were the most numerous, 
Weathersby fulfilled the longest continuous run of performing in the US. 
Her first prolonged sojourn began at the Chestnut Theatre, Philadelphia, 
in May 1869, beginning a series of engagements and touring productions 
that lasted five years.* Apart from two visits to her home country, each 
lasting a year, she stayed in the States until her death in 1887. She thus spent 
more of her career on the US stage than the British. 

Significantly all of these actresses’ transatlantic tours took place before 
the advent of major international touring productions such as those that 
proved so lucrative for Irving and the Lyceum company in the 1880s and 
1890s, and before the period of the ‘vaudeville chase’ at the beginning of 
the twentieth century. The latter era, as documented in Marlis Schweitzer’s 
Transatlantic Broadway: The Infrastructural Politics of Global Performance 
(2015), witnessed a fundamental transformation of the industry driven 
by a much larger-scale ‘transatlantic flow of goods, ideas, performers, 
agents, impresarios, and photographs via ocean liners, telegraph cables, 
and the like’ (Schweitzer, 2015: 6). Technological advances and corporate 
administration drove the transnational market in commodified theatrical 
performance in what Christopher B. Balme identifies as ‘first-phase 
globalization (Balme, 2015). In a discussion of theatrical touring in the 
first two decades of the twentieth century, he focuses on Maurice E. 
Bandmann’s companies. Applying Actor-Network Theory (ANT), Balme 
conceptualises Bandmann’s circuit as bringing ‘European-style theatre to 
all of those parts of the globe that could be reached by steamship or rail’ 
while crucially operating within an interconnected network of nodes that 
are subject to processes of ‘mediation, modifying the meaning of the 
performance in the different locations (2015: 20). These nodes include: 
transportation, such as shipping routes and climate; communication, such 
as newspapers and telegraphy; places of performances, such as partners 
and colonial bureaucracy; Bandmann’s companies; and Bandmann himself 
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(2015: 24-5). Although operating within a similar interconnected network 
of nodes as the Bandmann circuit, the women touring in the 1860s and 
1870s differ in themselves constituting the central node. Rather than being 
part of huge conglomerates, they were largely working as individuals in 
an environment in which the potential of mobility and the realisation of 
the commercial dynamic of touring networks was incipient only. 

The nature of the mid-century US engagements varied, many requiring 
complex logistical arrangements that would be difficult for an actress to 
organise independently. An article in the Pall Mall Gazette in 1876 entitled 
‘Agents and Agencies’ claims that while performers of the ‘highest class’ 
do not use agents, instead dealing directly with British managers, the 
situation changes when they venture to the US. Often agents ‘speculate 
in the performers, paying them a set fee, which they recoup by letting 
them out to managers around the States. Alternatively, 


Others [performers] retain, even in England, the services of mysterious 
personages called ‘agents in advance’; heralds and precursors who proclaim 
in the advertising sheets of provincial newspapers the approach of their 
principal, and make things pleasant for his arrival. ‘Agents in advance’, 
however, are the salaried servants of those whose interests they look after, 
and are, therefore, not to be confounded with agents who live on percent- 
ages and commission.” 


Employing a diligent ‘agent in advance’ could prove crucial for a touring 
actress since a lack of pre-publicity could have a detrimental effect on 
tickets. When Marriott performed in Buffalo in May 1869 a local drama 
critic complained: 


We have seen enough of Miss Marriott to be entirely satisfied that her 
manager, whoever he is, is sacrificing her. A lady of her talents should 
be known before she makes her advent in the city, and not come unher- 
alded. It is a matter of little consequence how much genius an artiste 
may have, there is no money in it, unless the public are properly informed 
of it ... Miss Marriott cannot fail in time to extort recognition from the 
American people, but the public mind should have been reasonably 
prepared to give her welcome.° 


Possibly Marriott had failed to engage an agent in advance. Certainly in 
October she personally wrote to Colonel Brown at the New York Clipper 
asking him to mention her whereabouts in the next edition, to report on 
the ‘successful engagements’ she had completed and to say where she 
would next be performing.’ 
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American agents frequently travelled to Britain to scout for talent. 
For example, Irishman Samuel Colville, who had previously made arrange- 
ments for touring stars visiting the British colonies and who was, in 1868, 
co-owner with George Wood of the newly altered Grand Metropolitan 
Theatre in New York, came to London in May and announced he was 
looking for British artists wishing to make their US debuts.* Marriott was 
one of the first to advertise that she had taken up his offer.’ On the same 
trip Colville also made arrangements with Alexander Henderson to engage 
Lydia Thompson and her burlesque troupe. John Hollingshead, manager 
of the Gaiety Theatre, advised another American manager Max Strakosch 
to visit London in 1870 in order to see Neilson.’° The resultant contract 
would prove extremely lucrative for both actress and manager though 
her first US tour did not commence until November 1872. Neilson was 
contracted through Strakosch, but also had a separate agent, Edwin F. 
DeNyse. Mostly his work is unreported but in February 1877 the Boston 
Daily Globe refers to him superintending rehearsals of Cymbeline at the 
Walnut Street Theatre where Neilson was shortly to appear.’ Shakespeare's 
play had not been produced there for seventy-five years so the need for 
directing the company was plain.” In her later US tours Frederick A. 
Schwab is described as her business manager. 

Performers who toured as starring performers in their own right 
mostly lacked the security of travelling among familiar co-workers and 
did not benefit from the support of a company infrastructure. Seaman 
was engaged on a different basis, being signed to headline in the Kiralfy 
Brothers Combination. Her experience is indicative of a change in the- 
atrical organisation in the US that was to have a profound effect upon 
touring as combination companies became the dominant organisational 
formation by the turn of the century. The reasons for the change in 
practice are complex and were triggered by more than economic condi- 
tions (see Bank, 1986). David Mayer explains the term, which initially 
referred to: 


a dramatic or musical or variety entertainment which toured with its 
own cast of performers and full complement of scenery. The term also 
described a business arrangement but not a theatrical result, in effect a 
temporary partnership and capitalization as two managements pooled 
their resources for a joint theatrical enterprise. Combination further 
described a touring theatrical program which brought together numerous 
stars or headliners on a single bill. Such a program was usually a sequence 
of variety and short dramatic pieces with the dramatic content being 
supplied by one-act plays or sketches. (Mayer, 2009: 38) 
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Seaman’ engagement with the Kiralfy Brothers, Imry and Bolossy, followed 
the first of these forms. She joined after one of them had witnessed her 
playing in The Black Crook at the Alhambra in 1873. The fraternal impre- 
sarios had previously successfully produced a different version of the 
extravaganza in New York (Weathersby would star in it when they revived 
it at the Grand Opera House in November 1874). Their new production, 
‘The Deluge; or Paradise Lost, was a spectacular drama based on the biblical 
story and opened at Niblo’s Theatre, New York on 7 September 1874 (see 
Figure 13). The programme gives star billing to Seaman as Satan and 
boasts ‘an Enormous CORPS de BALLET of 200 LADIES and 250 





Figure 13 Julia Seaman in the Kiralfy Brothers Combination 
production of The Deluge; or Paradise Lost, first played at Niblo’s 
Theatre, New York in 1874. 
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Auxiliaries.'* Spectacle was clearly the main selling point. Bolossy Kiralfy 
recalls: ‘It was the first American production to introduce a stage rainfall, 
which came from an immense water tank installed above a special metal 
floor’ (B. Barker, 1988: 94). Despite the fact that the opening night's 
performance lasted nearly five hours and suffered problems with the stage 
machinery by which the cast ‘nearly drowned, the production was popular 
and ran for two months. Seaman's performance as Satan was well reviewed."* 
By 14 December she was playing the lead role in another of the Kiralfys’ 
spectacular shows, Azael the Prodigal Son, at the Boston Theatre. This 
was followed by a tour of The Deluge to Rochester, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Cincinnati, Columbus, Buffalo and Montreal. At the end of the Montreal 
engagement she separated from the Kiralfy company and played for a 
further week in Toronto as a starring performer in her favourite roles, 
departing for England in late March 1875. 

On the face of it, Seaman's collaboration with the Kiralfys would seem 
to be successful, yet it carried a risk. By appearing in the extravaganza, 
she was associated with low culture, thus potentially damaging her image 
as a tragedienne. That Seaman had ambitions as a serious classical performer 
is clear from the fact that on 28 November 1874 she played Hamlet for 
one night at Booth’s Theatre, New York. This was a bold move given that 
the theatre was owned by Edwin Booth, of whom Richard Moody notes 
‘for two generations of Americans Booth was Hamlet and Hamlet Booth 
(Moody, 1977: 106). He was even rumoured to be going to take a box for 
Seaman’ performance.’* Perhaps unsurprisingly, Seaman’s daring was 
greeted unfavourably. A review in the New York Times bemoaned the 
‘entire absence of the traditional uncertainty and melancholy commonly 
supposed to be characteristic of the Danish Prince’s character’ while the 
Evening Telegram’s critic termed the production ‘a painful burlesque."® 
The reviewer of the Spirit of the Times adjudged Seaman’s version ‘unsuc- 
cessful and amusing’ and elaborates on why she was unsuited to the part: 
“Thoughtful conception she had none; nor did she give us any new ideas 
or business, nor did she speak her lines trippingly on the tongue, nor 
accurately; but mouthed them, as many bad players do ... Miss Seaman 
has a bass voice, but no other man-like attribute.” 

Nevertheless, Seaman persisted, playing the melancholy Dane for her 
benefit night at each stop on the Kiralfy tour, where she generally enjoyed 
better reviews and much interest. 

Marriott, too, may have suffered because she began her North American 
tour at Wood’s Museum and Metropolitan Theatre, New York.'* This was 
not a prestigious venue for a legitimate performer given that tickets also 
gave access to the million and one ‘CURIOSITIES of the MUSEUM.” 
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Worse, the theatre’s major success of the 1868/69 season was burlesque 
with Lydia Thompson and her ‘British Blondes’ (see Ganzl, 2002). Whereas 
in Britain Marriott could count herself a first-rank star, her position across 
the Atlantic is less clear. Significantly, she did not visit the major US 
theatrical centres of Boston, Philadelphia or Chicago. This illustrates how 
important it was for British actresses to have an awareness of the relative 
reputations of individual theatres in the US when making their arrange- 
ments, particularly when they were being courted by managers whose 
primary interest may not have been aligned with that of the performer. 


Repertoire 


In a speech given at her farewell performance at the Liverpool Amphitheatre 
on 1 March 1869 prior to her North American tour, Marriott portrayed 
transatlantic touring as a positive reciprocal exchange of dramatic work 
and performers. The picture her verse presents is one of shared kinship 
and eager reception where ‘We buy and sell upon a common mart.” 
Giving evidence to a parliamentary Select Committee in 1866 about the 
theatrical situation in the US, dramatist, actor and manager Dion Boucicault 
suggested that different cultural sensibilities were in operation across the 
Atlantic. Asked whether there was a difference in public taste, he replied, 
‘T think it is purer; they have a great desire to see what is commonly called 
legitimate drama; it is more frequently played’ (UK Parliament, 1866: 154). 
Having asserted that in the US the ‘standard of the drama is very much 
higher than it is in this country; Boucicault acknowledged that most plays 
performed there are English dramas (1866: 142, 150). Examination of the 
repertoire of the British actresses in North America shows that there was 
a cultural homogeneity. Mostly they acted in the same pieces that they 
performed at home and on their return to Britain they did not bring back 
American plays. The exception to this is Weathersby. A number of her 
most successful roles were in pieces that originated in the US, most notably 
as Gabriel in Edward Rice’s opéra bouffe, Evangeline (see Figure 14) and 
as Minnie Clover in B. E. Woolf’s burlesque extravaganza Hobbies. She 
toured the latter through the US and in Canada in the Eliza Weathersby 
Froliques Company between September 1878 and May 1880, only stopping 
when ill health forced her to recuperate in England. When she returned 
in the summer of 1881 she brought with her George R. Sims's comedy 
The Member from Slocum, which had recently enjoyed success at London's 
Royalty Theatre and which proved popular in the US too. Not all British 
drama translated so well across the Atlantic. In 1882, following Weathersby 
and her husband’s appearance at Colonel Sinn’s Brooklyn Park Theatre 
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Cover of sheet music for a song from the opéra bouffe 
Evangeline, as sung by Eliza Weathersby on an extensive US tour. 
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in Henry Pettitt’s The Black Flag (originally at the Grecian Theatre, London 
in 1879), the dramatic critic of the Spirit of the Times claimed responsibility 
for initiating changes: 


Mr. and Mrs Nat Goodwin, instead of taking my criticism upon “The 
Black Flag’ to heart, took it to head, and had the play rewritten by Maurice 
Barrymore. It now concludes with a roaring scene in court and is drawing 
crowded houses. Nat Goodwin is as funny as G. L. Fox in it, and Lizzie 


Weathersby is as pathetic as ‘Poor Jo.” 


While there may be some difference in taste between audiences in 
Britain as opposed to the US, regional variation within the US is not 
discernible in the studied tours. In the 1860s actresses not working in 
combination companies played the same pieces in the north and south 
(Marriott) and in west and east (Don). Marriott, for example, enacted 
eighteen roles, most frequently Hamlet, Jeanie Deans and Bianca from 
Henry Milman’s verse drama Fazio (1816). Her repertoire is consistent 
with the result of David Grimsted’s survey of US theatre in which he 
tabulates performances in Philadephia, Charleston, New Orleans and St 
Louis between 1831 and 1851. The most performed pieces were The Lady 
of Lyons, The Stranger, The Hunchback and Guy Mannering, all of which 
Marriott played in the US (Grimsted, 1987: 245). Grimsted accounts for 
why old dramas dominated the stage: 


These plays were given not as literary museum pieces, but because they 
retained their ability to move and to amuse. Because old plays were 
numerous, managers and audiences had a wide selection; because they 
were in no way protected, they could be altered freely; because they were 
presented alternately with contemporary productions, they gave audiences 
and critics alike a chance to judge them comparatively. (1987: 111) 


Bruce A. McConachie’s Melodramatic Formations (1992), which deals with 
the period from 1820 to 1870, is focused on Northeastern theatre. He 
dismisses other areas as slow to respond to changes brought about by the 
new bourgeoisie: ‘the West (New Orleans excepted) imported nearly all 
of its theatre from the Northeast; and theatres in the South grew slowly, 
retained the elite as their core audience, and rarely produced apocalyptic 
or moral reform melodrama (McConachie, 1992: xiii). Thus Marriott’s 
conservative repertoire would seem to fit in this environment. It offered 
post-war audiences the reassurance of drama that re-inscribed values 
such as honesty, faithfulness and integrity. As the southern states recovered 
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from defeat and the overthrow of slavery, this drama soothed rather than 
challenged a bruised patriarchal sensibility. 


Reception in North America 


The different levels of success that the actresses achieved in the US 
and Canada can be attributed to a variety of different factors, of which 
talent is only one. Reception was coloured by expectations and attitudes, 
particularly about gender and race, over which as individuals they had 
little control. Moreover, the volatile nature of Anglo-American relations 
following the conclusion of the Civil War made it a particularly challeng- 
ing time. Both sides of the combat had cause to be dissatisfied with the 
British response during the conflict. The South had erroneously assumed 
that British demand for cotton would lead them to challenge the Union's 
blockade of its ports from where British industry had previously been 
importing three-quarters of its raw cotton stocks (Paterson, Clifford and 
Hagan, 2000: 148). This did not happen. The British government declared 
itself to be neutral, a decision that Unionists interpreted as supporting 
the Confederacy. Ill feeling in the North was compounded by the fact 
that Confederate ships were built in English ports and then used to attack 
Unionist vessels. Notoriously in 1862 the CSS Alabama sank nineteen 
ships in just three months (2000: 153). After the war bitterness continued, 
with the US government demanding compensation in what were termed 
the Alabama claims amid rhetoric about twisting the lion’s tail. In the 
Washington Treaty of 1 May 1871 the British conceded regret for the 
raiding ships and agreed to be bound by the decision of a commission to 
be held in Geneva. The issue was finally resolved at the end of 1872 with 
Britain paying $15.5 million to the US, though not handing over Canada 
as some US politicians had demanded (2000: 179). 

Although US antipathy to Britain was heightened during the Civil 
War and its aftermath, it was not a new phenomenon. Stephen Tuffnell 
argues it had developed in the antebellum period because of economic 
competition and ‘geopolitical fears of suspected British neo-imperialisnY 
(Tuffnell, 2011: 78). The settlement of the Alabama claims failed to dispel 
American mistrust and antagonism continued to shape opinion during 
the Gilded Age and was instrumental in forming nationalist identity (2011: 
79). Tuffnell claims: 


Throughout the nineteenth century, American nationalists equated political 
independence with cultural autonomy. Freedom from the stubborn roots 
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of British intellectual hegemony was seen to be the prerequisite for a 
distinctively ‘American’ character and civilization. Attacks upon Anglo- 
mania were thus a feature of protracted attempts to assert a robust and 
positive sense of American national identity. (2011: 84) 


This desire for cultural estrangement would have implications for the 
reaction to British performers on the US stage. Anglophobia can often 
be detected in the terms in which discussion of an actress was framed. 
Examination of press comment on transatlantic touring reveals some 
consistent themes. Some journalists express their discomfort about British 
artists by warning that the visitors are likely to be disappointed with the 
financial reality facing those crossing the Atlantic. In a letter from New 
York to the editor of the Era dated 27 August 1867, ‘C. J. E? cautions: 


“The cry is still they come’ I allude to the influx of Britishers, Professional 
and otherwise. I, however, think that the market is overstocked, and, 
with a spirit of kindness, take this opportunity of giving your readers 
some idea of affairs at present. To commence: salaries, I can conscientiously 
say, have fallen 20 per cent. on last fall, whilst actors without number 
may be found haunting the agents and boulevards of our city. That some 
few are doing well there is no denying, but that the greater portion are 
only getting a moderate living is equally true. I know that this country 
is pictured as an El Dorado to actors, but very few find their chateaux 
en Espagne realised.” 


It was not just foreign performers who were suffering, as an article 
derived from information in the New York Clipper the same month made 
clear. The unnamed writer explained many actors had yet to be engaged 
for the coming season and that even major stars were accepting lesser 
terms than the previous year. He alleges the situation was much better 
during the war and once again implies that the arrival of ‘a great many 
artists connected with the different branches of the Profession ... from 
foreign parts’ has contributed to the problems.” 

Another correspondent of the Era, ‘Cosmopolite, writing from Cincin- 
nati in February 1869, expresses a similar concern about the potential 
financial gains to be had by British actors: 


There seems to be a slight flutter of commotion amongst the dramatic 
community owing to the number of actors daily arriving in this country 
from what Americans love to call “Hold Hingland, and the fact that some 
American Managers are advertising for companies in your paper. Most 
American stock actors are of opinion that English actors will be brought 
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out to the profit of the Manager and the depreciation of the salaries of 
native and resident artists. This is in some degree true. That good salaries 
will be paid for actors engaged by New York Managers I do not doubt, 
but they will find expenses heavier in this country, and when they change 
their base a depreciation of salary will generally occur. What actors feel 
here pecuniarily is extra amount paid for living, having to find in nearly 
all Theatres their entire wardrobe, and the enormous expense of travelling 
owing to the distance between most Theatres.” 


Such writing attests to protectionist fears within the American acting 
community. Cosmopolite explains that salaries vary across the country 
and that business has lately been depressed. He argues that even if ‘good 
leading actors’ earn $50 a week, it only equates to ‘three pounds a week 
in the old country’ allowing for expenses and currency differences. He 
concludes with the advice: “To would-be visitors to this country I would 
say there is a good field if they are really first-class artistes, but mediocrity 
will fare better at home, as the American people are quite as exacting as 
a British public’ The assertion in such journalism that a talented performer 
will inevitably be recognised and rewarded is perhaps rather naive. 

Anti-British prejudice is evidenced by a lengthy article in the New 
York World occasioned by a dispute involving Henderson, the manager 
of Lydia Thompson's burlesque troupe, and Wilkes’ Spirit of the Times 
after that paper published an offensive article that Henderson claimed 
was libellous.” The World journalist declares that the English man is 
protesting unfairly of jingoistic treatment, but the terms in which he 
articulates his argument against this ‘most unwarrantable nonsense’ are 
themselves inflected by nationalistic feeling. He compares the ‘forbearing 
rectitude of the average Yankee critic with ‘the ‘pure figment of the 
perturbed British brain, then disparages English talent, suggesting that 
‘England had no actors, save such as were lent to her by France and 
America. He denigrates a number of English actresses including Mary 
Frances Scott-Siddons and Lucy Rushton, and has a snide dig at Marriott: 
‘We put up with Marriott in exchange for Susan Denin, whom we sent 
to greedy Britons with all her imperfections on her head; and we hid our 
disappointment at the inequality of the barter: 

Unsurprisingly this dispute was reported somewhat differently in the 
pages of the Era in June 1869. In a letter from the US, “The Imported 
Sparrow (a nom de plume of British actress Catherine Lucette)”° introduces 
the topic by first reporting her own clashes with the editor and owner of 
the New York Herald (James Gordon Bennett), whom she accuses of being 
the ‘grand stirrer up of the Alabama mess, and advocate of “war with 
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England”.” She also lambasts the editor of the Evening Telegram (James 
Gordon Bennett Junior), claiming that like his father, he is ‘the bitterest 
enemy of everything English (the Theatrical Profession in particular)’ 
The Era prints the response by the editor of Wilkes’ Spirit of the Times 
when contacted by Henderson's lawyer. The tone of the article is far from 
conciliatory and plays on Anglophobia through the imagery of contagion: 
‘New York was bad enough off with its own home muck before Henderson 
imported this flaxen scrofula, this worse than yellow fever, from the slums 
of London, and we intend to do our best to cure our city of the epidemic?** 
English readers are likely to have reacted with indignation, especially as 
it was followed by a letter to the Era’s editor in which Henderson provided 
his account of events. He recounts how the antagonism reached such 
a pitch that he was physically assaulted and threatened with a pistol by 
the writer of the initial article, George H. Butler. His interpretation 
of the critique of his troupe being motivated by nationalist prejudice 
would seem to have been corroborated by the evidence from the 
New York paper.” 

Although the aggression of this incident was exceptional, theatrical 
journalists sporadically fanned the flames of anti-British sentiment. In 
November 1873, the Brooklyn Daily Eagle published an article that was 
highly critical of the standard of visiting performers: 


Judging from the people who have been sent to this country from England, 
to act for us, we are forced to the conclusion that either the dramatic 
standard is much lower in London than here, or else the London actors 
imagine our standard to be so low that anything will suit us. Upon no 
other hypothesis can we account for the incompetents who, from time 
to time drift over here, sputter for a brief while in an artificial light and 
finally sink out of sight.” 


The critic denies that nationalist prejudice accounts for the poor reception, 
but instead avers that American audiences view dispassionately, express 
displeasure by non-attendance and judge ‘by a higher standard than 
upon the other side of the water. He warns: ‘If this course of manage- 
ment continues ere long it will be a reproach to an actor to be called of 
English origin and the mere announcement of an actor from England 
sufficient notification to the public to stay away. This article is typical 
of journalism on both continents that is predicated on essential differ- 
ences, with the home country having a superior performance style. So, for 
example, a critic in a Belfast newspaper makes a passing remark claiming 
Rushton ‘suffer[s] from a too ready acquiescence in the mannerism of the 
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American stage, which has been fatal to the due success of so many of our 
dramatic artists.*" 

American journalists are especially sensitive to any perceived slight 
to American actors appearing in England. This is a legacy of the 1849 
Astor Place Riot in New York, which took place at a performance by the 
British actor William Macready. It was provoked by his rivalry with the 
American tragedian Edwin Forrest and the latter’s hostile reception in 
England, supposedly encouraged by Macready himself. The incident caused 
at least twenty-five fatalities and numerous injuries. In 1882 the New York 
Clipper reports US favourite Edwin Booth’s announcement that he will 
not return to England for a third tour as although the English give him 
acclaim, he ‘has not covered his costs. Once again the writer underlines the 
contrast between the two audiences and the distinction of the home nation: 


This country ... has not only been prompt and generous in its recognition 
of the talents of English actors, but it has been liberal, besides, in its 
pecuniary reward of those talents. It is conceded on this side of the 
Atlantic that fame alone is not bread; and if the actor from abroad has 
shown that he possessed merit, our people have not stayed away from 
the theatre because he was an Englishman.” 


Transatlantic prickliness is similarly shown in the comments of an unnamed 
theatre manager quoted in a New York newspaper of 1880. He laments 
the failure of certain American dramatists in England due to unwarranted 
criticism by the British press. While recognising the universality of the 
language and human nature, he nevertheless expresses patriotic condescen- 
sion: ‘Our people are better educated and more educated and more 
intelligent, as well as more cosmopolitan than the English.” 

Xenophobic rhetoric could influence the actress’s reception. Just after 
Marriott returned home the New York newspaper the Spirit of the Times 
indulged in tub-thumping. Responding to criticism in a London journal 
of US reviews, it asserts: 


‘These notices are ... just summaries of third-rate actors who came to this 
country from England as first-class stars, after having bought three column 
puffs of their talents in the Orchestra. Miss Marriott, Miss Neilson and Mr. 
Fechter are instances of English impudence in attempting to forestall if not 
intercept righteous public opinion and honesty of utterance on this side.™* 


The article is reprinted in the Memphis Daily Appeal under the title “Rough 
but Honest.** It claims the sentiment ‘will be generally endorsed. This is 
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disingenuous since only four months earlier the paper had proclaimed 
‘the undoubted superiority’ of Marriott's Hamlet and her ‘versatility of 
genius rarely evinced by our so-called stars.*° The volte-face illustrates 
how the perception of individual artists was governed by outside dis- 
courses that were beyond their control. Similarly, in her autobiography 
Adelaide Calvert reports that when she accompanied the US-born Mary 
Anderson on a tour of her home country in 1889, the New York press were 
antagonistic because she had brought over an English company, thereby 
ignoring and, by implication, denigrating homegrown theatrical talent 
(Calvert: 1911: 243). 

Jingoistic prejudice affected both sexes, but women were also vulnerable 
to personal attack because of different national aesthetic conceptions. Lois 
Banner argues that, following the Civil War, the dominant model of beauty 
in the US, what she terms the ‘steel-engraving lady who hada frail, willowy 
frame with delicate features and small hands and feet, is challenged by the 
‘voluptuous woman’ (Banner, 1983: 5). The former’s aesthetics fits with the 
constricted mid-century view of women’s function in society. The latter, 
which Banner describes as ‘a buxom, hearty, and heavy model of beauty, 
was more overtly sexual and popularised by the British burlesque troupe, 
Lydia Thompson’s British Blondes, then enjoying phenomenal success in 
the US (1983: 46, 56-7). Weathersby was part of this vogue (see Figure 15), 
playing in a number of burlesque troupes, including the Blondes, and on 
several occasions taking over Thompson's parts when she was ill. The physical 
attractions of the Blondes impacted negatively on some of their fellow 
actresses as noted in the New York Clipper: 


English actresses who come among us now-a-days must come with golden 
tresses and well-developed limbs, which they must not be chary of 
exhibiting ... otherwise they had better remain on Albion's shore. That 
may account for Miss Fiddes and Miss Marriott not making a great success 
here. To be sure, Miss Marriott appeared in tights in ‘Hamlet’, but we 
must have them flesh colored or not at all.’” 


Robert C. Allen states in Horrible Prettiness: Burlesque and American 
Culture (1991), the “leg business” put the issue of female sexuality on center 
stage’ (R. Allen, 1991: 77). It was not just legs that offended some US sensibili- 
ties. Critics were perturbed by Rushton’s physique, especially her well- 
developed breasts.** When she played Rosalind in As You Like It in New 
York, the Spirit's reviewer commented on her inappropriately low décolletage 
(Curry, 1994: 105).”’ At the Arch Street Theatre, Philadelphia, in June 1866 
she was similarly castigated for the ‘indelicacy’ of her ‘resplendent 
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Eliza Weathersby wearing a garter with the wording ‘Honi 
soit qui mal y pense’, the motto of the Order of the Garter. Meaning 
‘Shame to him who thinks evil’, it is thus a joke about those who opine 
against exposing legs. 
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paraphernalia: ‘She does not inspire in this dress even the vulgar admiration 
of the crowd, so ungraceful is the whole exhibition?“° Yet the same outfits 
worn next month at the Boston Museum in Ogarita; or, The Sea of Ice were 
received much more favourably: “The astonishing display of gorgeous 
costumes ... has rendered the Museum a grand centre of attraction this 
week to our theatre-goers. The ladies admire this sort of thing, of course, 
while the gentlemen find it worth their while to use both eyes and lorgnettes, 
and evidently, from their enthusiastic applause, think they are well repaid?” 
The male gaze, as foregrounded here, was inescapable. Blatant misogynistic 
animosity appeared in a report on the closure of Rushton’s theatre published 
in the Memphis Public Ledger: “Lucy is no actress, but fair and fat, and 
excessively English. Brown stout and beefsteak rare are wholesome—but 
gross. * The language echoes that of Nathaniel Hawthorne (author of The 
Scarlet Letter and American Consul to Britain 1853-57). In a travel article 
published in book form in 1863 he notes: 


it strikes me that an English lady of fifty is apt to become a creature less 
refined and delicate, so far as her physique goes, than anything that we 
Western people class under the name of woman. She has an awful ponderosity 
of frame, not pulpy, like the looser development of our few fat women, 
but massive with solid beef and streaky tallow; so that (though struggling 
manfully against the idea) you inevitably think of her as made up of steaks 
and sirloins. When she walks, her advance is elephantine ... She certainly 
looks tenfold—nay, a hundredfold—better able to take care of herself than 
our slender-framed and haggard womankind ... (Hawthorne, 1865: 57-8) 


Even Neilson, widely regarded as a great beauty, did not escape jingoistic 
attack. An article in the New York Mercury claims she did not excite any 
furore in Louisville, Kentucky, where her looks only count as second-rate: 
‘In this country beautiful women are so plentiful that we never think it 
worthwhile to make a fuss over them; but in Europe they are scarce, and 
whenever one is discovered all the beaux go into ecstasies over her?” 
While actresses were used to their appearance being scrutinised at home, 
national prejudice intensified the pressure when touring abroad. 


Financial rewards 


The success of North American tours was not only affected by aesthetic 
taste and political relations between Britain and the US, but was also 
dependent upon economic considerations. For some the gamble of 
transatlantic touring paid off, notably Neilson used her substantial earnings 
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to fund a lavish lifestyle with expensively furnished apartments and foreign 
holidays.“ For her 1874/75 engagement Strakosch paid Neilson £10,000 
for 100 performances and he offered her the same to repeat it the following 
season though she declined because of her health.” Her terms were $500 
nightly for 100 performances, a sum that was widely reported in the press 
with amazement but which the manager did not regret.“ The immensity 
of her pay is clear from a report in the New York World of the salaries 
of leading actresses in 1876. Outside of New York they range from $50 
to $150 a week, while the highest sum paid in New York was to Fanny 
Davenport at the Fifth Avenue Theatre and Clara Morris at the Union 
Square, both of whom received $1,000 week when starring, only.” In 1877 
Strakosch declared that for Neilson’s 140 performances ‘I have paid her 
$70,000 as her share and $3,000 she got for benefits’“* The theatres also 
profited from the full houses drawn to see the actress; newspapers frequently 
report the receipts are larger than any previous performance. Neilson 
invested a large part of her earnings in real estate in New York and Chicago, 
but her speculation proved unfortunate and she lost around $40,000 due 
to the economic depression in the US.” For her ‘Farewell Tour’ starting 
in November 1879 and ending the following July she reportedly received 
around $95,000.” 

Other actresses’ tours proved less lucrative although firm evidence is 
scant and newspaper reports, often the only extant sources, are unreliable. 
They are, however, useful where they refer to comparative earnings as 
when Weathersby and her Froliques Company are reported as ‘meeting 
with unparalleled success in the West. At Toronto their receipts exceeded 
Robson & Crane’s for one week by $1,000; and at Detroit they took $500 
more on the week than Modjeska?*' Weathersby was proving more popular 
than a celebrated comic duo and the renowned Polish tragic actress. 
Marriott was said to be in receipt of £100 a night in the US according to 
the prosecuting council in an English court case relating to Sadler’s Wells.” 
The Era, purporting to quote from the New Orleans Daily Picayane, alleged 
‘on good authority’ that Marriott’s share of the profits for eight consecutive 
performance in New Orleans in September 1869 was over £500, a handsome 
sum.” Yet, even if true, this presents a partial picture. In that city the 
actress was extremely popular, her opening night attracting ‘one of the 
largest audiences ever assembled within the walls of this time honoured 
place of amusement; but she met with less success elsewhere.** In New 
York poor audiences were attributed to driving rain, and she failed to 
draw in Memphis, St Louis or in Cincinnati, where the houses were ‘dismally 
small.°> Overall, the fact that Marriott, like Seaman after her, undertook 
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only one North American tour suggests that either the total profits were 
not great or at least not sufficient to compensate for the physical and 
emotional hardship it entailed. That Marriott may have been unfortunate 
in arriving in the United States at an inauspicious time is suggested in 
Cosmopolite’s letter. The correspondent warns that although business has 
been flourishing in the east, it is poor elsewhere and that legitimate drama 
is struggling to draw good houses.” This is borne out by Marriott's experi- 
ence in St Louis and Memphis.” Even so, Marriott's timing was lucky in 
comparison to Seaman, who arrived in the US as the country was suffering 
a severe financial depression. Started in 1873 with the Panic triggered by 
the failure of a major investment bank, the depression continued until 
1878. According to Peter A. Davis, it had a direct influence on the demise 
of the stock company and growth of both the combination model and 
variety (P. A. Davis, 1988). Yet even during the depression the rewards 
seemed attractive from afar, with the New York World claiming in June 
1876: “The salaries paid to actors in America are nearly twice as large as 
those paid in England, taking into consideration the cost of living, etc., 
in the two countries?** Unless they had extensive regional knowledge it 
was difficult for actresses to make an informed judgement about the likely 
financial prospects for a North American tour. 


Merchandising 


One means of augmenting performance profits was by strategic merchandis- 
ing. The dissemination of images of celebrities grew exponentially with 
the mass production of cartes de visite in the early 1860s (see Plunkett, 
2003; Mayer, 2007). In Britain the records of Stationer’s Hall where images 
were registered to protect copyright, frequently includes the names of 
actresses. Forty-two photographic portraits of Neilson plus three drawings 
are listed.* By 1876, 20,000 copies of her photographs were estimated to 
have been sold in the US. After her death a book dealer reported the 
sale of her pictures as ‘phenomenal ... greater than any other actress, 
living or dead.*' The most popular with the buyers, who were mainly 
women and of all classes, were the larger cabinet cards, especially of her 
in costume as Viola (see Figure 16), Imogen and Rosalind (all taken in 
the studio, not onstage). Young men preferred pictures of her as Juliet. 
Although cartes and cabinet cards proved enormously popular, they aroused 
much contemporary disquiet due to the bold display of the female body. 
Rachel Teukolsky notes, ‘a photographic portrait is not the mere mute 
objectification of a person, but rather a lingering engagement with that 
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Shakespeare's ‘‘ Twelfth Night.” 
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A 
Adelaide Neilson as Viola in Twelfth Night, a part she first 
played in Cincinnati in 1876. 
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person's intimate, unique surfaces, a literal touching of the body with 
light’ (Teukolsky, 2015: 472). She argues that any empowerment (such as 
heightened profile and potential financial uplift) gained by women who 
featured in the portraits was double-edged as ‘they were celebrated and 
commercialized for their surface appearances, for a look or fashion that 
was often fleeting and hypersexualized’ (2015: 473). Of course, as Tracy 
C. Davis observes: ‘In the Victorian theatre, adult female performers were 
never sexless; sex was always apparent in gendered costume, whether 
through tights, breeches, skirts, corsetted silhouettes, hairstyles, or headgear’ 
(T. C. Davis, 1991: 114). What was different in the second half of the 
nineteenth century was the extent to which the images proliferated, marking 
a new turn towards commercial exploitation. 

In the US the commodification of women’s bodies was hastened by 
the leg shows heralded by The Black Crook (Niblo’s Gardens, 1866) and 
the burlesque shows of Thompson, Weathersby and the like (Dudden, 
1994: 170). They seemed to license extended scrutiny of every aspect of 
the woman's physical form, though not all critiques were as flattering as 
this appreciation in a Cincinnati paper: 


A complexion of opaline clearness and opaline warmth of color; arms 
roundly tapering from shoulder to wrist, with the softest of dimples at 
either elbow; a bosom broad and full, swelling in the most voluptuous 
curves of dainty roundness; lower limbs exquisitely proportioned, with 
the same wonderful tapering by just degrees from broad, full hip to snowy 
ankle; a waist as naturally graceful and supple as that of the famous 
broken-armed Venus in the Vatican; and feet delicately arched with the 
Oriental grace of those girls of Palestine, who leave but an airy imprint 
of heel and toe on the brown sand—all of this exquisite modelling of 
form distinguishes Miss Weathersby as one of the lovliest [sic] women 
that ever appeared on an American stage.” 


Another review even commented approvingly that ‘her teeth are good, 
and, apparently, all her own’!® Faye E. Dudden argues that despite the 
increased numbers of women in the theatre by 1870, the situation for 
them was less favourable than eighty years earlier. Those who benefited 
from the demand for beauty and youth, actually worsened the situation 
for other female performers: “The success achieved by female stars, inspiring 
at first, could not be replicated in the lives of ordinary actresses and when 
a female star cooperated in her own sexual commodification, she set up 
other women for such commodification without her choice or her rewards’ 
(Dudden, 1994: 179). 
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The size of the financial rewards from this trade in images is difficult 
to assess. Sitters sometimes received a fee from the photographer but not 
from subsequent publication. A number of photographers’ letters in the 
Bristol Theatre Collection request Annie Bourke (then appearing at the 
New Royalty) sit for them, but none offer her payment. The London 
Stereoscopic & Photographic Company says they will give her ‘some proofs 
for distribution among your friends’ if she accepts the invitation.“ In 
discussing the 1884 court case brought by American photographer Napoleon 
Sarony against the Burrow-Giles Lithographic Company, which had 
reproduced versions of Sarony’s images of Oscar Wilde on various trade 
cards, Michael North reveals the lack of legal rights subjects had (North, 
2010: 187). Yet Neilson’s prestige allowed her some agency in controlling 
her image. When she was photographed as Imogen from Cymbeline 
reclining on a grassy bank in her boy’s outfit, she was uncomfortable, 
believing ‘it too much in the leg-drama style, and absolutely refused to 
have copies printed. Subsequently only head shots from the shoot were 
circulated. A report on photographic likenesses published in an Indiana 
newspaper in 1876 cites examples of actresses trying to censure particular 
images and claims these ‘whims’ are usually respected because the pho- 
tographers ‘pay these ladies nothing, the advertising involved in the sale 
of the photographs being considered a fair recompense.” It also states 
that some stars make money by engaging youths to sell their pictures to 
audiences, but the practice is banned in certain US theatres. 

Images of Neilson and Weathersby featured extensively on commercial 
products and merchandising, such as sheet music and trade cards advertis- 
ing everything from pianos and face creams to syrup of tar and cigarettes 
(see Figure 17). Neilson’s face was even reproduced on a range of glassware 
produced by the US firm Adams. The manufacturers, not the actresses, 
reaped the financial rewards from this exploitation. 


Gifts and bribery 


Presents received and given by the actress form another facet of her 
engagement with market economics. Gift-giving has been much discussed 
in anthropological, psychological and sociological studies, beginning with 
Marcel Mauss's seminal essay “The Gift, published in 1923, in which he 
argues gifts have a symbolic meaning and are used to shape social relation- 
ships (Mauss, [1923] 2002).°” Central to his theory is the notion of reciprocity 
- the presentation of a gift obligates the receiver to reward the donor. 
Mauss writes about societies predating traders and money, but says ‘this 
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7 Photographic portrait of Adelaide Neilson and as used 
in marketing material for The Union Package Dye Company, 
Michigan and Illinois (top right) and for the Universal Fashion 
Company, New York. 


morality and organization still function in our own societies, in unchanging 
fashion and, so to speak, hidden, below the surface’ (2002: 5). The rise of 
the market economy and Marxian interpretation of commodities presents 
an alternative model of exchange, but recent studies challenge the stark 
binary of gift versus commodity. Felicity Heal, for example, writes: 
‘Language and behaviour, like things, migrate between gift and market 
according to the needs of the participants to transactions’ (Heal, 20 

7). Margot Finn applies Mauss’s ideas to illuminate eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century gender relations. She argues women were not excluded 
from the market, as separate spheres ideology leads us to think, but were 
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‘agents in the circulation of goods through gift-giving and credit networks’ 
(Finn, 2003: 11). She shows how novelists highlight the central role of the 
gift in society, using it as a counter-narrative to market control and 
increasingly to critique male use of the gift to uphold ‘hierarchical, 
aristocratic structures of power’ (2003: 44). Finn's ideas have particularly 
relevance to Neilson’s history. 

In the US especially, appreciation of an actress's talents was frequently 
expressed by the presentation of bouquets during performances. The New 
York Herald decries the practice as a ‘nuisance, singling out an instance 
when Neilson was playing Juliet at Booth’s Theatre during her first US 
engagement: ‘it added nothing to the illusion of the piece for Miss Neilson 
to drag in a vase of flowers almost too heavy for her strength immediately 
after fainting away for love. The actress regularly received spectacular 
floral sculptures, including a representation of the balcony set of Romeo 
and Juliet® and, in Philadelphia, ‘a fountain seven feet high, in a pyramidal 
form, with three basins, the lower and upper ones containing the most 
beautiful natural flowers and the middle one fruits of various kinds. The 
three basins were edged with drooping straw in imitation of flowing water, 
and the whole surmounted by a sheaf of straw resembling a jet, and 
forming altogether a model of exquisite taste and beauty:” 

Unbeknown to the public, the presentation of herbaceous offerings 
was orchestrated. After Neilson’s death, Nym Crinkle, the nom de plume 
of the American critic Andrew C. Wheeler, then writing for the New 
York Sun, relates what he witnessed in her hotel as she received three 
baskets of flowers sent by an admirer: 


‘The actress was to choose the one that should be sent up to her upon the 
stage in the evening. She was severely critical, turned them around, and 
finally, with delightful disdain, thought, ‘that one would do’ That night, after 
the second act of ‘Romeo and Juliet; she was recalled. While bowing at the 
footlights ... two ushers made their way to the orchestra with the ponderous 
and beautiful basket of flowers. ‘I never saw anything so spontaneous, says 
the writer, ‘so childishly natural, and so unspeakably charming as was her 
astonishment at the gift. She looked at it with her handsome eyes filled 
with surprise, and then she looked at the audience as if there must be some 
mistake, and the gift could not be intended for so unworthy an artist as 
herself. The audience encourag[ed] her by applause, and she clasped her 
hands and peered over its edge, and trembled a little with the force of the 
unexpected honor. Then she picked it up, and, beaming like the morning 
star, flowers and actress went off in one variegated mass of loveliness. I 
never saw her do anything which for high art compared with that.” 
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Other non-floral honorariums given to Neilson took the form of poems, 
love letters, gewgaws and jewellery, including a $10,000 necklace from a 
Boston newspaper.” She received two canaries in Toronto and mocking 
birds in New York.” The most unusual gift, a grizzly bear, was a private 
joke by actor E. A. Sothern.” 

Problems arose if the actress failed to treat gifts given to her as inalien- 
able. When Neilson put up her stage costumes and jewellery for auction 
in New York prior to her retirement in 1880, she was criticised because 
the sale included items that had been gifted to her. A Missouri newspaper 
complained: ‘A sale like this ought to be a lesson to people who are fond 
of making individual presents or uniting in subscription gifts to public 
performers, under the hallucination that they will be treasured with jealous 
care, and hallowed with the gratitude and tears of which Miss Neilson 
so eloquently spoke at her farewell benefit on the night after the auction?” 
The journalist critiques the credulous nature of star-struck admirers and 
the cynical rapaciousness of actresses. Neilson’s greed seemed to turn a 
gift into a commodity. 

According to gift theory, reciprocity means that some kind of return 
is inherent within gift-giving. This becomes problematic when the ‘gift’ 
is presented in expectation of the recipient modifying their behaviour in 
a particular way or when the ‘gift’ is a result of coercion. The distinction 
between a present and a bribe is blurred when the gift is monetary or 
when the transaction is hidden. To a certain extent this is always true 
for, as Bourdieu notes in “Ihe Work of Time’ unlike in swapping or 
lending, gift exchange relies on not acknowledging the reality of the 
meaning (Bourdieu, 1996: 141-2).”° To illustrate what Heal calls ‘the dark 
side of gifting’ (Heal, 2014: 29), consider Neilson’s gifts to the press. 

In 1873 newspapers report that in St Louis John W. Overall, dramatic 
critic of the Globe, challenged Joseph B. McCullagh, the editor of the rival 
Democrat, to a duel following an article alleging that an unnamed member 
of the press had received a diamond from Neilson.” Overall took offence 
because, thinking he was the only one who had been given such a token, 
the paper was casting aspersions about him. In fact, the actress had given 
‘sundry diamond rings’ to all the dramatic editors of the local press. The 
New York Herald explained this was to express her pleasure at the critics’ 
fulsome praise.” That she habitually gave expensive gifts is attested to by 
a report in the Boston Post in May 1874: ‘Miss Neilson is said to have 
cleared $150,000 during her visit to this country, despite the dozens of 
diamond rings she has given away.” The fact that there are few mentions 
of the gifts indicates that the practice was not unusual. In 1877 she once 
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again makes the news by distributing fourteen gold lockets containing 
her portrait among the critics of New York.” 

Neilson’s liberality in relation to payments within the theatrical industry 
may have been overstated as a story from San Francisco, where Neilson 
had played at the Baldwin Theatre during her final tour in 1880, reveals. 
She presented two members of the stage management with pins, which 
they believed to be diamonds, but then discovered had a wholesale price 
of ‘ten dollars per doz. Eberle has returned his gift to the donor to her 
New York address.*! An Ohio newspaper confirms her parsimony to 
backstage staff, stating ‘She never gave the stage hands douceurs like 
other stars. 

Neilson’s behaviour sheds light on the murky world of influence, which 
inevitably involved a certain amount of schmoozing. In the account of 
her stage life published in 1870, ex-actress Olive Logan felt it necessary 
to deny that she had been involved in the practice with editors in the 
west (Logan, 1870: 244). In correspondence a Cincinnati critic relays his 
delight that Neilson has taken the time to write to him. He promises, ‘Tf 
I am in the paper when you return you shall have at least half a column 
every day, except when you produce a new character, and then the allowance 
shall be a column and a quarter: * In exchange for a token of friendship 
he is offering a reciprocal beneficial service to the actress. Neilson took 
advantage of such relationships throughout her career. In her will she 
bequeathed £1,000 to Joseph Knight, who was theatrical critic for the 
Athenaeum and contributed to other British publications, including the 
Globe, Sunday Times and Daily Graphic.* Knight had been a prominent 
supporter of Neilson in the early days of her working life in England. In 
the US she benefited from the admiration of another major figure, William 
Winter (said to be the most powerful critic in the US). Winter’s adoration 
of Neilson earned him ridicule in some quarters and his partiality was 
again called into question when he was later employed by theatre manager 
Augustin Daly (Miller, 1981: 96-7). A letter from Neilson shows how she 
used Winter to her advantage. Written in 1875 from Paris, she refers to 
‘absurd articles’ peddling misinformation about a supposed forthcoming 
American tour and requests him to explain the true situation.* Yet it is 
important not to be too cynical about the relationships between the actress 
and the critics. The Folger Shakespeare Library, which preserves the above 
letter, also contains some of Neilson’s correspondence with Elizabeth 
Campbell Winter, Winter’s wife.*° These show that they enjoyed each 
other’s company and suggest that Neilson’s invitations were motivated by 
genuine friendship. Nevertheless, since so much of our knowledge of 
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nineteenth-century acting comes from reviews, we need to be attentive 
to the potential bias when relations between performer and critic are 
close and oiled by gifts. Neilson’s case highlights the discomfort that arises 
from the slippage between gift and commodity, and hence from gift to 
market exchange. 


Challenges of international touring 


Prolonged US tours were something of a physical endurance test for 
the actress, particularly when venues were geographically spread out. 
The completion of the transcontinental railway in 1869 made it easier 
to include San Francisco and other western towns in the performance 
schedule but increased the mileage considerably. When touring with her 
husband with their hit comedy Hobbies, Weathersby covered 17,000 miles 
in the 1878/79 season of forty weeks.*” Depending on the distance and 
physical terrain, the journeys could involve an exhausting combination of 
different modes of transport by land, rail or water. For example, Marriott 
completed an engagement in the Texan port of Galveston on the evening 
of Thursday 23 September 1869, the following day sailed on a sidewheeler 
to Brashear (now Morgan City, a two-night trip), continued by rail to 
Algiers, then crossed the Mississippi by ferry to arrive at the New Orleans 
Academy of Music on Charles Street in time to perform on the Monday 
evening.** The New Orleans theatre was managed by Spaulding, Bidwell 
and MacDonough, whose circuit included theatres in Louisiana, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama and Missouri. Marriott and the New Orleans company 
then moved en masse to Memphis for two weeks before playing at the 
Olympic, St Louis, for a final week. This was the longest period she spent 
with the same group of actors so meant she had less need for rehearsals. 
Nevertheless, such schedules left little time for the actress to rest and 
recuperate. Writing to her mother from Montreal, Neilson explains she 
has been unable to correspond for three weeks because she has been so 
pressured: ‘Very often I have had to travel all night long, & go to work 
with out [sic] either rest or sleep’® In an interview she regrets that she 
had no time to sightsee in California because of her life ‘of drudgery and 
slavery. Her daily routine includes attending to letters (she receives around 
sixty every day, most requesting money), studying for an hour, two to 
four hours of rehearsal, an hour receiving callers, dining and a short nap 
before the performance. After the play she ‘come[s] home in a state of 
nervous excitement, which sometimes continues for hours, and prevents my 
sleeping.” 
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The climate too brought trying conditions for the visitors. Vaughan 
complains of New York in September 1863, “The heat is terrible upwards 
of a hundred degrees in the shade, and the blessed mosquitos have been 
amusing themselves already at my expense.” Weathersby suffered the 
opposite weather extremes in upstate New York in the winter of 1876, as 
she recounted in a letter to actor W. H. Gillette: 


We had a wretched trip here - having to change cars in the middle of 
the night. Our sleeper was the coldest I ever slept in. I dreamt I was an 
icicle. I awoke as one - did not thaw ’till I met some of the party in the 
transfer car. We arrived in Rochester just time enough to gulp a breakfast. 
We rehearsed from 11 a.m. ’till 5 p.m. I don't imagine this torture was 
solely for my benefit. It was for the band - the worst I ever heard - 
Composed of shoemakers & Butchers, whose hands & instruments were 
frozen. The brass instruments were nearly dumb save the trombone that 
was in full blast & the performer feeling his superiority gave vent to his 
lungs & with the aid of the droughts of air that came in quite unannounced, 
very nearly succeeded in blowing us off the stage. Oh, it is awfully cold 
on that stage. The audience who sat very much wrapped up in them 
selves [sic] & comforters (not in us I am afraid) were large & has improved 
each performance.” 


Weathersby’s experience was not unusual. The unpublished memoirs 
of actor Frederick G. Ross claims that in Canada ‘often, hotels had no 
heat in the rooms’ (Bogard, 1977: 6). Neilson did not appear on the 
designated first night at the California Theatre, San Francisco in March 
1874 ‘owing to hoarseness of voice brought about by the severe weather 
experienced on the journey overground.” She also caught repeated colds 
from the ‘gusts that eddy about the great spaces behind the scenes’ when 
she lies in the tomb of the Capulets in a ‘thin lace shroud.”* Charles Kean 
complains of catching a chill through damp dressing rooms, explaining 
that the New Memphis Theatre, where he and his wife played in December 
1865 (and Marriott in 1869), was ‘erected in a swamp and the dressing 
rooms are down below where the water was dripping down the walls’ 
(Hardwick, 1954: 228). The same theatre proved equally unfortunate for 
Don. Her initial appearance in October 1867 was well attended and 
favourably received, but a yellow-fever epidemic led to dwindling audiences 
and her giving up her southern engagements and retreating to New York. 
Although the actress escaped sickness, H. D. Wilton, her business manager 
and secretary, contracted the disease.” Even as late as 1884 US backstage 
facilities were still said to be poor: ‘Every actor in England knows the 
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disgraceful state of our own dressing-rooms, but bad as ours are, the 
generality of rooms you will find out there is a bitter reproach to any 
civilised community. ° 

The actress needed to be resilient and flexible to cope with diso- 
rientating encounters with new situations and the inevitable hiccups 
in arrangements. Phosa McAllister, an American who had grown up 
in a religious household in New England and early in her career was 
engaged to act alongside Marriott in New Orleans and St Louis in 
1869, recalls being shocked to discover that in the South performances 
were given on a Sunday night.” Since in the UK the Lord Chamberlain 
forbad playing on the Sabbath, this would have been a new experience 
for British actresses too. Refusal to play could lead to termination of the 
engagement. At the New Memphis Theatre, Don had to alter her planned 
programme when the manuscripts failed to arrive in time for the stock 
company to learn their parts.** More extreme adaptability was demon- 
strated by Weathersby, as shown by an interview in a Boston newspaper, 
probably in 1874. Asked if she prefers burlesque or legitimate drama, 
she replies: 


O! the latter by all means. But you know it is very difficult for one to get 
a position in the legitimate business which pays well enough to enable 
a girl to support herself and six others. I was engaged to appear at the 
Globe Theatre before it burned down, but that sent me to New York, and 
there are so many ladies in the profession there who have rich husbands, 
and who can afford to play for very little, that it is hard to get on, so I 
do the burlesque also.” 


Transporting stage costumes added another logistical complication 
to overseas travel arrangements. Although it was possible to get items 
made in the US, high labour costs and the heavy import duty on fabrics 
such as silk, velvet and plush made this an expensive option. One advice 
column also warned of the extra expense created by different ideas about 
style: ‘if two feathers are considered sufficient decoration for a hat when 
it leaves the hands of its Parisian creator, American taste immediately 
adds four, or at the very least three, more, with evidently no other desire 
than to increase the expense.’ Neilson is doubtless unusual in having 
no fewer than eighteen trunks for her wardrobe, the largest being ‘the 
size of a small grain bin.'”' She had early gained a reputation for impressive 
outfits. In 1874 she defended her choice of playing Juliet in ‘richly-colored 
robes, highly ornamented and laded with jewels’ as opposed to the 
conventional simple white satin by referencing the paintings of the old 
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masters.” In an interview during her 1877 tour Neilson outlined what 
she needed for the stage: 


I wear four dresses in Romeo and Juliet, three in Twelfth Night, four in 
Cymbeline, and only one—a nun’s dress—in Measure for Measure. Then 
I have innumerable costumes for all the other characters which I play 
occasionally, such as ‘Lady Teazle’ Julia in The Hunchback, ‘Amy Robsart; 
‘Pauline, &c.!% 


Neilson was fortunate in travelling with a maid who ensured that her 
costumes were well looked after, but even so claimed that they rarely 
lasted for more than one season. Neilson also favoured expensive jewellery, 
provoking particular newspaper interest when she wore ‘a diamond 
weighing 31 karats [sic], the largest ever worn on any stage in the United 
States’ for her benefit in San Francisco. The jewel was set among ‘frosted 
gold leaves and valued at $10,000." That a professional wardrobe con- 
stituted a considerable investment is underlined by a report that Don's 
was estimated at $25,000 when it was seized in Philadelphia over the 
non-payment of printing and other expenses. (She successfully claimed 
in court that she was not responsible and that the debts were owed by 
the theatre’s management.)'” 

Just as in the UK, another problem that the starring actress had to 
contend with was the variable quality of the resident performers with 
whom she had to work. Nowhere was this more evident than when Marriott 
acted at Her Majesty’s Theatre, Ottawa, where one of the key members 
of the company for The Hunchback was ‘so “indisposed” [i.e. drunk] that 
he was almost unable to speak.’°° Marriott finally ordered the curtain to 
fall and was reduced to tears when she tried to explain to the audience. 
This is an exceptional example, but even when members of the supporting 
cast were sober they were not always of the highest distinction or concerned. 
about the actress's best interests. Weldon B. Durham argues that the actors 
of the Park Theatre in Brooklyn ‘were especially prone to carelessness 
when the manageress was not present, as when a visiting female star acted 
with the company’ (Durham, 1986: 412). The stock company for Marriott’s 
Hamlet at Wood’s Museum is lambasted in the New York Herald as ‘of 
the feeblest description with J. F (James) Cathcart’s attempt at the ghost 
of Hamlet attracting particular criticism.’ Cathcart was an English actor, 
who had supported Charles and Ellen Kean on their Australian tour of 
1864/65. In their private letters they complained of his behaviour once 
he reached the US, claiming he had become conceited and was often 
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bested by drink (Hardwick, 1954: 206, 225). They also allege that he 
instigated his friends to interrupt performances, which, on one occasion 
in Boston, led to the omission of Ellen Kean’s sleepwalking scene in Macbeth 
(Hardwick, 1954: 245). More generally a decline in the quality of perfor- 
mance has been attributed to the reduction in the size of stock companies 
in the 1860s. Where once there were rigidly enforced lines of business, 
actors were increasingly being asked to perform more flexibly (McConachie, 
1992: 247-9). 

An article entitled “The Drama in Canada reviewing the season in 
Toronto and published in an English journal in October 1876 suggests 
that problems with supporting casts were endemic in Canada because of 
the provenance of the performers. It is clear the writer’s opinion is coloured 
by a sense of superiority: 


Now, when we consider that, for the most part, the aforesaid ‘stock is, 
and necessarily must be, selected from our cousins over the border 
(Americans), many of whom have but a faint idea of English society life, 
it is not a very surprising fact that, in such plays as Our Boys, Ours, and 
other modern society comedies, some of the leading characters should 
sometimes fail to satisfy a Canadian audience; for, I think you will agree 
with me that an American actor, of the ‘STOCK’ SPECIES, dressed 
somewhat after his own fashion, and speaking with an accent which is 
peculiar to that nation, cannot fairly represent an English gentleman, 
particularly if the character is of the kind called ‘swell.' 


Even where the co-stars were known to the actress, competing egos 
could create problems. A case in point occurred with J. H. Barnes, who 
accompanied Neilson on her 1874/75 tour. Relations between the performers 
had been amicable until the final stop in Toronto where some of Barnes's 
friends, incensed that he had not been allotted a farewell benefit as she 
had, made a great show of partisanship for the actor on the final night. 
In his biography, he claims she was furious and vowed never to speak to 
him again (Barnes, 1914: 58-60). It may be that he was smarting at some 
of the reviews he had received. An Indianapolis newspaper had criticised 
his Romeo as ‘a very wooden sort of lover, noting ‘he mouths his words, 
and has a mechanical style of acting.’ It must have been galling to witness 
the adulation of Neilson when he was being discussed as ‘the worst Romeo 
on the stage.'"° 

Given their varied experience in North America, it is difficult to 
generalise about the overall career implications for the British actress of 
working across the Atlantic in this period. For the unfortunate, any potential 
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advantages were offset by the negative consequences of nationalistic 
prejudice. Neilson’s example shows that serious financial benefits could 
accrue from American touring, but this was by no means assured. Even 
where the monetary gain was limited, the women’s skills and confidence 
could be enhanced from undertaking new experiences and through 
exposure to foreign practice and culture. For those women who enjoyed 
the challenge and freedom of the adventure, a positive experience could 
make them consider future tours at even greater distances from home. 
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LONG-DISTANCE COLONIAL TOURING 


The challenges of touring in North America were magnified for those 
intrepid actresses who took their theatrical skills further afield, to Australia 
and the colonies. Among those doing so in the 1860s were Don and 
Cleveland. Don played Australia and Tasmania with her husband in 
1860-62, returning for a two-year solo tour in June 1864 (this time also 
visiting New Zealand) prior to spending a year in the US. This second 
visit overlapped with Cleveland’s, who was in Australia and New Zealand 
for just over six years from February 1864. They were not the first British 
actresses to perform in the region: Eliza Winstanley and Maria Taylor 
were early visitors who acted in Sydney’s theatres in the 1830s, while 
Eleanor Goddard arrived in 1854 and Fanny (Mary Frances) Cathcart a 
year later (see Woollard, 2017; Gaby, 2013; Flaherty, 2017). French-born 
Madame (Céline) Celeste made a successful tour in 1867, initially in direct 
competition with Cleveland in Melbourne (Celeste at the Haymarket and 
Cleveland at the Theatre Royal) and then appearing together in April at 
the Theatre Royal. Celeste was an exception as she came without a male 
co-star as, for example, Laura Keene had done when she toured with 
Edwin Booth in 1854 and Ellen Kean with her husband in 1863-64. Other 
actresses, including Neilson and Marriott,’ were rumoured to be about 
to visit Australia, but the projected tours did not transpire. 

Just as there was a certain amount of prejudice in some quarters in 
relation to the relative merits of theatre in the US, so too a condescending 
attitude is frequently evident in British discourse about the Australian 
stage. This was partly due to the fact that the establishment of its professional 
theatre was relatively recent (usually identified as dating from 1832; 
Fotheringham and Turner, 2006: xxii), but also to the assumption of 
superiority of the motherland over its colony. The private letters of the 
Keans reveal their feelings about the place were rather more negative 
than they confessed in public, displaying snobbish concerns about the 
convict heritage of many of its inhabitants and the level of cultural 
ignorance. Charles Kean was convinced that ‘universal manhood suffrage’ 
had had an adverse effect on New South Wales, and leading to his conclu- 
sion: T shall be delighted to get away from these Colonies for I neither 
like the climate or the people’ (Hardwick, 1954: 109, 127, 163). As late as 
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1892 Evelyn Ballantine was proclaiming in a theatrical publication that 
Australia was suffering from rampant ‘puritanism, provincialism, and 
philistinism. 

The considerable length of the journey was another deterrent to seeking 
work in Australasia, though some sought to capitalise by travelling via 
the US where they could undertake more engagements on either their 
outward or return journey. Journey times were reduced by the completion 
of the railroad across Panama in 1855 and later the opening of the Suez 
Canal in 1869. In the 1860s most voyages were made by sailing ship, taking 
many months of non-stop travel. When sail was supplemented by steam 
engines, the ships were forced to stop for coal refuelling (Hassam, 1994: 
7-8). Not all new services turned out to be as advantageous as billed. 
When Cleveland left Australia on 17 March 1870 she travelled with Edmund 
Leathes, a young actor with whom she had performed in Melbourne and 
Sydney, on a new intercolonial mail packet service to San Francisco, 
stopping at Auckland and the Sandwich Islands (Hawaii). His vivid account 
of the journey reveals it was a disagreeable experience: 


The ship was not in any way adapted to a long sea-voyage, and, to add 
to its inconveniences upon this its first trip, it was considerably more 
than over-crowded. I myself was one amongst four who were stuffed into 
a small cabin, and my fellow-voyagers were similarly stowed away, except 
a few, whose beds, after the rest of the passengers had retired, were made 
up on the tables in the saloon ... Our worst fears regarding the discomforts 
on board the steamer were realized; not only was she overcrowded, but 
she was overloaded, and decidedly unclean. (Leathes, 1880: 76-7) 


After an overnight stop in cold and wet Auckland, they journeyed on 
through the tropics, where the intense heat left them even more 
uncomfortable: 


At night it was insufferable; when I attempted to sleep ‘below’ I was nearly 
suffocated by the unpleasantly odoriferous closeness of the cabin. I sought 
repose on the deck, and was nearly choked by the deluge of smuts and small 
cinders wafted out of the funnel from the dirty Sydney coal. (1880: 79) 


In a letter written on arrival in San Francisco, Cleveland also attests to 
the discomfort: 


When we were two days at sea from N. Z. the heat was intense, with a 
very high sea which obliged us to close ports. The ladies cabin was 
peculiarly unfortunate, there being only two small ports & Mr Ball, the 
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director or manager having one end of Ladies cabin arranged for his 
wife, her space subsumed two ports which she objected to have opened 
for fear of spoiling her dresses. Which caused one to be in danger of 
suffocation, by no means pleasant to endure.’ 


Seventeen days later they arrived at Honolulu where they spent a 
month (including giving a series of performances) before taking another 
larger vessel to complete the journey to San Francisco. This turned out 
to be eventful as first engine failure saw the ship ‘lying motionless upon 
the rippleless sea under a tropical sun, for two days and a half’ and then 
within two days of the Californian port they were struck by a severe gale 
that left the passengers terrified and many of them drenched when the 
lower saloon flooded (Leathes, 1880: 148-50). The risk of embarking on 
such passages is most famously exemplified by the drowning of Irish actor 
Gustavus Vaughan Brooke (who had played with Marriott at Sadler’s 
Wells in 1864 and with Seaman at Manchester’s Queen’s Theatre in 1865) 
on his return voyage to Australia when the SS London was wrecked in 
the Bay of Biscay on 1 January 1866. Any actress undertaking a tour in 
Australia must have been aware that there was a strong possibility she 
would never return. 

Even on successful journeys, most passengers suffered from some 
degree of seasickness. In his study of the nineteenth-century shipboard 
diaries of emigrants to Australia, Andrew Hassam notes: ‘Hardly any of 
the emigrants would have been to sea before, and some who embarked 
in London were so sick on the voyage down the English Channel that 
they abandoned the ship when it called at Plymouth and lost their passage 
money’ (Hassam: 1994: 49). Actresses whose work had previously caused 
them to sail to Ireland or around the British coast would have had more 
idea of what to expect, though they probably would not have encountered 
such dangerous conditions as besets the Bay of Biscay or the Cook Straits 
(between New Zealand’s North and South Islands). Celeste reports that 
in the latter during her journey to Melbourne ‘it blew so hard, that once 
or twice, I thought my fate was sealed, and that I was going on an excursion 
to the bottom of the sea.* 

Months of continuous exposure to sea air was detrimental to the 
performer’s voice, as often mentioned in reviews of those recently arrived 
in Australia. The long voyage and the distance from home could also take 
a mental toll as well as a physical one. It required resilience to cope with 
the monotony of the journey and to overcome rustiness through lack of 
performance. Don’s emotional collapse on the first night ofher engagement 
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at Melbourne’s Royal Haymarket in August 1864 was attributed to the fact 
that she was excessively nervous having not performed since her farewell 
in England the previous December.’ It is perhaps more likely to be because 
she was overwhelmed by memory. When she had last been there she had 
travelled with her husband and child; now one was dead and the other 
thousands of miles away. To add to the poignancy, she opened in Melbourne 
under the same manager (though in a different theatre), in the same part 
(Josephine in The Child of the Regiment) and wearing the same costume. 

Once arrived on the continent, journeys between the different towns 
could be tiresome particularly in hot weather. Although the conditions 
of travel might seem arduous for a twenty-first-century voyager, the 
actresses did have the advantage of being treated with special consideration 
because of their celebrity status. This is most clearly seen when the Dons 
are engaged for a week at Maitland, a port on the Hunter River. The 
scheduled steamer from Sydney was substantially delayed in order to wait 
for the aristocrats and their company to finish their evening performance 
at the Victoria Theatre and proceed to the boat. A newspaper account 
records considerable excitement before their arrival, a levee on the deck 
and a horse falling overboard.° Likewise, when travelling in very hot 
conditions the fifty-five miles through the bush from Bendigo to Back 
Creek in October 1861 the Dons had the luxury of going by carriage with 
George Coppin, the comic actor, entrepreneur and politician who played 
a key role in developing Australian theatre; the rest of the company made 
the trip by coach with the luggage (Bagot, 1965: 236). Even so, the journey 
must have seemed long. Clarance Holt, who was lessee with William 
Hoskins of the Theatre Royal, Melbourne when the Dons appeared there 
in November 1861, recalled “The Australian coaches, in those days, were 
constructed with leather springs, so called, and as we travelled over unmade 
roads, my readers can be able to fully appreciate the jolting and discomfort 
experienced by the poor passengers.” 

Just as in domestic touring in Britain, vigilance over personal pos- 
sessions was required when travelling in Australia. Avonia Jones had 
costumes and jewellery stolen from a coach while travelling to Bendigo 
in 1861.° The same year Don lost a box of jewellery, which was mistakenly 
landed at the wharf at Eden when she and her husband were travelling 
by steamer from Melbourne to Sydney, resulting in the theft of valuables, 
supposedly valued at £600.’ Costumes were a serious consideration since, 
according to correspondence from an actor in Australia in 1863, ‘Stock 
wardrobes in theatres are comparatively unknown, and actors of any 
position are expected to find their own, and good ones, too:"® 
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Features of Australian theatricals 


Coppin wrote to Charles Kean in 1862 to advise him of the conditions in 
Australia and suitable places to tour. He reported that the small towns of 
Ballarat, Geelong, Bendigo and Castlemain could all be reached by railway 
but suggested that ‘Adelaide and New Zealand are not worth visiting’ 
(Bagot, 1965: 251-2). Over the next few years the situation was rapidly 
evolving as towns developed and new buildings were erected following 
gold-rush investment. For example, the first professional stage was opened 
in Dunedin, the most populous city on New Zealand’s South Island, on 
5 March 1862 and was shortly followed by a second (Warrington, 2013). 
Hence it was not an option during the Dons’ initial tour but featured in 
both Lady Don and Cleveland’s circuits in 1864. Coppin also warned: 


we havea limited population and like most small communities we are horridly 
and unjustly prejudiced occasionally. When a manager has numbers to work 
upon a difference of opinion as to the talent of a star or any comparisons 
that may be drawn will sometimes fill the theatre. In this country—for the 
want of population—it is very uncertain. (Bagot, 1965: 252) 


A similar point was conceded by Kean when he appeared before the Select 
Committee investigating theatrical licences and regulations in 1866. Drawing 
on his experiences overseas, he alleged that the colony ‘is a great place 
for anybody with a name to visit for a short time; but the population is 
too limited for a long visit’ (UK Parliament, 1866: 230). The small numbers 
of Australian residents - 1,168,149 people in 1861, fewer than half the 
2,803,034 recorded in London alone for the 1861 census — had implications 
for visiting performers." Turning a profit was problematic in venues with 
limited capacities; Sydney in particular had small auditoria, seating just 
1,800 at the Royal Victoria and 1,200 at the Lyceum. In Brisbane Don 
performed at the newly opened Mason's Hall, the city’s first theatre, which 
could seat only 500 people.'* At her benefit on 31 March 1865 between 
100 and 200 had to be turned away and the Governor's party had difficulty 
making their way to their reserved seats at the front. In light of the small 
number of tickets that could be sold, it is hard to see how it was worth 
the effort and time involved in travelling to and from Sydney to Queensland 
to appear for only eight nights in Brisbane and six in Ipswich (at the 
recently rebuilt School of Arts with a capacity of 800).'? Without sufficient 
audience numbers, long runs were not an option. 

Given the colony’s small population, an astute performer understood 
the importance of making connections with particular communities to 
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create good feeling and swell audience numbers. In the first week of their 
Melbourne engagement in January 1861 the Dons played a special evening 
for Burns Night that Coppin (as director of the Theatre Royal) had arranged 
with the patronage of the Caledonian Society of Victoria. Correspondence 
included in an advertisement shows he had written to the association 
pointing out the intimate friendship of the Scottish poet with two genera- 
tions of Sir William’s ancestors and the fact that the baronet was himself 
Scottish. The appeal to a shared cultural heritage was successful. The play 
of Guy Mannering was chosen for the entertainment as it allowed William 
to show off his ‘Scotch characters’ and was followed by Emily singing 
various selections (including a Burns ballad to the air composed by her 
husband’s grandfather). In similar vein the Dons gave nights especially 
for German citizens and on George Washington's birthday Emily appeared 
as Liberty and sang “The Star Spangled Banner. In a study of the Dons 
in Tasmania, Nicole Anae suggests that Lady Don's songs were chosen 
with a clear eye to national identity as ‘perennial favourites to a colonial 
class loyal to the ideologies of British ImperialisnY (Anae, 2006: 37). 
Another relationship Lady Don nurtured was with the fire service, 
then in its infancy. The bond was initiated early in her first tour with her 
husband. At Talbot (also known as Back Creek), they visited some of the 
local mines and presented a ‘silver speaking trumpet’ (a non-electric 
megaphone) to the local volunteer fire brigade. In a speech the baronet 
suggested a fund be established to support members injured at work and 
any widows and children. Sir William vowed ‘that himself and his lady 
had enrolled themselves as members and that whether in or out of the 
colony they should contribute their subscription, and always take an 
interest in its welfare.'* The next day Lady Don christened a new fire 
engine, which was named after her.’ (Her visits to the colony also saw 
her name being given to a schooner, a rowing boat, at least two racehorses, 
a massive gold nugget, a waltz and a style of shawl.) Despite the Melbourne 
Punch mocking the deference and fascination that the Talbot press and 
inhabitants awarded the Dons, the events enhanced the Dons’ popularity 
and the association was sustained.'® During Lady Don's second tour, her 
visit to Brisbane in April 1865 coincided with the first public demonstration 
of the newly formed city volunteer fire brigade. The firemen, band and 
fire engine processed to the hotel where she was staying and escorted her 
to the hall where she was to perform. Following the first dramatic piece, 
the brigade appeared onstage, where Don, dressed in a fireman’s uniform, 
presented them with a banner and then sang a specially composed song 
in praise of the heroic firefighters.’ The following year at Dunedin she 
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repeated the same song during a performance under the patronage of 
the local New Zealand brigade and once again commissioned a striking 
silk banner which she presented to them.’* She also donated part of her 
profits to the Ballarat brigades in 1865.’ Through this protracted series 
of gift exchanges Don shows her adeptness at operating within a gift 
economy in which social obligations are inculcated in the recipient, 
expressed in deferential behaviour and then rewarded through the bestowal 
of a further present (see pp. 138-41). 

The small size of the theatrical profession in the colonies created a 
problem that persistently dogged visitors to the colony: rivalry. Although 
it existed in Britain, the greater number of theatres even within one city 
dissipated much of the tension between competing stars. In Australia 
they were frequently pitted directly opposite each other. Most famously, 
the Keans’ first performances in the colony were marred by the deliberate 
spoiling tactics of Barry Sullivan, the Irish tragedian leading the rival 
Melbourne theatre (Hardwick, 1954: 76-8). Sullivan had previously been 
in a protracted contest with Brooke. Similar hostilities attended the 
engagements of James Anderson and Walter Montgomery in 1867 and 
were played out in the Melbourne press as critics debated the relative 
merits of each actor’s Hamlet (Anderson, 1902: 285-9; Richardson, 1995: 
373). Sometimes actresses could be caught in the crossfire and on other 
occasions had to take second place when another star was engaged. 
Cathcart, who had come to Australia in 1855 with Brooke and became 
involved in a legal dispute with him (Flaherty, 2017), latterly played for 
Sullivan but had to give way to Cleveland in 1864. Janette Gordon-Clark 
charts this as the start of their long rivalry with the incomer ‘emerging 
as by far the stronger dramatic actress’ (Gordon-Clark, 2001: 78). Cleveland 
(see Figure 18) and her husband Charles Viner (c.1823-68, known profes- 
sionally as Charles Vincent) had been invited to Australia by Coppin to 
support Brooke, but the latter changed his plans.” 

A letter from Vincent to James Smith, the dramatic critic of the 
Melbourne Age, written shortly after Cleveland opened in Sydney indicates 
how the couple’s performance schedule was influenced by considerations 
of rival attractions. He writes: ‘Tf all continues well we may perhaps renew 
here for a time - they will want something to fight the Keans though - & 
we are already prepared to take the polish off their “King John” & “Macbeth” 
&c. before they get a chance.” They therefore perhaps had less reason to 
feel aggrieved when Cleveland herself suffered from Sullivan’s ire when 
she returned to Melbourne in 1865, this time to the Haymarket under the 
management of William Hoskins rather than to his Theatre Royal. When 
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Louisa Cleveland in Australia. The date is incorrect. 
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she had first appeared in Australia she had won much acclaim in the 
opening production in which she took the title role in Leah, the Forsaken. 
Now Sullivan announced a rival production of Leah to precede hers, 
adding salt to the wound by billing it as with the ‘original cast’ even 
though Mrs Heir (Cathcart) would be playing the Jewish heroine. There 
then ensued a battle for the public in terms of seats and positive opinion. 
In adverts for the Royal Haymarket, Cleveland asserted that the play was 
‘positively her private property, having been adapted for her from the 
German by Mr. Charles Vincent’ She claims the situation with the Theatre 
Royal has happened because of ‘the non-existence of the International 
Copyright Law in these colonies, and being actuated by petty spite.” 
Cleveland failed to persuade everyone of the justice of her claim: one 
paper suggested she and Vincent were acting in a similar manner with 
the translation of another German play, The Gladiator of Ravenna.” The 
merits of the arguments were much discussed in the press alongside claim 
and counterclaim from Vincent and W. Jaffray, the purported original 
adaptor of Gladiator. Whatever the relative merits of the case, both theatres 
earned some publicity and Cleveland’s reception when she appeared as 
Leah suggested that the audience sympathised with her.” 

Rivalries also extend between cities and towns as seen in the complaint 
of a Brisbane newspaper when Don played in Queensland and made the 
mistake of debuting in Ipswich (a small town about thirty miles from 
Brisbane) before the larger metropolis.” When her secretary responded 
by letter explaining she would have preferred to visit Brisbane first, he 
was mocked for not understanding it was a mere joke.” As an outsider, 
the actress could not know what sensibilities she might be offending. 
Fortunately, most rivalries resulted in only bruised egos and reduced 
profits, but very occasionally jealousy could lead to more extreme action. 
In 1868 a 20-year-old actress named Alice Maes (Marie St Denis) committed 
suicide reportedly due in part to her extreme resentment at playing second 
to Mrs Heir and Miss Cleveland.” 

Conditions in the theatres were variable. Many of the smaller towns 
had only one theatre and not all, particularly in the mining areas, were 
well appointed. Fortunately, neither Don nor Cleveland had to perform 
at Melbourne’s Olympic Theatre, which Coppin had had prefabricated in 
England and shipped out. Opening in 1855 and nicknamed the ‘Tron Tub; 
its corrugated iron roof made ‘the building hot in summer, cold in winter 
and noisy in rain’ (Thorne, 1995: 417). In September and October 1861 
the Dons played at the Lyceum Theatre in Bendigo (also known as 
Sandhurst), a gold-rush town and centre of the quartz-mining industry 
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situated about 100 miles north-west of Melbourne, as did Cleveland in 
June 1865. Leathes provides an amusing account of the arrangements at 
the theatre when he performed there in January 1870: 


The dressing-rooms in the Lyceum Theatre were anything but clean or com- 
modious, and consequently those who were staying at the Metropolitan Hotel, 
which adjoined the ‘temple of the drama; dressed in rooms in the hotel, and 
were able to pass to the theatre and to return by means of a back door which 
opened into a passage leading to the stage entrance. (Leathes, 1880: 64) 


As ever, the quality of the local performers was uneven. S. O. O’Brien, 
who supported Don in The Babes in the Wood at Bendigo was described 
as ‘simply atrocious.” A scathing review of the company with which 
Cleveland played at the shabby Victoria in Sydney in September and 
October 1865 concluded that she was surrounded by ‘the dead weight of 


incapacity’ and that none of them were ‘above mediocrity.” 


Repertoire 


Although very different, both Don and Cleveland played repertoires that 
had been formed in England and which were not markedly different from 
what they performed there (or in the US). This was acceptable to an 
Australian audience in the 1860s since the dramatic taste of those who 
had emigrated during the gold boom had been developed back in Britain 
(Fitzpatrick, 1995: 353). Hence plays were frequently advertised as having 
been successful in London. The actress was thus part of a circuit of 
transmission of British culture from the imperial centre to the colonial 
margins. In a departure from her usual roles, in September 1864 Don 
brought Lady Audley’s Secret to the stage of Melbourne's Royal Haymarket, 
taking the lead role. Different adaptations of the novel had been produced 
in Dunedin in May 1863 and by Clarance Holt in Melbourne in June of 
the same year, but Don’s version was billed as the ‘only one to have the 
approbation of Miss Braddon.” The actress was therefore offering authentic- 
ity and reviews note the fidelity of its portrayal to the fictional text. Similarly, 
Cleveland starred as Isobel Vane in a dramatisation of Mrs Henry (Ellen) 
Wood's East Lynne at the Theatre Royal, Melbourne opening on 8 September 
1866. This was the first production in the state of Victoria although the 
play had enjoyed a run at Sydney’s Royal Victoria three months earlier. 
On that occasion Mrs Robert Heir (Cathcart) had taken the lead. But it 
was not in a melodrama that Cleveland made her most important contribu- 
tion to first performances. 
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On 8 October 1867 she took the role of the Queen of the Nile in the 
inaugural professional Australian production of Shakespeare's Antony and 
Cleopatra. Although Walter Montgomery as Antony was billed first (it 
being the final days of his engagement), it was Cleveland whose performance 
was better received. The reviewer in the Leader approved her ‘magnificent 
acting, declaring, ‘Her impersonation was wondrously vigorous and 
majestic, and the only mystery in the whole play was how such a woman 
could bestow her favors on the sort of party Antony was represented to 
be:*! The performance enhanced her prestige as a tragedienne. While in 
Australia, Cleveland undertook a range of Shakepearean roles from Lady 
Macbeth, Gertrude, Constance (in King John), Kate, Emilia, Beatrice, 
Hermione, Portia, Imogen, Lady Percy (Henry IV) and Queen Elizabeth 
(Richard IID to Romeo and Hamlet (see Gordon-Clark, 2001: 78-81). The 
fact that she was playing so many was significant for, as Ken Steward 
notes, between 1855 and 1870 the work of the dramatist was enjoying a 
‘golden age’ with a ‘quasi-religious respect for Shakespeare within the 
peculiar early colonial situation’ (Steward, 1984: 64-6). Despite this regard, 
the prospects for a woman playing Shakespearean parts in Australian 
were less good than that of her male co-stars. Rosemary Gaby attributes 
this to the uneven coverage given by the leading dramatic critics, who 
‘were primarily interested in depictions of male tragic heroes and wrote 
at length about the male actors who depicted Othello or Hamlet but 
generally found Shakespeare’s female roles less contentious and less 
interesting. (Gaby, 2013: 108-9). Male stars, too, sometimes reinforced 
superior status over their female co-stars. Gaby cites a letter from 1862 
alleging that when Cathcart played Beatrice to Sullivan’s Benedict in Much 
Ado About Nothing he took the curtain calls without her (2013: 113). Harold 
Love suggests the problem was not only that the women were not ‘as 
energetically publicised as the male stars’ but they were ‘never as peripatetic 
(Love, 1995: 552). This is true for Cleveland, who ‘Autolycus’ recollects as 
‘the finest actress who had up to that period visited Australia.” Yet between 
1864 and 1870 she appeared in only six places within Australia (Melbourne, 
Sydney, Ballarat, Geelong, Adelaide and Bendigo) and three in New Zealand 
(Dunedin, Lyttleton and Auckland), even though some of these were 
repeated on several occasions. She also has long gaps between some of 
the stops. Kate Flaherty sees the gender imbalance as fundamental: ‘Legal, 
economic, and cultural structures, as well as practical hardships of travel, 
produced the predominance of the masculine in colonial theatre culture’ 
(Flaherty, 2017: 48). Working within such a misogynistic system, the British 
actress was at a permanent disadvantage. 
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A consistent theme of reviews of Cleveland’s work is that she excels 
in tragic roles but struggles in some other genres. Some of the productions 
in which she appeared at the Princess’s and then at the Theatre Royal (the 
latter under Hoskins) were not really suited to her line of business. ‘Oliver 
Surface’ carped that despite her ‘pathos and passion’ when she played the 
eponymous heroine in The Octoroon in Melbourne in 1866, ‘you feel that 
it is a clever actress, a tragedy queen, placing herself for the time being 
in the situation of Zoe, and that she might, at any moment, plunge a knife 
into the heart of M’Closky, and thus give a new direction to the plot?” 
Instead of being top of the bill she was now sometimes only a minor 
character or having to give way to a version of Mazeppa. The critic of the 
Australasian complained about the preponderance of sensational dramas 
noting that the role of the heroine in Adrienne, or the Story of a Life was 
not worthy of Cleveland’s powers.™ 


Profits 


The likely financial gains of touring in Australasia are disputed. J. H. 
(John Hall) Wilton, the Dons’ agent, who admittedly had an incentive 
for encouraging performers to make the trip, insisted in May 1862 
that Australia was a promising option for good stock actors, but not 
novices. The former, if ‘sober, industrious and ... economical ... can live 
as cheap, and in my opinion better here, than in England, excepting in 
clothing and articles imported, the expense of which is some 30 or 40 
per cent. dearer than in England’* He suggests that performers should 
travel at the time of the year when they are normally least engaged. 
Since the fee for passage covers living expenses, which would have to 
be paid anyway, there is no need to regard the travel period as a time 
of loss. 

One feature that differentiated touring in Australia and New Zealand 
from trips to North America, is the necessity to stay for a long period of 
time to make it worthwhile. In February 1862, just before the Dons left 
for Tasmania, Sir William publicly announced his intention of staying in 
Australia for four or five years and that when they returned to Melbourne 
Lady Don would become manager of the theatre.*° The Dons’ agent later 
claimed that they had planned a ‘three-year campaign in this country 
[Australia], India, and California.*” Cleveland’s arrangements are also 
characterised by lengthy residency in the colonies. By the time her husband 
unexpectedly died in May 1869 the pair had been effectively settled in 
Melbourne for nearly two years.** Possibly they would have made this a 
permanent emigration. 
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It is difficult to represent the prospects accurately for every letter 
urging the economic viability of acting in Australia prompts at least one 
response outlining the opposite opinion, often written by someone with 
a grievance or personal interest. In reply to Wilton’s letter, ‘A Stock Actor’ 
penned a lengthy rebuttal, claiming a prospective actor will have long 
periods out of work since 


The Theatres in Sydney do, on an average, less business than those in 
Melbourne; and as for Hobart Town, Launceston, Bendigo, and Castle- 
maine, all large and populous towns, it is notoriously a fact to the colonial 
professional that they cannot support a dramatic company for more than 
three months out of the twelve, and then only with some great star or 
attraction ... I boldly state as a fact, that the only three really solvent 
theatres in Victoria are the T. R. Melbourne, the T. R. Ballaarat [sic], and 
Coppin’s Haymarket” 


Similarly, ‘A Sufferer’ wrote to the Era from Sydney in April 1864 warning 
fellow Englishmen of the precarious situation in Australia.“° The writer 
claims Cleveland was successful with her opening engagement with Sullivan, 
but then could not get another. (It is true that she does not appear to 
perform between leaving the Melbourne Theatre Royal on 24 March and 
playing at the Victoria Theatre, Sydney on 2 May.) The writer claims, 
“There are but two cities in the Colonies will pay—Melbourne and Sydney. 
Victoria partakes much of the bad, and little of the good at Sydney; a 
shilling pit there? These assertions are later refuted in the weekly publication 
the Australasian with the suggestion that those who struggle are inferior 
performers with ‘inflated pretentions’ and ‘exaggerated expectations, who, 
back in England, ‘would scarcely earn the wages of “supers”.”’ 

Seemingly trivial events could also have a significant impact on 
monetary health as shown when Cleveland experienced a complication 
with her travel arrangements. In October 1864 her opening of the season 
at the Princess Theatre in Dunedin (on New Zealand’s South Island) was 
delayed by a week when she could not get a steamer from Adelaide to 
Melbourne in time to catch the SS Gothenburg to Otago.” She thereby 
lost a week’s earnings and the theatre's manager, Mr Wolfe, also suffered. 
By December he is reported to have sustained losses over the season.” 
The precariousness of the finances of some managements in turn wrought 
damage. In April 1869 Cleveland was among the cast who was not paid 
when Sydney's Royal Victoria Theatre suddenly collapsed despite patronage 
from HRH Prince Alfred.“ 

Certainly the Dons’ tour of 1861/62 was financially rewarding. For 
twelve weeks in Sydney their receipts exceeded £7,000, a fact that led one 
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newspaper to report that it was the ‘most successful on record’ in the 
colony.” Although figures are not available for all their other engagements, 
we do know that for two weeks at Ballarat their share of the profits was 
£750 for the first week, with more for the second.” They performed fairly 
relentlessly from the start of February 1861 for thirteen months until 
William became seriously ill; even then his wife continued at his request. 
Their endeavours paid off monetarily as shown by the statement of account 
prepared for his trustees by his agent after his death. The figures from 21 
January 1861 to 18 March 1862 are summarised as follows: 


The total persons admitted amount to 236,031; sum received, £26,665 6s. 
6d.; from which £9,833 1s. 1d. had been deducted for Shares to his Agent, 
Managers of Theatres, &c., leaving a balance for Sir William and Lady 
Don of £16,832 5s. 5d.” 


Judging by a letter she wrote to Smith on her return to England in 1869, 
Don's solo tours must also have been lucrative. Of her engagement at 
Newcastle upon Tyne, she notes: ‘Next to Australia and California I have 
taken more money than I ever did in England’ 

Cleveland’s financial remuneration is less certain since there are no 
extant figures, but there is evidence to suggest her earnings were not 
massive. Early in their stay Cleveland’s husband wrote to Smith: 


As a real good friend you will be glad to hear the cheque is punctually 
forthcoming at 12 daily tho the prospect of being ‘bled’ by that incubus, 
old Coppin is distressing, he seems really an ‘old man of the mountain 
to the theatrical ‘Sindbads’ who venture to the colonies only to be shaken 
from one’s neck by the ‘solid ochre’ instead of the aqua dor of the original. 
We can only hope our advantage in our freedom from him for the future.” 


In referring to the Old Man of the Sea, the character in the Sindbad story 
who tricks and enslaves the unwitting sailor, Vincent suggests Coppin 
has an unhealthy hold over the Australian market to the detriment of the 
touring visitors’ finances. After Cleveland left the colony ‘Autolycus’ alleged 
in an article in the Leader about the dismal state of theatre in Melbourne 
that she was one of several performers who was ‘starved out of the colony 
for want of engagements. He complains that the culprit is the change in 
the way performers are engaged so that stars can no longer rely on a good 
stock company.” 

Regardless of whether a foreign tour had proved financially lucrative, 
it could still have a positive effect on the actress's career by enhancing her 
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status back in Britain. It was standard practice to arrange for the insertion 
of a selection of favourable, or carefully edited, reviews from the foreign 
press in the Era, thereby reminding the British audience and managers 
of her existence and building enthusiasm for her reappearance. On their 
return, the women were quick to exploit the cachet of their international 
experience. The programme for the Theatre Royal, Birmingham, where 
Cleveland was starring on 2 June 1871 devotes considerable space to 
‘Opinions of the Australian Press on Miss Cleveland, comprising four 
reviews of different plays from different newspapers.”’ British advertise- 
ments for Don typically note her first appearance ‘Since her Return 
from her GREAT TOUR ROUND THE WORLD! AUSTRALIA! VAN 
DIEMAN’S LAND! QUEENSLAND! NEW ZEALAND! CHILI! [sic] 
PERU! PANAMA! CALIFORNIA! MEXICO! THE UNITED STATES! 
The Canadas, &c. &c?*’ The hype makes no distinction between the 
places where she had prolonged engagements and those, such as Peru 
and Panama, where she made only a limited number of appearances. 
Nevertheless, it enhanced her prestige. Another benefit for some of the 
actresses was that their foreign tours gave them their first managerial 
experience. 

Looking beyond personal considerations, what value did these foreign 
tours have? Although it would not have been seen as problematic at the 
time, from a twenty-first-century perspective they can be criticised as 
being agents of the imperial project, spreading the hegemonic culture to 
the colonies. The visit of Prince Alfred (son of Queen Victoria) to see 
Cleveland perform at the Victoria in Sydney in 1869 during his first visit 
to Australia may be viewed as official royal endorsement.”’ More significant 
from a postcolonial angle, there is evidence of only limited encounters 
with indigenous people. In a private letter recounting her experience in 
Honolulu, Cleveland betrays contemporary racial attitudes with an 
assumption of benign superiority: “The natives are harmless & very pleasing 
not to say handsome. Just prior to leaving New Zealand, Don visited 
the Kaik, the Maori settlement at Otago, where she was recognised by 
one of the Maoris and asked to perform. When she responded with one 
of her staple songs, ‘My Johnny was a shoemaker, reports state that the 
Maori princess joined in the chorus and other tribespeople ‘danced round 
to the tune. This minor incident is indicative of the one-way traffic of 
the cultural exchange, passing from the imperial representative to indig- 
enous people. More typically, the tours saw white British culture being 
reproduced for white colonial subjects with the dramatic products of the 
homeland being replicated at the periphery of the empire. 
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6 
MANAGEMENT 


A move into theatre management opened up the possibility of amassing 
greater profits, gave the actress more autonomy and offered her the advantage 
of being physically located in one place for a sustained period of time. Aside 
from any personal gains, the practice is significant from a wider perspective 
for, as Tracy C. Davis confirms ‘in nineteenth-century Britain, theatre is 
the only branch of industry or commerce where women, in significant 
numbers were up-front business executives’ (‘T. C. Davis, 2000a: 273). Despite 
the occasional misogynistic cartoon that implied that the female theatre 
manager was arisible anomaly, itis evident that around the country audiences 
accepted and respected women’s capabilities in such roles. Large numbers 
had successful tenures. The ubiquity of female management is evident from 
the pages of a mid-nineteenth-century issue of the Era chosen at random. 
Listings for 6 March 1870 show that in London Mrs Swanborough is sole 
lessee and manageress of the Royal Strand Theatre, Marie Wilton is lessee 
and manager at the Prince of Wales's Royal Theatre, Fanny Josephs is lessee 
and manager of the Globe Theatre, Miss E[mily] Fowler is sole lessee and 
manageress at the Royal Charing Cross Theatre, Mrs Charles [Ellen] Pitt 
is sole lessee of the Surrey Theatre, Miss M[artha] Oliver is manager of the 
Royalty Theatre while the Royal Alfred Theatre is under the direction of 
Mrs George Sydney.’ Although not listed, Sara Lane was de facto manager 
of the Britannia Theatre (she did not take over the lease until the death of 
her husband the following year). In the provinces, Mrs J. F. John Faucit 
- Marianne) and Miss Kate Saville are joint lessees of the Theatre Royal, 
Nottingham, and Mrs Dean is proprietress of Three Harrows Music Hall, 
Tunstall.” Since not all theatre managements are recorded in the adverts 
and reviews, there were almost certainly other women working in similar 
capacities at other regional venues at this date.’ The majority of those who 
were acknowledged in the sample are described as lessees, a finding at odds 
with Davis’s assertion that in this period remarkably few women worked 
in this capacity (T. C. Davis, 1996: 114). She outlines the legal and financial 
accountability of the various managerial roles: 


A manager rents someone else’s building, producing shows but with no 
responsibility for the fabric of the theatre. A lessee has a fixed-term occupancy, 
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and though she may sub-lease she bears the onus of responsibility for the 
premise’s reputation to the licensing authorities. Usually lessees were 
producers. A proprietor owns the building and perhaps the freehold, rents 
it to tenants, and may call shots as a lessee or not. (‘T. C. Davis, 2000b: 117) 


Despite the wealth of evidence pointing to women’s managerial 
proficiency, they were insufficiently celebrated in contemporary journalism. 
Even working within the profession at the end of the nineteenth century 
such ambition seemed unachievable, as Elizabeth Robins recollects. Wishing 
to mount a production of Ibsen with Marion Lea, the actresses ‘had begun 
by talking about going into Management as we might have talked about 
going to the moon’ (Robinson, 2007b: 157). This disbelief was partly a 
result of the omission of women managers from theatre histories, a process 
that had been going on since the eighteenth century when, for example, 
Mary Ann Yates’s achievements at the King’s Opera House were overlooked 
(McGirr, 2018). In relation to the nineteenth-century, Jacky Bratton 
attributes the male-focused filter in part to the veneration for the fin-de- 
siécle stage and its endemic misogyny (Bratton, 2011: 145). She reclaims 
women’s history of West End management in the mid-Victorian era, giving 
a variety of examples of different managerial models and concludes that 
‘actresses, uniquely in their period, could not only support themselves 
but could potentially succeed on their own in the business, and that this 
capacity gave them more choices, more independence than their con- 
temporaries’ (2011: 157). 

Casual misogyny by exclusion is evident in comic writing such as 
“The Manager's Guide’ published in the Illustrated Review in 1873. Written 
by librettist and burlesque writer Robert Reece, the first article in a six-part 
series provides a tongue-in-cheek commentary on the various types of 
theatrical manager, such as the “‘Hero- Worshipper; ‘Hereditary-Helpless’ 
and “‘Ruinous-Reckless. He opines: ‘As to LADY MANAGERS I am discreetly 
silent. There are no special qualifications required from them, except 
good looks and taste in jewellery:* While this piece was intended to amuse, 
the disparagement indicates negative sentiments circulating in the wider 
culture of the period. A more serious article on management from 1878 
continues Reece's anti-women stance. The majority of the text assumes 
the manager to be male and, significantly, the only time a female exemplar 
is specified is in the context of failure: 


The theatre that fails is generally the one which is started to please the 
vanity of some silly woman who craves the excitement of playing at an 
art which she never learns, who longs for a new public before which to 
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display her jewels and lace, and for a new mart at which to make money 
of her painted face and her dyed hair, and the other personal charms 
which have been her fortune.” 


Amid the crass chauvinism of the statement the writer reveals the hegem- 
onic attitude that separates the woman, reduced to flashing her jewels as 
a vulgar display of wealth, from serious commercial dealing. Significantly, 
the woman is judged and censured on her appearance, which is seen as 
both the source of her undeserved fortune and an unworthy means of 
broadcasting her monetary success. 

Davis draws attention to the key fact that women’s access to finance 
was severely restricted by legal as well as social constraints. Mid century, 
married women were not permitted to make contracts, including taking 
out loans, a situation that was gradually challenged with the passing of 
successive Married Women’s Property Acts in 1870, 1874 and 1882 in 
England and 1877 in Scotland (T. C. Davis, 1996: 112-13). Although not 
prohibited by law, the same restriction applied in practice to widows and 
unmarried women (1996: 113). Without capital, ambitious women were 
effectively blocked from engaging in entrepreneurial activity. In assessing 
the achievements of Victorian actress-managers it is important to bear 
in mind Davis's emphatic conclusion that ‘women were not “differently 
abled” but blatantly, unequivocally disadvantaged’ (1996: 115). This discour- 
aged many women from even considering management as an option. 
Marie Wilton recalls being ‘bewildered’ at the first suggestion from her 
brother-in-law, Francis Drake, that she might have her own theatre. It 
was he who offered to lend her £1,000 to let a suitable theatre, rather 
than her entreating him ([Bancroft and Wilton], 1889: 82-3). 

Given the legal situation and the inability to raise funds to purchase 
a building or lease, it is unsurprising that most women first entered 
management, at least officially, when they took over the lease of an 
established theatre on the death of their husbands or father (T. C. Davis, 
2000a: 242). The familial connection served to counter the prejudice of 
landlords, who were inclined to reject an application from an unknown 
potential female lessee. Davis cites evidence of such bias in the deliberation 
of the lessor of the Theatre Royal, Whitehaven in 1891 (2000a: 248-50). 
Commenting on the favourable reception of successive female lessees of 
the Theatre Royal, Nottingham, Jo Robinson suggests ‘Perhaps Marianne 
Saville and Lady Don were accepted within Nottingham and within the 
wider structures of nineteenth-century provincial theatre because they 
had both first been encountered there in the guise of wife, playing a 
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supportive role (Robinson, 2007b: 164). In the case of Don, I would 
challenge this since she had been a popular visitor in her own right after 
the baronet’s death, appearing more times as a solo artist than she had 
in conjunction with him. When they had been engaged together, they 
were billed equally so she was not supporting him in the usual meaning 
of the term within marriage. Moreover, since her husband had been 
infamous for his reckless financial behaviour, association with him would 
have been more likely to hinder her acceptance as a competent custodian 
of the theatre rather than be a benefit. 

Saville had been de facto manager of the theatre in the early 1850s 
while her husband was occupied with his other theatres, but became legal 
proprietor and manager after his death in 1855 until 1865. Her proficiency 
was such that she was able to discharge the heavy debts her husband owed. 
She subsequently had joint lesseeship of the new Theatre Royal with her 
daughter Kate from September 1867 until June 1870. Both women were 
popular performers and continued to act on the Nottingham stage. It is 
not clear whether each had responsibility for different managerial duties 
or whether they shared all tasks equally. The address the elder woman 
gave on the opening night on 27 September 1867 begins with reminders 
of her own previous managerial work in the city, but then states her 
daughter ‘jointly will hold sway’ and talks of how “These some months 
past we both have laboured hard | To form a cabinet that might prove 
a card.° She envisages their management as a government cabinet as 
part of an extended conceit referencing the 1867 Reform Act, which had 
just extended the vote to male adult householders and redistributed the 
number of parliamentary constituencies to reflect changing demographics. 
The theatre audience will be able to ‘vote’ on the offered entertainments: 


My measurers are for your amusement taken, 
And my hold of office wont [sic] be shaken, 
As you shall never here require reform, 
Therefore I hope to weather any storm. 

I promise you a voice in all things here, 

Pray use that voice us in our task to cheer; 
You shall all have votes if each night you'll hie 
The wisdom of our measure here to try; 

Pay at the doors—that’s qualification 

Enough for vote on any occasion.’ 


In the following seasons Kate undertook some engagements at other 
regional theatres, so could not always have been on hand for day-to-day 
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managerial responsibilities. Nevertheless, she was evidently involved in 
certain decisions, as shown by a surviving letter in the Davis archive for 
the Newcastle Theatre Royal in which she enquires about Cross’s terms 
to play in the Easter burlesque.* Although running the theatre as a 
mother-daughter partnership was unusual, their venture proved popular 
in the town and was successful in box-office terms. Local approbation is 
indicated by the generous testimonial gifts presented when the Savilles 
gave up the lease and moved away from the area in 1870, and in the 
continued interest in the Nottingham press of the theatrical activity of 
Kate and her actress sister Eliza.’ 

Marriott was another woman whose managerial skills earned her 
the right to be treated respectfully. Her first opportunity came in July 
1860 when proprietor John Douglass, having been impressed while she 
was acting in his company, invited her to become temporary directress 
of his Standard Theatre on London’s Bishopsgate. Douglass was also 
running the Pavilion Theatre and wished to relieve some of the pressure 
on his time (Jackson, 1993: 127). In advertisements, Marriott is listed in 
her new role until the end of August. The two months that she was in 
charge are traditionally thought to be a fairly fallow period in London, 
falling between the main theatrical seasons. There was therefore less at 
stake should her management have proved unsuccessful, but clearly it 
was not. On Douglass's retirement in May 1861 Marriott resumed the 
post, taking complete control of the company and playing leading acting 
roles for the next two years. Her husband, Robert Edgar (1819-71), 
was lessee. 

As seen with Marianne Saville, the address traditionally delivered to 
the audience on the opening night under a new tenure sometimes reveals 
the manager’s objectives. A certain amount of scepticism is necessary in 
reading the pronouncements, given that it was not comme il faut to declare 
one’s primary intent is money-making and given also that speeches were 
usually written by other parties. Nevertheless, they reveal the manager's 
vision for her theatre. Marriott’s manifesto on becoming directress on 27 
May 1861 is instructive. After promising to provide entertainment that 
‘js not to be met with elsewhere at the East-end of London; she references 
her ‘wide-earned Provincial reputation’ as an actress, notes the flattering 
reception she received ‘on making my first appearance in this great 
Metropolis’ and how it has ‘secur[ed] my fame, and right rank as a “Popular 
Favourite”.’° The speech is a masterful mixture of meek gratitude, flattery 
(not least in including quotations from Shakespeare and Addison 
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that the audience can pride themselves on recognising) and subtle self- 
aggrandisement. While acknowledging the graciousness of her reception 
she also implies it is deserved. Most interesting is her specific gendered 
appeal to women, acknowledging their control over their husbands: 


The more often you come, why the better I shall be pleased; and you will 
come, will you not? Of course, I address myself exclusively to the ladies, 
who, I am sure, will promise me to exercise their influence with the 
gentlemen in [sic] my behalf. Or let the ladies only resolve to come of 
their own accord, and the gentlemen will very soon follow." 


In attempting to drum up attendance by ingratiating herself with the 
female part of the audience, Marriott recognises the potential agency of 
other women and also underlines her own position of authority. The 
feminist statement is interesting given the fact that the address is composed 
in prose, rather than rhymed verse as was often the case, possibly indicating 
that she had written it herself. 

Marriott engaged well-known actors, such as William Creswick and 
Charles Pitt, but the biggest box-office success of her management was 
undoubtedly a play in which she was the leading star, Hazlewood’s Jeanie 
Deans; or, The Sisters of St Leonards (see pp. 70-2). Buoyed by success at 
the Standard, in September 1863 Marriott and Edgar took over Sadler's 
Wells, London's oldest theatre situated in Islington to the north of the 
city and away from the fashionable West End.’* Jim Davis and Victor 
Emeljanow chart the growing population and improved transport links 
to the area and conclude that by the early 1860s it ‘was less isolated, but 
still inaccessible to those outside the area by reason of expense, except 
for those audience members who could afford the price of a cab’ (Davis 
and Emeljanow, 2001: 126). Once regarded as an inferior venue, the Wells 
had enjoyed a period of good reputation under the eighteen years of 
Samuel Phelps’s management. Between 1844 and 1862 he put on acclaimed 
seasons of Shakespearean productions and other classic drama. In the 
year after he left, the theatre’s fortunes suffered a decline until Marriott 
took over. Her management was marked by a deliberate policy of producing 
higher-brow legitimate drama at a time when many critics were concerned 
about the poor state of the country’s drama. The endeavour was well 
received in the theatrical and local press. Typical of the reception was a 
review in the Athenaeum in November 1863 praising her ‘ambitious spirit’ 
seeing the choice and production of drama — in this case Westland Marston's 
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Pure Gold - as a ‘credit to Miss Marriott’ and recognising the potential 
national importance of her tenure: 


It is the literary element in the new drama which is the note-worthy 
point in it; and its adoption by the management is an indication of what 
the latter desire to accomplish, if only the sun of popularity will deign 
to shine upon their efforts. If this theatre can be made the home for 
original productions of this class, there will be hope that the national 
drama of England may, in no long time, find itself in a position to compete 
with the taste for foreign authors.” 


Another reviewer similarly approved her strategy, noting that Pure 
Gold avoided melodrama. He continues: “Miss Marriott has discovered 
that Sadler’s Wells is a provincial theatre in London, surrounded by 
provincial prejudices, and that to make it look like a minor, even in the 
days when the minors are supreme, would be a mistake’ * She continued 
in the same vein, in January putting on a creditable production of Webster's 
The Duchess of Malfi in which her portrayal of the eponymous Italian 
was favourably compared with Isabella Glyn’s famous interpretation.” 
Marriott took her biggest risk, however, in undertaking Hamlet for her 
first benefit on 22 February 1864 (see pp. 74-7). Her success, hailed in 
The Times as ‘most signal and unequivocal; proved popular with audiences.’° 
Several papers acclaimed it the first time the part had been played by a 
woman in London. Although her performance was widely praised, some 
of her supporting cast were not thought to be of a suitable calibre. The 
defect was rectified the following season when the company was reported 
to be ‘much superior to that of last year.’ Reviews generally continued 
to be favourable except for when Marriott staged a sensation drama in 
the form of William Suter’s Baccarat; or, Ki of Hearts. As the Athenaeum’s 
critic remarked: “The Clerkenwell population, to whom this theatre is 
indebted for steady support, are not likely to patronize melo-drama in 
any shape:’* Later other sensation dramas, including Jeanie Deans and 
even Edward Fitzball’s spectacular drama of Azael; or, the Prodigal Son, 
would be praised, but her staple productions continued to be of a more 
refined character. Marriott's success enabled her to use her London theatre 
as a stable base from which to make tours of the provinces and North 
America, either on her own or with members of the company as she did 
from April until September 1866 (see Chapter 3). 

Marriott was undoubtedly the main draw at Sadler’s Wells and appeared 
in the major productions except the pantomimes, which were advertised 
as under her ‘immediate superintendence. Edgar is only rarely mentioned 
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in the press, such as when he appeared onstage at the opening of 
the season in September 1867 and announced he had taken a fresh twenty- 
one-year lease. On that occasion, in an address written by Linnaeus Banks, 
Edgar refers to their relationship, giving his wife primacy: 


What should I say? Except that I’m delighted 

To see our labours here so well requited. 

A tribute, madam, due to you, of course; 

They know the grey mare is the better horse. 

You seemed amused—'tis I who ought to laugh— 
Not every husband has a better half.” 


A biography of Edgar Wallace, the illegitimate child of Marriott’s son 
Richard, that was compiled with help from her daughter Adeline and 
legitimate grandson George Marriott Edgar, provides an interesting account 
of the division of work within the Marriott-Edgar management: 


though her handsome but fatigued husband was dignified with the title 
of manager it was Miss Marriott who performed all the offices that should 
have been his, even to counting out the wages of the company with her 
own hands every Saturday. It was she who took the decisions, chose the 
plays, engaged the players, transacted all the business and conducted 
rehearsals. Her son and her two daughters were in the company with 
her, and later on the son’s wife and the daughter’s husbands; but her 
family no less than other members of the group were made to bear the 
brunt of her enormous appetite for work and feel the rigour of her 
matriarch’s discipline. (Lane, 1939: 9) 


The managerial model Marriott and Edgar adopted can be compared 
to that of two more famous nineteenth-century married theatrical couples, 
Eliza Vestris and Charles Mathews, and Marie Wilton and Squire Bancroft. 
All three managements were associated with an improving agenda (in 
relation to audience composition, the physical environment of the auditoria 
and theatre facilities, and repertoire) and, in each case, it was the female 
partner who had the higher profile. Importantly, unlike the other men, 
Edgar was not an actor, so was only involved behind the scenes, taking 
no part in his wife’s productions. This may partially account for the fact 
that Marriott did not attract the misogynistic satirical treatment that 
Tracy C. Davis highlights in her study of Vestris and Wilton (T. C. Davis, 
2000a: 275-90). Her husband could not be disparaged as a toy boy as 
was Mathews (see T. C. Davis, 1991: 278-80; Norwood, 2017: 11). Another 
reason was that Edgar had previous managerial experience in the provinces 
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(he was in charge of the Liver Theatre, Liverpool in the late 1840s and 
then was the first manager of the Royal Park Theatre in the same city; 
Broadbent, 1908: 215, 266), hence he was not seen to be riding on the 
coat-tails of his wife's success in the way that Mathews was. Unlike Marriott, 
he could, however, operate in homosocial environments that were out of 
bounds to the actress and where male friendships and business deals were 
nurtured. This sociability is fundamental to the operation of what Davis 
terms ‘gentlemanly capitalisny (T. C. Davis, 2000a: 285, 293). The importance 
of such networks is shown by reports of a farewell dinner given in honour 
of Edgar prior to Marriott's American tour. It is noticeable that the evening 
held at the Angel Hotel in Islington is attended by around sixty men, 
including William Bestow, editor of the Theatrical Journal, but Marriott 
is not invited.” 

After Edgar died on 25 May 1871 Marriott never again ran a permanent 
theatre, presumably having no desire to undertake the responsibilities 
of the lessee. She did, however, take charge of touring companies, 
aided by either her son Richard Edgar (1847/48-94) or her son-in-law 
Henry J[oseph] Barrett.”7 On correspondence negotiating the terms of 
engagement with the manager of the Newcastle Theatre Royal in 1881, 
the letterhead is ‘Miss Marriott's Tour’ and Richard Edgar is titled 


‘Manager.” 


Boom and bust 


Management did not always prove lucrative and failure could have a 
lasting negative impact on an actress's career, as shown by the examples 
of Rushton in New York and Don in the British provinces. The percentage 
of female managers whose endeavours terminated in bankruptcy was 
low, leading Bernard Ince to view it as ‘a measure of their remarkable 
success in a precarious profession (Ince, 2016: 295). Despite this, for those 
women who became bankrupt the fallout could be devastating. In the 
case of Lady Don, her initial months as lessee of the New Theatre Royal, 
Nottingham from August 1870 appeared to augur well (see Figure 19). 
Yet she was declared bankrupt the following June. She had opened the 
theatre with experienced actor Clarance Holt as her stage manager, Henry 
Dolan Wilton her acting manager and a company most of whom were 
new to Nottingham. Appointing Holt was an astute move as it meant that 
she had an actor capable of performing tragic and serious characters — 
within the first few weeks he played the leading parts in Macbeth, Hamlet, 
Belphegor (adapted from the French by Charles Webb) and The Barricade, 
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Figure 19 Playbill for New Theatre Royal, Nottingham under the 
management of Lady Don, September 1871. 
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a dramatisation of Victor Hugo’ Les Miserables. Don could therefore cater 
to patrons whose taste ran to tragic and serious drama as well as the 
comic and lighter pieces with which she was associated. She also showed 
good judgement in the appointment of other personnel, specifically in 
the commissionaires (doormen controlling access and behaviour) serving 
the different areas of the house. A newspaper account contrasts the usual 
inefficient representatives with the ‘courtesy and intelligence’ of Don's 
group ‘composed of clever and respectable men who have served creditably 
in the army.” 

Typically when a new management took over a theatre, they sought 
to put their stamp on the establishment by refurbishing it. The cost of 
the renovations then needed to be recouped from ticket sales once the 
theatre was open for business. This often entailed a considerable financial 
commitment. Don’s remodelling of the Nottingham theatre, including a 
new act-drop and private box accommodation, were reported to have 
cost over £1,500.” The lavish spending was not confined to the initial 
arrangements. A review of the Christmas pantomime confirms, ‘Lady 
Don’s management has been conspicuous for liberality, and the manner 
in which “Robinson Crusoe” is put upon the stage will win universal 
recognition.” Another newspaper declared it ‘is to all intents and purposes 
a London pantomime in the provinces; thereby delivering the superior 
productions that the refurbished building had promised.”° Crowded houses 
appeared to predict profits for the management, but by mid January Don 
was struck with a bout of severe ill health, which prevented her from 
appearing onstage for the rest of the season. Another blow came from 
the serious illness of her business and acting manager, Wilton, with whom 
she had been working since 1864 in Australia and who would die, aged 
just twenty-eight, in November. During the season, which terminated in 
early May 1871, Don amassed considerable liabilities, leading to her 
bankruptcy in June. Subsequently her wardrobe and properties were sold 
at auction.” Her career also took a negative dive, as indicated by the 
inferior nature of the venues at which she then performed, including 
music halls and theatres in small towns. Rather than being the main 
attraction, she was frequently one of a series of variety entertainments. 
For example, in June 1872 she was performing at Reading Town Hall in 
a show headlined by Dr Lynn, a magician. She sang selections of her 
popular songs and Mr M. P. Forsta (usually styled Foster and referred to 
as her brother) contributed impersonations and ‘burlesque pianoforte 
recitals.** Notwithstanding the fact that a Scottish newspaper declared 
her ‘far above the common run of Music Hall performers both in style 
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and singing, that was how she ended her career before she died of rapid 
consumption in September 1875.” 

Even when a business appeared to be thriving, an unexpected event 
could have disastrous consequences. Such was the case for Marie Henderson 
(see Figure 20) at the Elephant and Castle Theatre, which she had taken 
over in April 1875 with her second husband, John Aubrey. (He was lessee 
while the theatre was under her direction.) Henderson had established 
a sound acting career in the provinces and became a leading lady in 
Sara Lane’s Britannia Theatre company for four years from October 
1867 before stints at the Adelphi and Surrey theatres. At the Elephant 
and Castle she appeared to model her management on that of Lane and 
programmed a repertoire along similar lines to the Britannia’s, designed 
to appeal to a predominantly working-class audience. That she judged 
the taste of her customers adroitly is suggested by a review of her benefit 
in August 1875. The writer notes that managing a transpontine theatre 
(the term given to establishments situated on the south side of the river 
Thames, also known as the Surrey Side) requires the careful pitching of 
entertainments: 


Sometimes the soaring Manager is seized with a desire to make Shakespeare 
popular, and in producing the well-known works of England’s greatest 
poet with performers ignorant of the simplest laws of blank verse, and 
apt also to drop their H’s and to rave and stamp when they have exquisite 
poetry to deliver, he is soon confronted with a ‘beggarly account of empty 
boxes. On the other hand if he thinks, as some occasionally do, that 
‘anything is good enough for over the water, he is soon taught a lesson 
which makes him a little more careful in dealing with Surrey audiences 
in future. Miss Marie Henderson, avoiding these extremes, has hit upon 
the golden mean, and by producing interesting and effective melodramas, 
which are acted with spirit, has done wonders at the Elephant and Castle 
during her term of Management.” 


Note that as with the Edgar-Marriott partnership, Aubrey is not referred 
to in relation to dramatic choices. In fact, he is something of a mystery as 
his name does not appear in newspapers prior to his taking of the lease at 
the Elephant and I have found no evidence of his previous employment. 

Henderson introduced novelty by frequent changes of the bill rather 
than putting on original pieces. The majority of the melodramas were 
established plays, including dramas by William Suter, Edward Stirling 
and Colin Henry Hazlewood, in a number of which Henderson had 
performed at the Britannia. In four years of operation, only sixteen new 
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pieces received their premieres at the Elephant and Castle, including three 
pantomimes, ten dramas, two farces and one burlesque, although several 
other plays had a first showing in London on its stage. Of the new pieces, 
the romantic and sensation drama Woman's Love; or, A Gipsy’s Vengeance 
is typical. Starring Henderson in the title role and written by Henry 
Cleveland, an actor in the company, it earned a favourable, if condescending, 
review in the Era: ‘Literary merit it has none, but it must not be denied 
that its action is brisk, and that its story, if somewhat complicated, is also 
somewhat interesting, and that sundry “situations” have been contrived 
exactly suited to the tastes of the audiences which assemble here:*! As in 
so many reviews, the critic assumes a homogenous appetite in the theatre’s 
patrons, implying this is different from the more refined palate of West 
End audiences. Although catering to the preferences of the theatre's 
demographic would seem to be obvious, many managements failed because 
they did not deliver appropriate entertainment. John Hollingshead, drawing 
on his first-hand experience as a journalist and manager of the Gaiety 
Theatre, Amphitheatre and Opera Comique, wrote an astute article on 
the practicalities of management. He stresses the imperative of recognising 
audience taste: 


He [the manager] may forget many things, but he must never forget the 
great fact that, no matter what persons may form his audience, they have 
a much clearer idea as to the article they want to see than he can possibly 
give them. He must never attempt to make his taste their taste. His business 
is to open his shop, and to serve them with what they want, and not with 
what he probably would like to give them. He must never commit the 
folly and impertinence of suggestion to a customer who asks for a baked 
potato the propriety of selecting a rose or a volume of poems.” 


Just as at the Britannia, revenue from the Christmas pantomime was 
important to the theatre's finances but also involved considerable outlay. 
For Tom, Tom, The Piper’s Son; or, Harlequin Simple Simon, the Demon 
Pieman, and Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary, the 1875 pantomime written 
by W. M. Akhurst and starring Henderson as Tom, extra money was 
spent on the lighting, which the management duly promoted: 


The Lime-Light has been fitted throughout the house at a heavy outlay 
and entrusted to Messrs Morgan and Son, of the Crystal Palace, and will 
illuminate the Stage from the Ceiling and other parts of the house, in 
order that the numerous Lights may have the desired effect, and which 
has never been even attempted at any other theatre in the metropolis.” 
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What is important about this is not the use of lime light, which was not 
at all unusual in theatres in this period (a review of the Pavilion’s con- 
temporary pantomime notes a brilliant scene with ‘cuirasses, helmets, 
and shields flashing in the lime light’), but that the management had the 
funds to invest in their establishment.” 

Henderson and Aubrey were so confident of their ability to attract 
large houses and the resultant continued financial success that in March 
1876 they also took over the nearby Victoria Theatre, running both houses 
simultaneously and with Henderson dividing her performances between 
the venues. Since the Victoria was situated less than three-quarters of a 
mile away, the logistics of organising this were possible. Although the 
new establishment was opened with a performance of Richard III and 
this was followed by a production of Macbeth in which Henderson's ‘Lady 
Macbeth was marked by much dignity and histrionic power, suggesting 
that their intention might be to produce more legitimate drama, much 
of the scheduling was of melodramas.* There was thus little difference 
between the repertoires of the two theatres. In mid May, for example, 
Henderson was appearing in The Three Musketeers at the Victoria while 
she employed Seaman to play the lead in a revival of Leah at the Elephant 
and Castle. 

The difficulty of making both establishments attractive to audiences 
proved too great a challenge, forcing Aubrey to advertise for touring 
companies to fill the Victoria. George Rowell reads the announcement 
of forthcoming engagements placed in the Era on 27 May 1877 as signifying 
a desperate situation, with many weeks vacant and those groups that had 
engaged being of a ‘motley character’ (Rowell, 1993: 53). At the Elephant 
and Castle the management kept up a steady stream of novelties and was 
able to claim by the end of September 1877 that in two and a half years 
of business the theatre had been closed for only eleven days.*° This was 
to come to a dramatic and sudden end in the early hours of 26 March 
1878 when the theatre was totally destroyed by a fire. A subscription was 
immediately opened to aid those who had suffered as a result. A letter 
in the Era reveals the personal cost to the managers: 


The Proprietor, Mr Aubrey, was totally uninsured, his wife (Miss Marie 
Henderson, the Manageress) having lost the whole of her valuable wardrobe, 
jewels, &c., a loss almost irreparable; the band all their instruments and 
music, and some members of the company and various employees all 
their properties, besides being thrown out of engagement at a moment’s 
notice.” 
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Despite the financial loss, Aubrey set about having the theatre rebuilt, 
ambitiously advertising that it would be ready by the end of September. 
In fact the new building was not inaugurated until May 1879, so Henderson 
returned to acting at the Britannia for the autumn season. Her managerial 
experience at the new Elephant and Castle was less happy and within a 
year the landlord had repossessed the theatre. Six months later Henderson's 
local vicar launched a campaign to raise funds for her, citing a doctor’s 
certification that she was suffering from an irreversible ‘brain disease’ 
The cleric’s letter attributed her loss of reason to the severe shock of the 
fire.** Evidence from the Bethlem Hospital to which she was admitted on 
6 March 1882 reveals that she was displaying symptoms of mental disorder 
consistent with syphilis.” Henderson died on 10 April 1882 and her 
managerial achievements were quickly forgotten. 


Management overseas 


If running a theatre in Britain was a risky venture, how much more 
courageous was it to open one on foreign soil? In addition to the difficulties 
inherent in the job of management, the experience of Rushton in the US 
and Cleveland in Australia show that they faced additional obstacles 
because of the circumstances operating abroad. After an inauspicious 
start playing at New York’s Olympic Theatre (where she is alleged to have 
paid for the right to perform) in October 1865, Rushton (see Figure 21) 
announced her new venture: to open her own eponymously named theatre 
on Broadway, an ambitious action that would seem to be a positive example 
of female empowerment, freedom of movement and transnational cultural 
exchange (Brown, [1870]: 323). With funding from department store 
magnate A. T. Stewart, the Church of the Messiah was converted into 
Lucy Rushton’s New York Theatre in just sixteen days. H[enry] H. Davis, 
who had travelled to the US with Rushton, was lessee, treasurer and acting 
manager. It opened on Saturday 23 December 1865 with Sheridan’s comedy 
The School for Scandal. The production was praised in the New York 
Herald: ‘She played Lady Teazle with a satisfactory appreciation of its 
humor and spirit, and was in all its moods as arch, as gay, as malicious, 
as naive, as the most exacting critics could require’*” Others were less 
impressed: the New York Times’s critic claimed, “We certainly never have 
witnessed this witty but coarse and artificial production to such eminent 
disadvantage. *' Sheridan's drama was replaced with another old comedy, 
Tobin’s The Honeymoon and then the ubiquitous romantic melodrama 
The Lady of Lyons. The repertoire initially appeared to be aimed at a 
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Lucy Rushton, whose eponymous Broadway theatre opened 
in December 1865. 


cultured audience, but offered little novelty. Later the bill of fare switched 
to burlesques, including a new one, Valiant Valentine, written by James 
Schonberg, the theatre’s stage manager. The theatre was shut suddenly 
on 10 April 1865 on account of tax not being paid, although Rushton had 
a complimentary benefit on 18 April. 

Rushton’s audacious venture had collapsed in less than four months. 
The multiple reasons for the failure include political, artistic and financial 
factors. Her difficulties are clearly due in part to the Anglophobia outlined 
in ter 4 and her inability to fulfil American ideals of female beauty. 
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In the reports of the Era’s New York correspondent there is a consistent 
implication that Rushton’s endeavours were not given fair treatment by 
American critics. Announcing the opening of her theatre, he writes: 
‘however meritorious or well-deserved may be the efforts of Miss Rushton, 
it is evident that nearly all the New York Press is against her. Some of the 
critics make some grossly insulting remarks respecting her, but it is to 
be hoped that she will succeed in her new undertaking for all that?” 
Subsequent reports bemoan ‘the general opposition of the Press’ and by 
April the correspondent claims ‘the Manageress begins to find the hostility 
of the New York Press a great drawback.’ Rushton had been caught up 
in a dispute in which a number of theatre managers had refused to advertise 
in the New York Herald, objecting to its criticism of their productions. 
Although Rushton was one of the few who did advertise, the Herald was 
asserting its critical independence by being particularly harsh and it savaged 
her work.“ 

Analysis of some of the criticism suggests that hostility was founded, 
at least in part, on her nationality. The Spirit of the Times, for example, 
criticises the decision to fund Rushton, describing her as ‘this beautiful 
alien blonde’ and bemoans the lack of investment in American artists 
(Curry, 1994: 105). The disparagement of the term ‘alien’ is repeated in 
another review by the same writer in which he refers to her as ‘a stranger 
in our city’ (1994: 105). Rushton herself believed she had suffered because 
of her nationality. In a speech in a Montreal theatre in 1866, she claimed: 
‘I was crushed in New York because I was an English woman. This was 
scornfully reported in several US newspapers and was unlikely to have 
enhanced her poor standing south of the Canadian border.” 

Rushton’s treatment shows gender discrimination to have been at 
work. Other women had successfully led US theatres, including Laura 
Keene in New York, Mrs John (Louisa Lane) Drew at the Arch Street 
Theatre, Philadelphia, and Matilda Vining Wood, who employed Rushton 
in her New York theatre in October 1865 when she first arrived in the 
US. Rushton’s reception was much less hostile and openly misogynistic 
than it had been when Keene opened a decade earlier (Dudden, 1994: 
128). Nevertheless, the New York correspondent of the Sacramento Daily 
Union, having observed Keene, Wood and Rushton comes to the conclusion 
that ‘No woman who is not absolutely hideous should undertake the 
management of a theatre’? He explains: “The difficulty is that no woman 
will tolerate on her boards a woman more beautiful than herself; and the 
result is, a tolerably attractive woman—or a beautiful woman, if you 
will—and a host of frights to play high comedy; for high comedy is ever 
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the aim of feminine managers:*° Against such entrenched sociocultural 
prejudice it is not surprising that Rushton’s venture failed. 

Rushton’s artistic judgement and skill is also called into question, 
particularly her lack of understanding of what would attract Yankee audi- 
ences. Given that she had been working in the theatrical profession for 
only four years, had no known managerial experience and had been resident 
in the country for just four months, this is unsurprising. She failed to 
recognise that at the time ‘burlesque extravaganza was the most popular 
dramatic fare (Dudden, 1994: 139). She may have thought that the geographical 
position on Broadway where venues catered for ‘the elite; made the genre 
unsuitable (Saxon, 2009: 29). One New York paper suggests Rushton ought 
to put on ‘pieces of the Vaudeville class’ as ‘An elephant in a parlor would 
not seem more out of place than do the heavy antique comedies which 
Miss Rushton has given in her opening bills at her petite boudoir?” Although 
she changed her output to put on lighter fare and these did attract audiences 
(in late January her theatre was so popular that many patrons had to be 
turned away), her early misjudgement was clear.** Her style and voluminous 
costumes were ill-suited to the intimacy of the small space of her theatre, 
which Jane Kathleen Curry notes ‘was by far the smallest theatrical performing 
space in the city’ (1994: 106). 

It is difficult to disagree with Curry’s assessment that Rushton lacked 
the ‘star caliber’ needed to carry the productions (1994: 107). Curry cites 
the views of the critic of the Spirit of the Times: 


Miss Rushton’s mistake has been one common to women who undertake 
both to manage and to play: they are too fond of themselves; they must 
be always in the bill, and always in large type ... I think if Miss Rushton 
had depended a little less upon herself and more upon a good company, 
she would have done much better (1994: 106-7) 


Rushton’s cast included experienced players, although Charles Walcot 
and Clara Fisher Mader were no longer as popular as they had been and 
J. K. Mortimer was said to be miscast in a number of the productions 
(Odell, 1936: 74-5). 

The wider economic situation in which Rushton was operating was 
not favourable. It had not changed from when Keene established her New 
York venture in 1856, when, as Dudden describes, “Theatrical overhead 
was soaring along with Manhattan rents, but theatrical entrepreneurship 
was too risky for banks to back, so a personal loan was the only answer 
for would-be managers without capital of their own. Those who had 
money to lend in 1855 were perforce almost all mem (Dudden, 1994: 128). 
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Keene gave up her New York theatre in 1863 and turned to touring. She 
told her lawyer in 1865: ‘At this moment it is not very respectable to be 
a woman at the head of a theatre in New York’ (1994: 145). The fact that 
it was not a good time for an inexperienced woman to take over a theatre 
is emphasised by Dudden, who claims the industry was acting as a big 
business: “With urban real estate and overhead costs running so high, it 
became less and less likely that an actor or actress inexperienced in financial 
matters could make a success in theatre management’ (1994: 155). 

Rushton’s financial acumen is questionable. On 22 December 1865, 
the day before the opening, Rushton invited the press to see the new 
theatre at a bountifully catered viewing. Dramatic critic Nym Crinkle 
recollected: “Talk about Nell Gwynne—why that banquet would have 
done honor to Greek street in the Merry Monarch’s time!’ *° Her lavishness 
was equally evident in the staging of many of her productions. One scene 
of Valient Valentine is alleged to have cost $12,000.’ Presumably this was 
the one that had been advertised as ‘introducing startling mechanical 
effects, never before attempted.” Since the theatre could seat only 1,000, 
the box office could not support such extravagance, leading to debt and 
the non-payment of taxes that ultimately forced the theatre's closure. 
Because Rushton had been backed by wealthy supporters, she did not 
suffer major financial loss from the fallout of her business collapse. Later 
in a case before the Supreme Court Chambers when she tried to recover 
the value of some cheques, she claimed ‘she was in no way liable, the 
theatre being run for Mr. Davis's interest.°? Nevertheless, her career and 
reputation never fully recovered from her ignominious misadventure. 

Cleveland’s managerial experience is Australia is rather different: her 
ambitions were not thwarted because of misogynistic prejudice (in contrast 
to her acting career, see p. 163). Although Australian society was in many 
ways conservative, its women played active roles even in the gold-mining 
districts where ‘they were as determinedly entrepreneurial as mer’ (Bishop 
and Woollacott, 2016: 91). Cleveland was scuppered by protectionism as 
other managers moved to block her to bolster their financial interests. 
She was collateral damage, but would have suffered equally had she been 
a man. Indeed, her first encounters took place when she was managing 
with her husband. In June 1866 the Age published a letter from ‘Playgoer 
complaining of the monopoly in operation in Melbourne.” Another press 
report the following month welcomed the coming arrival of Walter 
Montgomery, who has been engaged ‘under the management of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Vincent: It warns, however, “We do not see how, without 
putting themselves in the power of the present monopolists, Mr. and Mrs. 
Vincent can get a theatre in Melbourne for their use?” 
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As a widow, Cleveland tried managing in her own right in Melbourne 
in 1870, but again suffered from the closing of ranks against her. She 
proposed becoming directress of the bijou Weston’s Opera House at St 
George's Hall, opening on 12 February with Professor Hughes as lessee. 
Cleveland’s advertising makes the case for the venture: 


Miss Cleveland feels assured that the efforts of the management in 
inaugurating a dramatic season will be fully appreciated by the patrons 
of the drama, and that this effort on their part to break the existing 
monopoly, which is alike injurious to the public and the profession, will 
receive unanimous support. The opening of a second house of amusement 
for dramatic purposes cannot fail of acting most beneficially towards the 
public and the dramatic profession, as but for this undertaking on the 
part of Miss Cleveland Melbourne for several months would have been 
left without any house of dramatic entertainment.” 


Cleveland was referring to the fact that in January an opera company was 
playing at the Theatre Royal and the other theatre (the Princess) was 
dark. 

Unfortunately the landlord of the building also owned the Theatre 
Royal and his lessees there objected to the rival establishment being opened, 
particularly since they paid much more rent for their larger venue.” 
Consequently an injunction was applied for at the Supreme Court to stop 
Cleveland and her company from giving dramatic entertainments. To 
make matters worse, once she had advertised her intentions, the Princess 
Theatre was suddenly reopened with lower prices for admission. Clearly, 
this was a cynical ploy to undermine Cleveland and reveals that the other 
managers were not concerned about saturation of the market, which they 
had claimed. The decision about the injunction was delayed for four days, 
enabling Cleveland to stage Robertson’s comedy Play at Weston’s. Her 
performance as Rosie Fanquehere with Edmund Leathes as the fop received 
favourable reviews but she was forced to close after just four nights. It 
was the end of Cleveland’s managerial hopes, and after a farewell benefit 
at the Melbourne Theatre Royal on 9 March 1870 and one at the Victoria 
Theatre in Sydney she quit Australia for good. 

Not all overseas ventures were so unsatisfactory. Don had several 
successful stints as a theatrical manager in the colonies during her second 
Australasian sojourn. In Tasmania she took lesseeship of the Hobart Theatre 
from 17 April to 2 June 1865, then took her company on to Launceston for 
a week.” As usual she oversaw some refurbishment of the Hobart premises, 
including a new proscenium specially painted for the performance under 
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the patronage of the Governor on 28 April and ‘new magnesium light; an 
innovation first introduced in Boston as a replacement for lime light.” 

The following year Don repeated her managerial success in New Zealand. 
In Dunedin she became sole manager of the Royal Princess's Theatre on 
3 March 1866. This was a bold move since the previous lessee Mr Mumford 
(husband of popular actress Julia Mathews) gave up the lesseeship when 
he was unable to pay the salaries. Don had only intended a twenty-four-night 
engagement in Dunedin before moving on to other places in New Zealand 
and had already advertised for company members to accompany her.” 
Finding herself engaged at the time of performer non-payment, she had 
instead assumed control. The theatre was open under her management 
for eight weeks until 28 April. During that time she had the stage enlarged 
by thirty feet to enable the production of Watts Phillips’s historical drama 
The Dead Heart." The play, produced ‘ina style of completeness and general 
effect such as had never been previously witnessed in this colony, drew 
‘excellent houses for a week.” One reporter, however, questioned the expense 
involved given how quickly the piece was withdrawn.” Regardless, the 
season at the Princess's proved so successful that Don abandoned her 
pre-advertised plans to tour to Christchurch and Wellington. 

Don's periods of management were relatively short and there is no 
indication that she desired to make it a permanent arrangement. It is 
therefore impossible to judge whether she had the skills to continue to 
attract audiences over an extended period or to develop a thriving company 
ethos. Anae suggests that she may have been demanding, quoting a 
statement from actor Frank Howson, with whom Don worked in Australia 
and the US: ‘I would never have any more dealings with that lady ... if 
she came on the stage I and my family would walk off? The source of 
his aversion is unknown and may have been due to a clash of personality, 
professional jealousy or a feud with Wilton, who had previously been 
Howson’s agent. The fact that Coppin chose Don as a godmother for his 
daughter and named her in honour - Georgina Harriet Don Coppin was 
born 25 July 1864 - suggests that she had good relations within the profes- 
sion (Bagot, 1965: 277). 

Overall, although women proved themselves to be able lessees and 
managers, it is interesting that they were not referred to as either stage 
managers or acting managers, roles often assumed by experienced actors. 
Booth identifies the latter as a deputy to the manager in larger organisations 
while ‘on the production side’ the stage manager was ‘the manager’s 
right-hand mar’ (Booth, 1991: 33). Clearly there is considerable slippage 
between the functions assigned to each. Either might, for example, supervise 
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rehearsals. In his “Theatrical Types’ series Robertson features only the 
stage manager and outlines the duties of the role: 


The Stage-Manager is the man who should direct everything behind the 
scenes. He should be at one and the same time a poet, an antiquarian, 
and a costumier; and possess sufficient authority, from ability as well as 
office, to advise with a tragedian as to a disputed reading, to argue with 
an armourer as to the shape of a shield, or to direct a wardrobe-keeper 
as to the cut of a mantle. He should understand the military science like 
a drill-sergeant, and be as capable of handling crowds and moving masses 
as a major general. He should be able to teach others, and be the finger-post, 
guide, philosopher, and friend of every soul in a theatre, male and female, 
from the manager and author to the call-boy and the gasman, from the 
manageress and principal soprano to the back row of the extra children’s 
ballet and the cleaners.” 


There is no reason why a competent and experienced actress could not carry 
out any of these duties and some undoubtedly did when directing their own 
theatres. Possession of the softer skills and mediating influence associated 
with Victorian women would seem to make them ideally qualified for what 
Robertson identifies as the most important quality of the stage manager: 


Above all, he should be endowed with a perfect command of his own 
temper, and the power of conciliating the tempers of others. The art of 
stage management consists chiefly in a trick of manner that reconciles 
the collision of opposing personal vanities. 


Yet women were not officially employed in this capacity in theatres 
run by men. We can only speculate as to why they were not. Some may 
have presumed that women would not be able to assert sufficient authority 
over acting and backstage staff. Perhaps there was an assumption that it 
was inappropriate or unsafe for them to attend the theatre at all times of 
the day and night, potentially with only one or two men. 

The evidence explored in this chapter reveals a few common features 
that distinguish women’s management in this period although these 
conclusions can not necessarily be extrapolated to be representative of 
all female theatrical businesses, particularly in the West End. Regrettably 
none of the studied women were able to develop fruitful and long-lasting 
partnerships with a leading playwright in the way that Vestris did with 
James Robinson Planché at Covent Garden and the Lyceum between 1831 
and 1856 or Wilton with Tom Robertson at the Prince of Wales’s in the 
1860s. Theatrical tenure did not generally result in particularly innovative 
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work in terms of either dramatic writing or performance style, the women 
preferring to stage similar pieces to that in which they had acted earlier in 
their careers. This is not to denigrate commercial theatre, but as Bratton has 
shown, to recognise their success in modes that celebrated ‘theatricality, 
exuberance and excess, in fantasy and burlesque (Bratton, 2011: 170). This 
emphasis is confirmed by the fact that the woman often introduced the 
latest technology in the theatres they managed. Policies of emulation of 
successful managements, such as Marriott adopted with Phelps's repertoire 
or Henderson with Lane’s, should not be viewed as arising from a lack 
of imagination, but are indicative of shrewd business sense. Frequently 
women’s assumption of managerial responsibilities is unplanned, a response 
to particular circumstances, though having succeeded at one theatre they 
may attempt to repeat the experience subsequently. It is striking that none 
of the women made a permanent transition to theatrical management in 
the way that many of their male peers did. (Irving, a contemporary of 
Rushton, Seaman, Don and Henderson and who as a young actor in 1861 in 
Manchester played alongside Rushton, is the most obvious example of the 
actor-manager.) Yet their example may have paved the way for later, more 
ambitious entrepreneurs such as Lilian Bayliss, producer and manager of 
the Old Vic in the early twentieth century (see Schafer, 2006). The women’s 
departure from the typical male career trajectory has multiple causes, one 
of which may be the result of their different family responsibilities. 
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ri 
OFFSTAGE: FAMILY AND PERSONAL LIFE 


In New Readings in Theatre History (2003), Jacky Bratton utilises family 
histories to expose the workings of the nineteenth-century dramatic 
industry. She argues that recognising the genealogical heritage of kinship 
can bring into focus ‘the significance of women as the carriers of the line, 
managers of theatres, and, perhaps, possessors and transmitters of theatrical 
talent - as prime custodians of cultural capital’ (Bratton, 2003: 176). My 
book draws on Bratton’s insight and in Chapter 1 demonstrates the 
importance of family in the transmission of skill and entry to the stage. 
For those fortunate to be born or marry into such groups, kinship ties 
continued to operate across the actress's whole career, her extended family 
functioning as an intergenerational mutual support network. Sometimes 
this is obvious only by its absence. In her diary, Ellerslie suffers from a 
sense of isolation because of antipathy to the stage from her family and 
friends, convinced that they cannot understand her life and the compro- 
mises she is forced to make ([Ellerslie], 2005: 36-7). In the companies in 
which she works, she makes a distinction between actresses from theatrical 
families, showing herself to be aware of their lineage and implying that 
their connections give them a sociability and confidence that juxtaposes 
with her lonely separation: ‘I am an “outsider”, a stranger. It is different 
for those who have introductions and friends on the stage. The real old 
theatrical families are as respectable and as exclusive as any other set. 
They know nothing of me’ ([Ellerslie], 2005: 56, 58). 

In families such as Seaman's, involvement in the business was extensive, 
with the careers of its members frequently entwining. In addition to her 
parents (see p. 17), Julia’s three sisters also earned their livings as performers 
though none matched her high profile: Frederica Mary (1834-69) was a 
dancer until she became an invalid; Theresa Alice (1843-1925, stage name 
Alice) was particularly successful at the Adelphi in the early 1860s; and 
Florence (1850-1917, known as Florrie), shone in pantomime and as a 
serio-comic.' Their brother, William Joseph (1846-1925), worked as a 
stage carpenter. Their theatrical lineage exemplifies Bratton’s formulation 
where ‘the caste value of one’s theatrical ancestors outweighed ... their 
ability to bequeath funds’ (Bratton, 2003: 178). Family members could 
share knowledge, provide introductions and help promote each other to 
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potential employers and possibly subsidise one another in periods when 
work was hard to get. They might also be called upon to lend their services 
for benefits, as Julia and Florence did for their father in 1868.’ 

Another positive aspect of belonging to a theatrical family manifested 
during touring. Particularly abroad, it could be a lonely activity, so family 
members often endeavoured to work together (see Figure 22). During 
her North American tour, Marriott was accompanied first by her husband 
and then, when he returned to London, by their daughter, the actress 
Grace Edgar. The latter appeared in selected supporting parts such as 
Effie Deans (bizarrely acting as the sister to her mother’s Jeanie).* The 
benefits to both parties were obvious. Working in unfamiliar environments 
among strangers, the older woman gained companionship and the support 
of someone who understood her theatrical and private practices. In turn, 





, Programme for Miss Marriott's Dramatic Company at the 
Prince af Wales Theatre, Birmingham for week beginning 16 August 
1875. In the cast with her are her son Richard Edgar, daughter-in-law 
Jenny Taylor, daughter Grace Edgar and H. J. Barrett who would 
become Marriott’s son-in-law. 
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Marriott was able to nurture her daughter's career, providing her with 
experience and opportunities that, as a 19-year-old who had previously 
appeared only at Sadler’s Wells (during her mother’s management), she 
would have been unlikely to gain in her own right. The fact that her 
daughter’s parentage is not acknowledged in the press may have been a 
deliberate ploy by Marriott to protect Grace from either invidious com- 
parison or too much scrutiny. 

Familial relations also entailed responsibilities. In a US interview in 
1874 Weathersby reveals her personal situation: 


Why, when I first came to this country, five years ago, they even said that 
I was a widow, and that I had a family in England. I have a family, indeed, 
but it consists of my grandmother, mother, brother and three little sisters. 
I am their chief dependence, and they want me at home. But I like Boston 
so much that if I go back to England I think I shall only remain there a 
year or two and then bring my family to Boston to live.* 


In his autobiography, her widower, Nat C. Goodwin (1857-1919), recollected 
how seriously Weathersby had taken her family obligations: ‘Every week 
after our marriage a certain sum was sent across the ocean, out of our 
joint salary, to the widow and orphans left in London and, one by one, 
each succeeding year a sister would come over and join our happy family’ 
(Goodwin, 1914: 81). Both Jennie (1857-1931) and Emie (1862-84) acted 
with Weathersby and Goodwin's company in the US, the former playing 
character parts and continuing after her sister retired from ill health.’ 
Emie, described by Goodwin as ‘the most beautiful, our favourite sister 
(1914: 81), died of pneumonia in March 1884, less than four years after 
her debut in New York. She was twenty-two. Her death plunged Weathersby 
into depression and a period of severe ill health lasting many months, 
during which she was unable to perform.° 

Neilson’s relationship with her family was more complicated. She went 
to considerable lengths to ensure that her relations were not recognised 
as such by the public because their lowly status would reveal her own 
origins. For example, she insisted in a letter to her mother that when the 
older woman visited her at her London hotel ‘if they ask for your name 
say you are Mrs Bland & nothing more.’ Nevertheless her correspondence 
reveals that she had an affectionate relationship with her mother, paid 
her a substantial half-yearly annuity and bought her frequent gifts, such 
as an expensive ‘large silk & fur mantle’ from Paris ‘to keep you warm.® 
She also supported her half-brother, Charles Bland, paying for his schooling 
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and helping to find him a suitable job.’ Unfortunately he proved to be 
reckless and ungrateful, squandering his opportunities and constantly 
trying to sponge off his mother and Neilson. Even after they had both 
had died, Bland sought aid from Neilson’s estate, writing in 1911: 


Now that my mother is dead, her income has ceased, & I am now thrown 
on my own resources at the age of 53 to keep myself & wife in the necessaries 
of life. This I consider is exceedingly hard on me & more especially so, 
seeing that my sister left £25,000 & that the late Admiral Glyn got the 
bulk of this amount."” 


Scandal and private lives 


Being part of a theatrical dynasty, to some extent, protected actresses 
from criticism about their choice of profession. Reservations about acting 
as a suitable career for women continued with the increasingly polarised 
debate about women’s place in Victorian society. In ‘Ladies of the Stage; 
an article in an 1885 edition of the Pall Mall Gazette’s series ‘Women Who 
Work; the female author outlines its incompatibility with family life: 


it will be seen that, as far as mere work is concerned, the lady of the stage 
is not very differently situated from other women who work, but there 
is the question to be dealt with whether stage life does not unfit a woman 
for home life, and for the sphere which, whether she earns her own living 
or not, is always allotted to her in private life—that sphere, I mean, in 
which her womanly qualities are brought into play; and the answer to 
this is that in almost all cases it unsettles her for domestic life. The 
continued excitement, the publicity, the acting of different parts—indeed, 
the nature of all her work is such that, unless the comparative quiet of 
private life becomes doubly attractive by comparison, which can only be 
the case with superior natures, it unfits her for the part assigned by nature 
to every woman." 


The attitude of Ellen Terry’s first husband, the painter George Frederic 
Watts, chimes with this assertion. In his legal deposition when the pair 
finally applied for a divorce, the artist specifically blamed the stage for 
his wife's unsuitable behaviour: ‘Linked to a most restless and impetuous 
nature accustomed from the very earliest childhood to the Stage and 
forming her ideas of life from the exaggerated romance of sensational 
plays, from whose acquired habits a quiet life was intolerable and even 
impossible ..? (Auerbach, 1997: 116-17). There are many reasons to distrust 
Watt’s interpretation especially since even in an era where an age gap in 
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favour of the husband was common, the couple’ thirty-year disparity 
was heighted by Terry’s extreme youth when they married. Nevertheless, 
the painter’s prejudice against the theatre articulates a widespread distaste/ 
suspicion. 

Similar scepticism about the actress’s suitability as a wife is expressed 
by a writer in an early edition of the Stage in 1880. He claims ‘early 
marriages are the rule in the dramatic profession’ and are “destructive to 
the actor’s comfort and career.” The unnamed author can only imagine 
happiness if the wife no longer has to work in the theatre, but questions 
‘how can an actress whose whole life had hitherto been passed upon the 
stage be expected to understand domestic arrangements, and all those 
little tricks and plans about household management, which tend to make 
a home happy?’ Such assumptions are based on conventional views of 
gendered roles and ignore the fact that the touring lifestyle enhanced the 
womanis practical skills and demanded adaptability. There is no understand- 
ing that she might have ambition or find fulfilment in anything other 
than the domestic sphere, contentedly awaiting the male breadwinner. 

Since, as Davis rightly asserts, “The public and private lives were, for 
the actress, inseparable’ (T. C. Davis, 1991: 55), offstage life could impact 
upon her professional work and status. Once she reached a certain level 
of recognition, her behaviour was subject to constant scrutiny with 
newspapers eager to report any seeming impropriety. Such was the case 
in February 1858 when Don was associated with suicidal behaviour. After 
being seen buying laudanum from more than one shop and rumoured 
to have taken an overdose of the drug, a surgeon sought to give her a 
stomach pump, urged on by her husband. The supposed victim protested 
but the threatened remedial action was stopped only when she swore on 
her deceased mother’s life that she had not taken the poison. The tone of 
the newspaper coverage is one of gentle mockery, describing the incident 
as a ‘burlesque’ or theatrical performance, and suggesting that the actress 
had deliberately staged the scene as she was jealous of her husband's 
inattention.” Interest in the story was short-lived. 

More serious incidents tended to reappear in the press, making the 
actress notorious. As Mary Luckhurst and Jane Moody affirm in Theatre 
and Celebrity in Britain 1660-2000, ‘Above all, notoriety is inseparable 
from questions of confrontation, challenge and transgression (Luckhurst 
and Moody, 2005: 6). Of course, ideas of what constitutes transgression 
vary across time and region, so the actress needed to be aware of cultural 
sensibilities at all times. Hence Neilson was forced to offer an explanation 
after Edward Compton, the leading man on her final US tour, was seen 
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going to her stateroom during a journey by steamer. She claimed that 
they were rehearsing the prison scene from Measure for Measure as they 
were shortly to play it for the first time that season. On being told that 
such a visit was against regulations, Neilson protested but was obliged to 
continue the stage preparations on deck in public view.’* 

Nelly (Ellen Lawless) Ternan (1839-1914) is an example of an actress 
whose career was circumscribed by her private life. Born into a theatrical 
family but losing her father while still an infant, she acted with her mother 
and two older sisters in childhood. Aged eighteen, she met Charles Dickens 
when the women joined the cast of an amateur production of Wilkie 
Collins’ The Frozen Deep, directed by Dickens and performed in Manchester 
in 1857. The famous novelist became infatuated with the young Ternan. 
Rumours started of her illicit relationship with him at the time of his 
separation from his wife and may have caused her acting to be unfavourably 
reviewed (Tomalin, 1991: 115). Shortly afterwards she permanently disap- 
peared from the stage after performing at the Haymarket (1991: 126-7). 
It may have been that Ternan was less talented than her mother and 
sisters and never destined to have achieved great acclaim. Nevertheless, 
the fact that she withdrew from the profession reveals the sense of jeopardy 
for both her and her celebrated lover. In contrast, Dickens’ friend and 
fellow writer Collins successfully maintained two morganatic relationships, 
but significantly his partners did not have a public profile. An actress 
pursuing a clandestine affair had to be more mindful of her position. 
Only very exceptional stars could flaunt accepted social mores without 
encountering opprobrium. 

As well as relishing sexual misconduct, journalists had an appetite 
for evidence of jealousies between performers. Neilson was the subject 
of their attention on two occasions, both of which received detailed 
coverage. In 1877 she was said to have been involved in a spat with her 
‘first walking lady, an American actress, while travelling by train with 
the governor of Wyoming. Neilson allegedly sat on the tail of the other 
womans dog leading to a fight that left her bruised.’° A more long-standing 
grudge was reported the following year, this time between Neilson and 
singer Clara Louise Kellogg, who was performing in rival theatres in the 
cities at which Neilson visited. Both women liked to occupy the drawing 
room of the parlour carriage on trains. Realising that their stars would 
be on the same train one day, their agents managed to arrange for an 
extra parlour car to be added to the train, but even that did not avert 
disaster. Supposedly annoyed at her rival’s presence, Neilson deliberately 
shocked Kellogg by drinking, chatting and laughing, allegedly keeping 
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the staid singer from sleep. Kellogg’s revenge came when they reached 
Chicago where she exaggerated Neilson’s behaviour, claiming to the press 
that the Englishwoman had been badly intoxicated.'® Despite the fact that 
Kellogg was portrayed as cold and humourless and Neilson as simply 
playing a practical joke, the incident did some damage to Neilson’s 
reputation. 

The type of role played by an actress provoked certain associations 
and so she needed to be careful about how she conducted herself, par- 
ticularly when her appeal was partly predicated on her attractiveness. 
Through her early involvement in the US with the British Blondes, 
Weathersby was expected to be flirtatious and skittish. The actress proved 
herself to be savvy in avoiding trouble, especially one notorious incident 
in 1870 in which troupe members Lydia Thompson and Pauline Markham 
horsewhipped the editor of the Chicago Times.’ She thus avoided some 
of the most ferocious attacks of moral outrage against burlesque performers 
perpetrated by Olive Logan and the New York Times (see R. Allen, 1991: 
122-9). It helped that unlike most of the protégées of Alexander Henderson 
(manager of the Blondes and husband to Thompson), Weathersby does 
not seem to have been seduced by him and there is no hint of impropriety. 
She did, however, endure constant speculation about her marriage plans, 
being linked, for example, with co-star W. H. (William Henry) Crane, 
‘the “Yankee” comedian.'* Once married to Goodwin she performed 
exclusively with him (except when in England) and gained respectability 
from this. Before marriage she was the target of various lovelorn admirers. 
One unfortunate young man at Mobile had sent her a note and asked her 
to wear a white rose as a sign of her appreciation. Instead, to the amusement 
of the dramatic company, that evening the comedian Willie Edouin wore 
‘an immense white rose on his bosom and smiled and threw kisses 
constantly toward the location where the poor note-sender had said he 
would be in the audience.’ In recounting such stories, Weathersby presents 
herself as good-humoured and unspoilt by the infatuation of her followers. 
Ironically, the one time her admirers caused her a real problem was after 
she was married and her husband took exception to her tickling by a 
fellow actor at Hooley’s Theatre in Chicago. She dealt with the incident 
by telling him to stop, but Goodwin's defence of her honour escalated 
the incident, ultimately leading to the married pair leaving the company.” 

At other times actresses were subject to potentially dangerous attention. 
In an article published in 1909 an unnamed author recalls an encounter 
with Neilson’s stalker when he was visiting her at New York's Fifth Avenue 
Hotel. They were interrupted by ‘Capt. M—, the literary editor of a Chicago 
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newspaper, of whom the actress was obviously frightened. When she 
refused to see him, he sat and scowled at her for two hours. Afterwards 
Neilson confided: 


That man was the béte noir of my life during my late Southern tour. From 
St. Louis to New Orleans he haunted me unceasingly, and nothing could 
shake him off. I frequently refused to see him, but he way-layed [sic] me 
at every turn, at the stage-door and at my hotel, pestering me with his 
unwelcome attentions. Finally, at New Orleans one day when a prominent 
official of the city was making a call, Capt. M— forced his way into my 
private parlor and was so outrageous in his language and demeanor that 
my other caller was obliged to intervene. My persecutor then drew a 
bowie knife, which he buried six inches deep in the center table, swearing 
he would do the same to any one who interfered with him. The police 
were called in, but on his declaring he would not annoy me further, and 
apologizing for his violence, he was not arrested.” 


Another source of scandal was divorce. A letter in the Era after the 
newspaper had reported a divorce case involving Miss Wyndham from 
the Adelphi and Olympic theatres, defends performers as not being more 
prone to temptation than other women: ‘Actresses are merely women, 
and if they were so much more tempted than other women, they would 
more frequently fall. Now, the annals of the Divorce Courts [s]how that 
fewer actresses than any other class of women are charged with adultery, 
and there is no instance on record of any actress marrying a distinguished 
personage, and disgracing her rank?” It goes on to state that because 
actresses are aware that they will not be able to conceal their ‘shame; they 
are less inclined to transgress. Certainly, sexual misconduct and divorce 
could damage the actress's reputation and work prospects, but the higher 
her profile the more likely she was to survive any damage. 

Neilson was involved in two divorce cases, first when named as the 
co-respondent in an adultery charge, and second to rid herself of her 
husband. In May 1874 British newspapers were reporting the proceedings 
of Adele Birch’s petition following her husband’s repeated adultery with 
Mrs Lee.” Because the proceedings referred to Neilson in her married 
name (Lee), the connection with the actress does not seem to have registered 
in England. In the US, however, the New York Clipper gave full details of 
the suit, acknowledged Neilson’s part, and commented that it ‘would seem 
to reflect somewhat upon [her] private character.”* By November an 
Indianapolis newspaper was claiming that there had been an attempt to 
keep the story out of the press, and that on its leaking Neilson had been 
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locked out of society and her business at the Lyceum in New York suffered.” 
In fact she continued to earn good money and the paper’s reliability is 
further questioned by its recalling of a ridiculous story about the actress 
before her marriage. It alleges: ‘she is said to have eloped with Prince 
Teck, husband of Princess Mary of Cambridge, and that the Queen found 
it necessary to follow them both to Prussia and make the princely scion 
return, Miss Neilson letting him go for a consideration from the Queen! 
There is a bizarre conclusion to the Birch adultery case. In December a 
journalist from the Chicago Inter-Ocean interviewed Neilson about it. She 
maintained that she had wanted to deny the allegations but had been 
advised by Strakosch (to whom she was under contract) not to. She claimed, 
“The story is cruelly false, and has been deliberately manufactured for the 
purpose of injuring me’ She further asserted that her husband would 
obviously not still live with her had there had been truth in it. The article 
concludes: ‘And your representative left her with the most gratifying 
assurance that if any woman could lay claim to the trait of purity and 
injured innocence that woman was Miss Neilson.” This was despite the 
fact that William Birch had admitted the adultery and the judge had 
granted the decree nisi on the basis of the evidence presented at court. 
Just over two years later Neilson was herself petitioning for divorce 
from Philip Henry Lee, to whom she had been married since 30 November 
1864. Because she was naturalised in the US, her divorce was granted by 
the US Supreme Court when it was proved that Lee had committed adultery 
for six months in 1873 while they were staying in New York. His partner 
‘a woman of notoriously unchaste character’ was an inmate of ‘a certain 
house of evil repute in Twenty-fifth Street: At the hearing Neilson testified 
‘that she had not condoned his offense by resuming her marital relations 
with him after she had discovered it.” Neither case seemed to damage 
Neilson’s career, which is strange given her association with romantic 
heroines. Thereafter she was subject to speculation about her remarriage, 
such as when she was linked to her leading man, Edward Compton, the 
last of her many Romeos.” More distasteful was the reaction to rumours 
that she was about to marry Frederick A. Schwab, dramatic critic of the 
New York Times. The American Register carped: ‘Fancy that name on the 
playbills—Mrs Adelaide Schwab ... The public would wince and her 
popularity take flight. No amount of beauty of personal magnetism or 
artistic culture ... could make them swallow Schwab?” The anti-Semitism 
is obvious, particularly when read alongside press comment in 1880 about 
the sale of her wardrobe and the suggestion Schwab had added ‘commission 
jewellery’ to the lists: “The Mercury does not believe that Mr. Schwab 
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would carry the traditions of his ancestors into the realms of tragic art, 


even if its chief attraction were at the mercy of an auctioner’s [sic] hammer?” 


Marital partnerships 


An American theatre manager interviewed in 1880 claimed: ‘An actress 
cannot very well be a married woman. Her Husband is De Trop in every 
way. It is very rare that marriages of women on the stage, who remain 
before the public, turn out happily?*' Yet marriage remained a popular 
choice. Some actresses changed their stage names on marriage (Sanders 
would henceforth be billed as Lady Don), but many did not: Miss Marriott 
and Julia Seaman are examples of nomenclature that did not reflect actual 
marital status. Even when the latter was working with her husband neither 
the publicity nor the reviews refer to this, perhaps due to his lesser status. 
The hiding of private arrangements did not meet universal approval. In 
1870 one journalist complained: 


Are the wives ashamed of their husbands, or the husbands of their wives? 
Or is it that managers of theatres hold a supposed maiden to be more 
attractive than a lady who avows she is already disposed of? To my old- 
fashioned apprehension, the man who allows his wife to appear in public 
as a single woman exposes her to insolent advances, or raises expectations 
among ‘us Youth’ who occupy the stalls which are never destined to be 
realised.” 


The writer is discomforted by the challenge to his paternalistic assumptions 
by the disjunction between the actress’s identity and her true situation. 
Yet taking a husband’s name when both partners were working in the 
profession could be disadvantageous for the woman, leading to an efface- 
ment of her own identity. Clarance Holt (real name Joseph Frederick 
Holt, then performing as Joseph Clarance) married Mariann Vaughan 
(1826-78) in 1847 when both were relatively inexperienced performers 
working in the minor theatres. For over two decades they acted together, 
billed as ‘Mr and Mrs Clarance Holt. Her name was entirely subsumed 
in his and even when she died in 1878, the Era seemed poorly informed 
about her. After announcing her death and the arrival in town of her 
husband, her life and career is succinctly reduced to a single sentence: 
‘Mrs Holt was for many years one of the stars of the profession, playing 
all the legitimate parts with her husband, throughout England, America, 
Australia, and New Zealand?™ In 1899 Holt produced an eight-page 
typescript of his professional achievements entitled ‘Clarance Holt Actor. 
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Author. Manager. Traveller. He egotistically erases his wife from his work, 
referring for example to ‘FROM 1854 TO 1856 I was starring throughout 
Australia. Their partnership was clearly not a marriage of equals. 

In 1884 Weathersby reflected on the reality of marriage for performers: 
‘When an actor marries an actress, the result is happiness; but when an 
actress marries a man who is not on the stage, the results are often to be 
deplored. Therefore, first marry a man in your own walk of life, and, 
secondly, stick together in the same company. Separation will kill anything? *° 
Tracy C. Davis's statistical analysis of British decennial census data for 
1861 and 1881 shows that 71.43 per cent of married actresses aged 25 to 
29 were married within the performing arts profession, rising to 91.66 
per cent for those 30 years and over (T. C. Davis, 1991: 43). One of the 
reasons why the figures are so high is that many actresses gave up the 
profession on marriage, thereby disappearing from the statistics. Kate 
Saville is a case in point. In the 1860s she had a successful career, both 
in jointly managing the Nottingham Theatre Royal with her mother and 
as an actress. She was, for example, the heroine in the original production 
of Taylor’s The Ticket-of-Leave Man at the Olympic Theatre in May 1863. 
Yet she retired from professional performance in 1872 after marrying 
William Roby Thorpe, a boot and shoe manufacturer. Some married 
women would later venture back on the stage, but missing crucial years 
just as she reached a level of fame was likely to damage her career. Cross, 
who had married out of the profession to Mark Jobling, a mine owner, 
stopped acting for a number of years and devoted herself to him and 
their three daughters (a son died in infancy). Although she later claimed 
that their stage success (as singers and actresses) was her compensation 
for the lost years, she admitted, ‘I am afraid I have played fast and loose 
with my career; you see domestic ties have their drawbacks.” 

For those women who married within the profession, there could be 
obvious logistical benefits from touring together, but appearing in the 
same productions depended on compatibility of genre and could necessitate 
career compromises. Moreover, there were economic implications, as often 
where wife and husband were employed together they received a reduced 
joint income (T. C. Davis, 1991: 28-9). The Dons are an example of a 
married couple who, when acting together, were billed equally. It is true 
that Sir William Don attracted much media and public attention - an 
aristocrat who had run out of money and taken to the stage to pay off 
his debts and who was unusually tall (his height variously reported between 
six foot four inches and seven foot) was always going to be an object of 
interest. Arguably his wife therefore gained more publicity than she would 
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have received as a solo artist; nevertheless, she was the superior performer, 
the baronet being more limited in his dramatic range. Reviewing his 
performance at the St James’s Theatre shortly before his marriage, the 
Illustrated Times concluded: ‘He is a very bad actor, but he stands seven 
feet high; so the audience laugh at, but not with him?** In marrying, Don 
was actually worsening her financial prospects as she was at that time 
making a good earning from the stage and he was heavily in debt. Indeed, 
a month after their wedding Sir William Don was imprisoned in Bristol, 
during the pair's employment at the Theatre Royal in November 1857.” 
As one reporter later noted of the union ‘the pecuniary advantage was 
entirely on the side of the Baronet.” Their successful tour of Australia 
did much to regularise their financial situation (see pp. 165-6), but Sir 
William's untimely death put an end to Lady Don's economic security. In 
legal submission relating to her bankruptcy in 1871 Don would claim that 
a £300 annuity due to her from her late husband’s estate had not been 
paid by his trustees.*" 

An interesting coda to the Dons’ story appears in a private letter from 
Celeste Elliott (Madame Celeste) to James Smith. She writes: 


There is an ‘on dit’ that Lady Don has not the slightest right to hold that 
name for the reason that some time ago a lady & her daughter arrived 
from Germany proving that she was the wife of Sir William Don & 
consequently claimed the property for her child, it is of course to be 
proved if Sir W. deceived Miss Sanders, she seems I fancy to take it 
remarkably quiet & notwithstanding this she does not appear to be in a 
hurry to abdicate her aristocratic position as she still appears in the 
Provinces under the name of her former grenadier.” 


It is true that Sir William had previously married in Germany, but whether 
there was a divorce is unknown. There does not appear to be a hint of 
this alleged bigamy in the newspapers and the aristocrat’s family accepted 
Emily’s daughter as his heir. 

Sir William Don's death underlines the health dangers of travelling 
in foreign climes for, as Rosemary Gaby states, ‘Personal tragedy was a 
fact of life for most of the women performing on colonial stages and the 
rigors of touring often took their toll’ (Gaby, 2013: 113-14). Cleveland’s 
husband died in Melbourne in May 1868 as a result of an accident when 
he was thrown trying to mount his horse bareback. Initially it was thought 
that his injuries were minor, a dislocated thumb, but an acute infection 
developed that killed him nine days later. Apart from the emotional trauma, 
the death of a husband had an added impact where the couple's repertoire 
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was predicated on them performing together. The fact that both Don and 
Cleveland continued to have productive careers after their husbands’ 
demise shows that they were not dependent upon them. 

Weathersby also had a successful working relationship with her 
husband, terminated only by her illness and early death. She married 
Goodwin on 24 June 1877, becoming the first of five wives. In his auto- 
biography, he refers to her as ‘an angel’ and depicts a loving relationship 
in which she mothered him (she was ten years his senior; Goodwin, 1914: 
80-8, 355). They met when she was headlining in the tour of the hit 
extravaganza Evangeline, playing Gabriele in a company managed by 
Edward E. Rice. Rice had written the music to the piece with a libretto 
supplied by Goodwin's father, John Cheever Goodwin. Weathersby’s profile 
was considerably higher than her husband's (reflected in the adverts and 
playbills), so when the couple started touring together on leaving Rice's 
combination in 1878, they were advertised as the Eliza Weathersby Froliques 
Company, with Goodwin listed as manager (see Figure 23). Both had 
starring roles in their new comedy, Hobbies, which met with success 
across the country. The production enabled her to showcase her singing 
and dancing and him to display his talent for mimicry. (Her sister, Jennie, 
also had an amusing role as a maiden aunt.) The rise in Goodwin's stature 
is reflected in the fact that after about a year, the company’s name was 
changed to Weathersby-Goodwin Froliques. The union proved advanta- 
geous to both partners. 

The dynamics of Marriott’s alliance with her husband, Robert Edgar, 
evident in their managerial careers (see pp. 174-8), was consistent with 
their private relationship. One contemporary commented on ‘Bob’: ‘His 
attachment to his talented wife verges almost on adoration, and he at 
once conceives a violent attachment for anybody and everybody who 
professionally admires her?” Edgar prioritised his wife’s career. Their son, 
Richard, claimed that the decision to move the family to London (in 
1860) was taken by Edgar ‘chiefly with the view of bringing out his wife’ 
rather than to satisfy his own managerial ambition.“ 

Not all married relationships were as harmonious. Seaman’s history 
illustrates the difficulties married couples encountered when both parties 
were pursuing acting careers that necessitated frequent geographic separa- 
tions and who achieved unequal professional success. While playing at 
the Pavilion Theatre, London, she acted alongside Alfred Court (1833-1905), 
who was then performing under the stage name of Alfred Montague. 
They were married on 18 February 1862. Despite the fact that they only 
rarely worked at the same theatre, or even in the same town, the couple 
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produced five children.* Court's stage career was unremarkable and he 
moved into provincial management. In March 1865 he opened the Theatre 
Royal, Colchester, as its manager. The first production featured his wife 
in Hagar; or the Jewish Maiden’s Wrongs, written by her father. Such joint 
family engagements were infrequent; most of the time Seaman was moving 
around the country alone. At some stage her marriage dissolved, the last 
evidence of the pair being together being in October 1873 at the Theatre 
Royal, Great Yarmouth, where Court was the manager. He died in the 
Lambeth workhouse in 1905, seemingly completely estranged from his 
wife and children.” 


Pregnancy and children 


Dealing with a husband was one thing, but children brought a new set 
of complications to the actress’s life. In the late eighteenth century the 
celebrated tragedienne Sarah Siddons became a totemic figure of the 
actress mother. In her choice of repertoire, often featuring devoted and 
self-sacrificing maternal figures, and in performing while pregnant, she 
was a very public example of a working mother (Brooks, 2015: 124). On 
one famous occasion in 1872, she even brought three of her children 
onstage to justify having to make a career move in order to support her 
family (Ledoux, 2014: 85-6). The fact that Siddons, like a number of other 
actresses of the time, performed close to term has been read as signalling 
the audience’s acceptance of the pregnant body onstage. Helen E. M. 
Brooks explains: 


even though most actresses seem to have given up working in anticipation 
of the birth, audiences would have been familiar with seeing actresses 
onstage until they were around eight months pregnant, even taking into 
account the fashion for high-waisted, uncorseted dresses at the turn of 
the century, which made camouflaging a bump easier than it had been 
previously. Indeed, so familiar and commonplace was the sight that 
audiences seem to have seen little contradiction in the performance of 
virginal characters by heavily pregnant and therefore sexually experienced 
actresses. Not only was there little commentary on what would seem 
today to be an impossible conflict between the body of the actress and 
that of the character, but there was also remarkably little on the fact that 
actresses worked to this point in pregnancy. (Brooks, 2014: 27) 


The situation in the nineteenth century was somewhat different. 
Mid-Victorian dress styles featured tight bodices, sharply accentuated 
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waists and corseted figures, designs that would have been uncomfortable 
for the heavily pregnant actress and made disguising her belly difficult. 
Lindal Buchanan argues the growth of increasingly hostile attitudes towards 
pregnant performers during the nineteenth century led the majority of 
actresses to abandon their careers or withdraw from performance for 
lengthy periods around childbirth (Buchanan, 2012). Notable exceptions, 
such as Marie Bancroft (Wilton) and Madge Kendal (1849-1935), were 
able to perform close to term because they presented the theatrical 
environment as a quasi-domestic space and hence themselves as respectable 
wives and mothers (2012: 296-304). Buchanan’s assertion needs some 
qualification. Don stopped working for four weeks either side of parturition, 
but many others could not afford to do so and had much shorter confine- 
ments.” Henderson is an extreme case. According to advertisements for 
the Royal Colosseum, Liverpool, she was playing the leading female roles 
every night in the week leading up to Sunday 28 July 1864 when her first 
baby was born. An advert on Saturday 29 also advertises her appearance 
for the following week. Although Henderson did not fulfil this, the publica- 
tion shows that her withdrawal was sudden and unexpected. She reappeared 
just a fortnight later, resuming substantial roles.** Sadly, her son died two 
weeks after that.” Many women were driven to a short lying-in period 
and a precipitous return to work because of financial imperatives, par- 
ticularly since pregnancy entailed a loss of salary, even for those in a 
stock company. At the Britannia the stage manager records giving a week's 
notice to two actresses on 19 August 1871 ‘believing they approach confine- 
ments’ (J. Davis, 1992: 190). 

Tracy C. Davis observes that half of married women identified as 
actresses in the manuscript censuses of 1861-1911 have dependent children 
(T. C. Davis, 1991: 43), yet reading the theatrical and general press it is 
easy to miss this aspect of their lives. Since announcements of births are 
patchy and articles and gossip pieces rarely mention the existence of 
children, contemporary audiences are likely to have been unaware of their 
roles as mothers. For example, the sole public acknowledgement of Seaman’s 
motherhood was an announcement in the Era after the birth of her first 
child in February 1863.*’ Many infants can only be traced through surviving 
legal documentation such as census returns or passenger records for 
international travel, which sometimes confirm they accompanied their 
mothers abroad. The lack of public acknowledgement of their offspring 
during childhood suggests that actresses were to some extent confined 
by the preconceptions of the age, seeking to obscure the fact that they 
had left their children in order to tour. Their children’s erasure was a 
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necessary strategy to fit the dominant mid-Victorian notions about the 
role of women and the desirability of separate spheres of gendered 
activity. 

Often on returning to the stage after giving birth, advertisements refer 
to the actress’s first appearance ‘after her severe disposition. When Seaman 
advertised for work just two weeks after the birth of one of her daughters, 
she used this phrase.*’ Doubtless, many readers would recognise the 
wording as code for childbirth, but since the term was also widely used 
for periods of illness they could not be certain. 

At a time when the fallen woman was widely regarded as a figure of 
censure, becoming pregnant with an illegitimate child could be challenging 
for an actress. The need for sexual discretion was reinforced by the stage 
roles many actresses enacted in the popular sensation drama of the 1860s 
and 1870s. It almost invariably depicted transgressive women being punished 
for their behaviour even when potentially subversive issues were raised 
in the plays. The theatre was, in certain respects, less conservative than 
the wider society and some leading actresses bore children out of wedlock 
without drawing censure, Ellen Terry being the classic example. Nina 
Auerbach suggests she could hide it because she was not working when 
they were born: “The papers had remained loyally silent about her six 
illicit years; the story began to leak out, in various sentimentalized shapes, 
only after she had become, with Irving, so grand and irreproachable a 
star that no trespass could take away the love she wor’ (Auerbach, 1997: 
166). Although it was obviously common knowledge in certain circles, 
the general audience were thus unenlightened about her true situation 
and therefore she escaped censure. For the rank-and-file performer, 
acceptance was not so predictable, meaning subterfuge was often the best 
strategy, particularly with the public. Fortunately, the peripatetic lifestyle 
made it easier to fabricate the existence of a husband in another company. 

The difficulties of combining motherhood with stage life are well 
illustrated by the case of Polly Richards (born Mary Jane Blair, 1843-1903), 
who worked in Marriott’s company from 1872 as an actress in lowly parts 
when she was a widow with a young daughter, Josephine, nicknamed Joey. 
Richards was well regarded by Marriott and became the older woman's 
dresser and friend to the family (Lane, 1939: 5-7). As Richards struggled 
to cope with touring with a youngster, Marriott suggested putting the child 
into an orphanage. This did not work out, and Joey returned to her mother, 
playing child roles in Marriott’s company, including Little Willy in the 
melodrama East Lynne (1939: 10-11). Unfortunately, Richards became 
pregnant by Marriott’s son Richard, who was engaged to another actress. 
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Reluctant to share the news with Marriott, she left the company. Her son, 
who would grow up to bea famous reporter under the name Edgar Wallace, 
was born in 1875. Marriott, unaware of the impending birth, had invited 
Richards to join her provincial tour, starting in Huddersfield on 10 April. 
The baby was born just ten days before the Yorkshire opening. With the 
help of the midwife, Richards found a foster mother ‘a decent and hard- 
working Billingsgate fish-porter’s wife’ to look after the baby, paying her 
five shillings a week. Richards resumed working for Marriott, kept the 
secret from all around her and lost touch with her son (1939: 15-17). 

Other estrangements were more deliberate. Genealogical records show 
that Rushton (then Mary Wylde) and her husband had a daughter, Mary 
Theresa Wylde, who was baptised in May 1857, and that they were all 
living together in Lambeth on the date of the 1861 census.” Four years 
later Rushton would be in the US performing under a different name. 
She appears to have deserted her family, erasing them from her publicised 
history, taking no further part in their lives, and seemingly not seeking 
their help when in dire financial need (see p. 237). Her husband claimed 
to be a widower on official records and she would describe herself in later 
census data as a widow. Given this suppressed past, it is intriguing that 
Red Hands, a sensation drama that Rushton claimed was specially written 
for her, features an anguished mother who has lost her daughter. She had 
first played in Gilbert 4 Beckett’s drama at the St James’s Theatre, London 
on 30 January 1869, originating the part of Rachel Harmon. Later that 
year Rushton advertised for engagements with the piece as her star attrac- 
tion, securing employment in Bradford in April and November in Belfast. 
The following year she courageously returned to the US, where she gained 
American citizenship in Chicago.” This provided her with copyright 
protection. She played the piece in starring engagements in Chicago, 
Louisville, New York, Troy, St Louis, Kansas, Pittsburgh, Rochester and 
back in New York between October 1870 and December 1871. 

Red Hands, derided in an English journal as ‘a drama of the old 
Coburg school, the plot of which is simply inexplicable; centres on an 
oppressed woman whose daughter is abducted and whose drunken second 
husband frames her for murder, causing her to be transported to Australia 
where she finds employment as a ferry woman.” In the key sensation 
scene, her now-grown daughter is cast adrift in a boat rushing towards 
a waterfall, but the mother saves her by shooting the villain’s henchman. 
Although faced with poverty, brutality and betrayal, Rachel repeatedly 
finds the strength to act whenever her child is threatened. In the prologue, 
when her husband plans to sell her daughter, she cries: “What you will, 
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- but you shall not touch that child! - when you struck me to-day - the 
wife crouched - and fell - you now threaten her - the mother stands up 
to drive you back, — and dares you to your face - d’ye har, - dares you!” 
In the final act, back in England, Rachel again risks her own life (because 
it will reveal her as an escaped convict) to prevent her daughter from 
being married against her will: 


Out of my path! I am mad, if you will, mad because life & death are 
hanging in the scales because every merry peal sounds like a death knell 
in my ears - every sacred word cuts like a knife into my heart & every 
note of that hallowed music is accented - Mad - because it’s my child 
they are sacrificing there - out of my path. A thousand voices shall not 
stay me now. I am her mother & while I have life Pll drag her from the 
altar rails!°° 


Rushton’s acting earned praise. At Wood’s Museum, New York, one 
reviewer claimed, she ‘invested all the instinctive tenderness of a mother, 
combined with all the tiger’s ferocity and courage in defence of her child?*’ 
In contrast, a Belfast critic identifies her performance as merely histrionic, 


lacking true emotional resonance: 


That she should be terribly grieved at the loss of her beloved child, and 
at a subsequent wrongful conviction, is not only natural but inevitable. 
But her woe is apparent always and to everybody—apparent in the tones 
of her voice, ever attuned to a lugubrious expression, and in her gait ever 
bowed with her weight of suffering, not hopeless, however, else why her 
search? Does it not occur to everybody, except an actor or actress, that 
it is only the petty and irritating annoyances of life that make us cry out 
in fretful rebellion; its great griefs, like the loss of an idolised child, find 
no such safety-valve, but lie hidden like a subtle death in the very depths 
of the heart, till, perchance, some dreadful method of release is found® 


When she returned to England for the winter season in 1872 Rushton 
was engaged at the Theatre Royal, Birmingham to play Hermione in 
Shakespeare’s The Winter’ Tale. This would seem to be an odd piece of 
casting, but once again she is playing an abused wife and a mother who 
loses her daughter.” It would be wrong to speculate about the actress’s 
inner emotions as she played these roles, but we can deduce that the 
audience, moved by Rushton’s performance, would been have been appalled 
if they had been aware of her personal history. 

That other actresses did suffer from playing parts that forced them 
to relive painful personal experiences is shown in William Archer’s article 
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‘The Anatomy of Acting’ (1888). Archer shared Madge Kendal's distress 
on playing Lady Isabel Carlyle in East Lynne after she had lost her first 
child. The part had formed a familiar part of Kendal’s repertoire, but 
proved a challenge at Hull less than a fortnight after her bereavement. 
She told the critic: 


Everything, even to the name of the child, reminded her of her loss; and 
in the third act her emotion became so heartrending that she was utterly 
overpowered by it, and the curtain had to be dropped before the end of 
the act. A woman stood up in the pit and cried, ‘No more!’ ‘No more!’ 
But it was not an effect which, either as a woman or an artist, Mrs. Kendal 
could bring herself to repeat. 


Kendal was an established star and could ensure that she never again had 
to play the part, but many less distinguished actresses who could not 
afford to turn down work must have endured similar experiences, especially 
given the high child mortality rates in the nineteenth century.” 


Childcare 


The compatibility of family life with acting fluctuated alongside develop- 
ments in the industry. Davis suggests: 


Whereas the stock system found it convenient to regard the family as an 
employable unit and allowed for a semipermanent residence, the long 
provincial tours of a single play that characterized the latter part of the 
century had less use for married couples and broods of children, no 
matter what their respective skills backstage or on stage. (T. C. Davis, 
1991: 53) 


For all touring actresses, ensuring her children were adequately cared for 
when she was working was a major concern. As ever, money made the 
biggest difference to the ease with which children could be accommodated. 
Adelaide Calvert (1837-1921) was able to tour in the UK and US despite 
having eight children, because she could afford to employ a nurse. In her 
autobiography, she talks of taking the four youngest with their nurse to 
Birmingham in 1873 when she is playing Chorus in a four-week run of 
Henry V (Calvert, 1911: 140). Her older boys were at school in Germany 
at that time. She also had family support, in 1875 leaving the children in 
the care of an aunt when she went to the US to perform in the same play 
(1911: 146-7).” 
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Census information reveals how Seaman coped with her five children, 
born between 1863 and 1870, on a lower income. At the time of the 1871 
poll (taken on 2 April) she was engaged at the Queen's Theatre, Manchester, 
and lodging with her husband in that city. Their eldest daughter (aged 
eight) was with Seaman’s parents in Woolwich; the three youngest girls 
(aged six, four and one) were ‘nursechildrer’ in the house next-door 
(meaning they were cared for by another adult for payment); and three- 
year-old William was boarding separately ten miles away in Lambeth, 
where the family had connections. Ten years later, all four girls were with 
their grandparents, now in Lambeth, while William was with his mother 
in Eastwood in Scotland where she was ‘resting. Seaman's parents were 
thus able to provide her offspring with a secure base amid the uncertainty 
of her employment, of particular value when she was touring in North 
America. At least some of her daughters were enrolled in local schools.” 

Leaving children while undertaking British tours might have been 
difficult, but was as nothing compared to sailing across the world without 
them. The Holts went to Australia in 1854 accompanied by their oldest 
daughter, then six years old, but leaving behind ‘our little son and daughter’ 
(three and four years old respectively). They were left with a couple 
whose house the family stayed in during their early visits to Yarmouth 
(when Holt had managed the Norwich Circuit). The family was separated 
for nearly three years. When the parents returned once more to Australia 
in 1858, this time they left the two youngest children in a school in Norwich. 
The boy and girl were finally sent out to join their parents around 1862.°° 

William and Emily Don’s daughter, Harriette Grace Mary, was born 
on 4 August 1858 so was barely two years old when she sailed to Australia 
with them. In May 1862 she and her mother reversed the journey, following 
the death of the baronet in Tasmania from a diphtheria infection. Unfor- 
tunately the infant sustained a serious accident on board ship three weeks 
before landing” and on her return to Edinburgh her fractured thigh bone 
had to be rebroken and reset.® It must have been a traumatic time for 
all involved. Unsurprisingly, during her mother’s second tour of Australasia, 
Harriette remained in Scotland, living with Lady Maxwell Wallace, her 
paternal grandmother, ‘the well known translator of numerous German 
works.” Although mother and daughter did not see each other for four 
years, there is evidence that they immediately resumed contact. Don 
sailed into Liverpool’s port on 18 March 1868 and is reported to have 
arrived in Newcastle with her daughter on 7 April in advance of her first 
English engagement.” In September, her agent writes from Paris that 
Don ‘has not been acting sometime, but enjoying herself with her daughter 
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on the continent. They have just arrived from Baden-Baden.” Three 
months later the actress rejected some work in order to see Harriette, 
writing to the Newcastle manager from Sunderland: ‘I cannot possibly 
play for you on Wednesday, my daughter arrives the same evening?” 
Such visits were temporary and they did not set up a permanent home 
together. In a private letter, Don justified her choice to resume acting, a 
decision that would see her separated from her daughter, in terms of her 
disposition for adventure: ‘I want some sort of excitement. I could not 
do with a quiet country life after so much activity?” For others with 
meagre financial resources, there was no luxury of choice. 

The author of ‘A Few Words About Actresses’ shows how a well- 
intentioned mother and actress who does not wish her daughter to endure 
the hardships of stage life, is driven by poverty to allow it. The same fate 
attends children of less-conscientious mothers as they ‘escape gladly from 
their home in some comfortless lodging to the more light and cheerful 
theatre’ and find work in small parts and ‘inferior lines of acting.”* Once 
more, the lack of money limits options for the actress and her family. 

Another disadvantage for actresses whose income was precarious was 
that it allowed precious little time to grieve when a close family member 
died. Henderson's first husband, Frederick Geoghegan, was employed as 
a violinist at the Britannia while Henderson was in the dramatic company. 
He died of tuberculosis, aged twenty-eight, in January 1868 leaving her 
with two young daughters. According to the diaries of the stage manager, 
Henderson had just two weeks away from the theatre before she resumed 
full-time work (J. Davis, 1992: 137-8). Yet she was probably relatively 
fortunate because she was in a stock company at the time rather than 
being dependent on short-term touring engagements. In October 1869 
Seaman's younger sister Alice was engaged at the Theatre Royal, Weymouth 
and had their elder invalid sister Frederica staying with her. Unfortunately, 
the latter was severely burnt when she had a fit while holding a candle.” 
After over a week in hospital, Frederica died on Saturday 30 October. On 
the Monday immediately afterwards, Alice opened in the Weymouth 
company at Exeter, playing Ophelia. Julia, meanwhile, was performing 
in Bolton so there was no opportunity for the family to find support in 
shared grief. Work took precedence over death and mourning, but issues 
of mortality would become increasing prevalent as the actress aged. 

It is difficult to draw conclusions about the balance Victorian actresses 
managed to achieve between their private and working lives or how much 
they compromised their careers for the sake of their families since much 
depended upon individual circumstances and personal character. Victorian 
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culture meant that in public testimony most of the women are silent about 
the emotional cost of their professional responsibilities. The type of research 
I have carried out for this book in painstaking reconstructions of touring 
schedules and charting these against evidence from genealogical records 
allows us to understand some of the points at which difficult decisions 
must have been made. 
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8 
CLOSING SCENES: THE AGEING ACTRESS 


If she was lucky an actress may have avoided accidental injury at work 
or disaster while travelling, but she was not immune to the passing of 
time. The age at which a woman was regarded as old was as much subject 
to cultural belief as it was to her longevity or physical condition. For 
Queen Victoria, it was after she was widowed at the age of forty-two 
(Chase, 2009: 154, 159). For many of her subjects, there was a less clear-cut 
transition between middle and old age. Nevertheless, the overwhelming 
consensus was that once a woman had passed reproductive age, she was 
diminished in terms of both status and attractiveness (Heath, 2009: 9-11, 
14). Current medical wisdom is that the human body is at its peak at the 
age of thirty and thereafter deteriorates at the rate of 1 per cent a year 
(Hirano, 2017: 2). Thus while the experienced mature actress may be more 
skilled in dramatic techniques, her ageing body may find the physical 
demands of her work more challenging. 


The ageing body 


Ocular deterioration could inhibit the studying of lines by candlelight, 
though the introduction of typewritten parts and gas lighting helped to 
offset eye strain. The voice is another organ particularly subject to noticeable 
change, with multiple aspects of voice production suffering reduced function 
with age (Hirano, 2017: 1). R. J. Baken lists the commonly perceived ‘traits 
in the geriatric voice’ as ‘diminished volume, breathiness, relatively high 
pitch, diminished flexibility, and perhaps tremulousness’ (Baken, 2005: 
317). If experienced to a large degree, such characteristics could adversely 
affect not only an actress’s ability to project and finely control her vocal 
performance, but also the roles she was offered. A recent scientific study 
of voice production in singers concludes: 


frequent singing can moderate negative age-related effects on voice, in 
particular in terms of the stability of pitch and amplitude, two important 
voice parameters that can significantly affect the effectiveness of com- 
munication. Based on our results, we hypothesize that singing, which 
represents a form of muscular training, helps maintain muscular strength 
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and control over voice stability even in the physiological changes that 
appear in aging. (Lortie et al., 2017: 112.e10) 


The burlesque actress, whose roles typically included singing, would thus 
appear to have an advantage over proponents of other lines of business 
in terms of resisting ageing. 

The veneration of the beauty of the youthful body, a trend supported 
by the circulation of glamorous images of actresses and their association 
with certain beauty products, inevitably put pressure on them to appear 
young. Some risked their health attempting to suppress signs of ageing, 
particularly through the process known as ‘enamelling’ in which a coat 
akin to varnish is painted over the skin to lighten it and disguise blemishes.’ 
In 1889 an Evening Standard report on ‘Domestic Poisons’ identifies many 
depilatories, washes, hair dyes and lotions for improving the complexion 
as containing dangerous ingredients, singling out women from the dramatic 
profession as being especially at risk: 


Even bismuth and zinc, so generally employed in various forms, are far 
from harmless, for, in the end, they prevent the natural action of the 
skin, and produce that pitted appearance so frequently observed in the 
cheeks of elderly actresses and others who habitually use preparations 
in which they are contained.’ 


Kay Heath reports that the marked increase in anti-ageing activity in the 
Victorian era led to ‘anxiety about disjunctions between seeming and 
being’ as if there was something dishonest in masking signs of age (Heath, 
2009: 9-11, 14). She quotes a particularly vilifying contemporary text by 
Eliza Lynn Linton. Published in the Saturday Review in 1868, ‘La Femme 
Passée’ excoriates the ‘modern matron, portraying her appearance as a 
form of artificial grotesquery: “Dressed in the extreme of youthful fashion, 
her thinning hair dyed and crimped ... her flaccid cheeks ruddled, her 
throat whitened ... there she stands, the wretched creature who will not 
consent to grow old ... (cited in Heath, 2009: 19). It is unsurprising 
therefore that while actresses were often praised for their youthful appear- 
ance, they were frequently denigrated when it was obvious they had taken 
steps to achieve this. 

Less easy to camouflage, changing body shape post-menopause could 
impact the actress’s repertoire. Sandra Richards provides evidence relating 
to Julia Glover, who performed from the 1780s until 1850. She records 
that as Glover's figure ‘thickened toward the portly’ she was precluded 
from playing her preferred tragic parts (S. Richards, 1993: 95). In contrast, 
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Marriott continued to portray Mrs Haller and Evadne in middle age 
although the scripts of both plays make clear that they are young women.° 
Yet when an actress chose to ignore her body’s suitability for a role, she 
risked adverse comments. For example, in March 1878, when she was in 
her mid fifties, Cleveland was cast as Portia in The Merchant of Venice 
opposite the Shylock of Hungarian tragedian Neville Moritz. The Sports- 
man’s reviewer praises her delivery of the lines but objects to her physique: 
‘Gallantry forbids us to more than hint at the lady’s physical disqualifications 
to personate the heiress of Belmont, of whom it is written, “And she is 
fair, and fairer than that word.”* Although the comment does not specifically 
mention shape, this is clearly the issue in the Illustrated Sporting and 
Dramatic News, which records the ‘portly’ actress ‘keep[s] up the provincial 
theatre impression of the whole performance, by reminding one of the 
manager's wife who will play the part whether suitable or not.” Accompany- 
ing illustrations contrast the rotundity of the actress with the slender 
figure of her husband, Arthur Stirling, who was playing Antonio. There 
is thus some discrepancy between what audiences were prepared to accept. 
As has been noted, eighteenth and early nineteenth-century spectators 
were not concerned about the incongruity of pregnant actresses performing 
as virgins. In contrast, the mid-century criticism of mature actresses in 
young roles reveals more literal attitudes to bodily verisimilitude or the 
operation of ageism. By the turn of the twentieth century the French star 
Sarah Bernhardt successfully escaped the tyranny of a degenerating body, 
performing youthful male parts in Hamlet and LAiglon in her sixties 
(Cobrin, 2012). Once again, status gives the big name more latitude with 
age-inappropriate acting roles than her lesser-known colleagues. Fiona 
Gregory attributes the actor-manager model of management as another 
factor that, together with nostalgic congeniality, enabled star performers 
to repeat their most renowned parts even when old: ‘Such performances 
were applauded by critics and audience members who fondly remembered 
the original and by younger viewers eager to encounter a legend. Thus, 
the incongruity of the aging body was a convention of the stage that an 
audience learned to read around’ (Gregory, 2016b: 224). 

A more positive way of perceiving the aged body is as a living embodi- 
ment of experience and tradition. As Diana Taylor writes in The Archive 
and the Repertoire, ‘Performances function as vital acts of transfer, 
transmitting social knowledge, memory, and a sense of identity through 
reiterated, or what Richard Schechner has called “twice-behaved behaviour” 
(Taylor 2003: 2-3). The actress is one of the conduits for this transfer of 
cultural memory. Consciously or unconsciously she reproduces through 
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her body some of the gestures, mannerisms, bits of business or emotional 
register of previous generations of performers. Yet there is an ambivalence 
about this inheritance, demonstrated in conflicting views about style. Jim 
Davis traces the modification of taste to the reforms of two female managers, 
Vestris at the Olympic and Wilton at the Prince of Wales’s: ‘Ever greater 
emphasis on the natural and the restrained turned an actor’s theatre into 
a dramatist’s theatre and acting into a shallow imitation of what it once 
had beer’ (J. Davis, 2015: 289). Mature actresses who failed to adapt to 
this subdued approach risked being adversely associated with an old style 
of acting, a charge that could adversely affect their employment prospects. 
In 1892, in a discussion of leading ladies, Marriott is described as ‘one of 
the last of the possessors of “the grand style”® Similarly, one reviewer 
favourably contrasts Seaman's mode of playing with that of actresses trained 
in ‘the more modern school.’ The distinction is explained in a review of 
a new five-act tragedy written in blank verse, Nitocris by Clo (Clotilde) 
Graves as produced at Drury Lane in 1887. The critic accounts for the 
failure of modern tragedy by contrasting past and present acting styles 
in terms of vocal articulation: 


The reason, we fancy, is that grandiose and finished elocution is almost 
a lost art amongst us, and consequently all the pleasure derivable from 
form, style, and diction is liable to be lost in the process of production 
... The old school of actors was conventional, stagey, perhaps; but their 
convention included the faculty of making every word in every line of a 
long blank verse speech not only audible throughout the extent of a large 
theatre, but worth its value. In those days blank-verse was at the tips of 
every actor’s fingers, and the anecdote of the performer who, when 
interrupted by a demand for a prologue, made a pacifying observation 
to his audience in the sacred metre in which he was speaking his part, 
and then calmly continued it is significant of the habitude of the period 
... In losing the elocutionary habit of the last generation of actors, we 
have also parted with much that was artificial, stilted, and affected. But 
the present state of things in this connection is fatal to the success of 
such plays as Miss Clo Graves’s Nitocris® 


Disapproval of the old style is evident in the Graphic’s review of 
Marriott's portrayal of Lady Evelyn in Sedgemoor, a new play by brothers 
W. G. and Freeman C. Wills produced at Sadler’s Wells in 1881: 


Miss Marriott's style gives peculiar prominence to the vices of the old 
artificial school. Her tones rise and fall with distressing regularity; and 
nearly every line is delivered by her with marked emphasis. Frequent 
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affectations of pronunciation also characterise her utterances. “This figure 
that we saw’ becomes “This fig-yer that we saw’; and whether she is speaking 
verse or prose “The wind’ is with her always the ‘wynd:’ 


The charge of actresses being out of step with modern theatre reflected 
a wider societal perception of an older generation inhibiting progress. 
Teresa Mangum argues this concern is most clearly embodied in the 
British monarch’s resistance to abdication in favour of her son: 


The aging of Queen Victoria also suggests how coincidental connections 
lead to sometimes intractable association, in this case among old age, an 
aged queen, and an old order. By the end of the century, the term ‘Victoria’ 
itself had assumed the nastier characteristics stereotypical of old age: 
creaky, antiquated, prudish, burdensome, and antithetical to youth, a 
newborn century, and modernity. (Mangum, 1999: 102) 


Yet such feelings were not universal, particularly in the theatre where 
veteran performers were often treated with affectionate respect. The 
effectiveness of the old dramatic style is championed by Edwin Drew in 
a letter published in the Era in 1898. He stresses the importance of elocution, 
singling Marriott out for special praise: 


When we speak of elocution, who that was present on any occasion could 
forget the effect produced by Miss Marriott, at the Lyceum Theatre, in 
Macbeth [in 1888]. I sat in all parts of the house, from stalls to gallery, 
to test public opinion, and when some of the other performers were 
speaking—or what is termed such—the attitude of the audience was 
listless quite as much as in the scented stalls as in the gallery ... Miss 
Marriott's voice, one of the best I ever heard, was so managed she played 
on her audience as on a fine musical instrument, and drew forth that 
music so sweet to artistic ears—warm-hearted, full-souled applause."° 


Certainly Irving (then at the height of his career and widely regarded as 
the stage’s premier actor) valued Marriott’s acting as he engaged her for 
several older characters at the Lyceum in the 1890s. 


Employment as an older woman 


As has already been noted, Tracy Davis’s statistical analysis provides 
valuable information about the numbers of women who were classified 
as actresses in England, Wales and Scotland across the Victorian period 
and the changing sex ratio of male to female performers (T. C. Davis, 
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1991: 7-16). She shows the number of actresses steadily increased with a 
peak in the proportion of women to men being recorded in 1881. Her 
figures thus indicate the supply of actresses in the labour market. What 
is less easy to quantify is the demand for their services given the segmented 
nature of the industry. How many jobs were they competing for? How 
many of these were open to mature actresses? To obtain some relevant 
statistics for the situation pertaining to the actresses being studied in this 
book, most of whom had been born in the 1830s and 1840s, I have examined 
new plays performed in 1887, by which time the women were in their 
forties or fifties. Working from the annual list of “New Pieces produced 
at the London Theatres’ published in the Era Almanack, and discarding 
dramas put on in French by Coquelin’s French company at the Royalty 
and operas, produces a total of 166 pieces for the year."’ (This is consistent 
with the figures for the previous two years — 167 in 1885 and 178 in 1886 
- so is a legitimate indicator of the mid-decade situation.) Just as Davis 
concedes the census material is flawed and unreliable, so too figures from 
this snapshot inevitably reveal a partial picture because of its circumscribed 
scope. The Almanack’s list is limited to plays performed in central London, 
ignoring outlying venues such as Greenwich and the many new plays that 
opened in the provinces, a number of which would go on to receive 
London productions in subsequent years. This drawback is somewhat 
mitigated by the fact that the list does include plays that had previously 
premiered in a provincial theatre if the first London production was in 
1887. More importantly, the data does not encompass the many revivals 
that were staged in the capital during the year, some of which offered the 
mature actress significant parts. To offset this deficiency, I have compared 
the results with those derived from the ‘important revivals’ listed for the 
year in Dramatic Notes: A Year-Book of the Stage.'* 

Some broad conclusions can be deduced from the data. Of the total 
2,067 named parts in the new pieces, 1,324 are designated for men and 
743 for women, a percentage ratio of 64.05 to 35.95. This should be 
interpreted alongside Davis's findings that in London in the 1881 census 
there were 138.32 actresses per 100 actors, changing in 1891 to 130.92, 
figures that are significantly higher than the overall figures for England 
and Wales - 107.78 and 101.96 respectively. My data shows in 1887 there 
were only 56.12 female parts for every 100 male ones. Thus, to Davis's 
contention that ‘By the end of the century, actresses were chronically over 
supplied’ (T. C. Davis, 1991: 12), we can add that they were also chronically 
under-demanded. Moreover, if we consider the evidence from the revivals, 
the situation worsens. The 14 important revivals in London in 1887 offered 
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210 roles, of which 152 were male and only 58 female, a percentage ratio 
of 72.38 to 27.62. 

Of the new pieces, only one had an all-female cast: a ‘poetic idyll in 
one act’ entitled The Stroller, which opened at the Princess's on 22 October 
and featured two female parts. The rarity of work performed solely by 
women is typical of the decade as a whole. Productions by Lila Clay’s 
company of musical and dramatic performers were exceptions. They had 
success at the Opera Comique in 1882 with the comic opera, An Adamless 
Eden, in which Cross had a major part, subsequently taking the production 
to New York. 

In addition to tallying the numbers of named parts according to gender, 
I have attempted to identify female characters in middle or old age by 
reading reviews and/or consulting the manuscripts in the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s licensing collection. Again, the figures are tentative since it is 
not always easy to ascertain a character’s age from either source, plus 
there are also a number of servant roles of unspecified age that may have 
been played by an older actress. I estimate approximately 14 per cent of 
the female roles in the new pieces are mature parts. Many of these are 
minor roles. In general, the fewer the women’s parts within a play, the 
less chance there is of one suitable for an older performer. The relative 
paucity of substantial roles for mature women undoubtedly restricted 
their earning potential. 

It is important to remember, however, that although the overall number 
of mature women's parts is small, competition among older actresses for 
these roles may have been less acute than was the case for youthful parts. 
As a proportion of working actresses, their numbers were relatively small 
given that the majority of the new recruits to the industry were young 
women and there was a natural and steady attrition of performers as 
women gave up for reasons of marriage, professional failure, ill health or 
death. On the negative front, young actresses were not infrequently assigned 
mature parts, using these opportunities to demonstrate their acting skills 
and versatility. For example, Sara Lane is said to have made her stage 
debut circa 1840 playing an old woman at the Bedford Saloon, Camden 
Town. A biography claims that all the other actresses in the company had 
refused the role, but Lane, then performing as Miss Wilton, ‘met with 
rapturous and enthusiastic applause.’’ Looking at the 1887 pieces, Betty 
Marsden, ‘described as an aged crone’ in the Elephant and Castle Theatre's 
Run to Earth; or a Golden Fortune was portrayed by Carrie Braham, who 
was then 34 years of age, while 33-year-old Jenny Lee performed Elsa, ‘an 
evil-minded old peasantress’ in the drama The Witch at the Princess's. 
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Roles for mature women 


Statistical evidence provides a partial picture of the job market, but of 
equal importance is the nature of the roles. In “The Histrion’s Hornbook, 
a somewhat tongue-in-cheek stage advice column that appeared in a 
number of issues of the Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News in 1875, 
the author stipulates the standard costume for old women and argues 
novelty should be avoided. He continues: 


The most effective costume is that which consists of a short-waisted dress, 
made of coloured chintz, not too long, to hide the presence of shoes and 
an inch or so of white stocking. The head-dress should consist of one of 
those bonnets constructed on the model of a coal-scuttle, and called, I 
believe, poke-bonnets. This should be surmounted by a green veil. The 
hands should be encased in drab silk gloves, half covered with black silk 
mittens. And on no account must a small reticule, dangling from the 
wrist, be omitted." 


Although mocking such a stereotyped portrayal, the piece nevertheless 
underlines the limited perception of aged womanhood, a feature that is 
borne out by the Victorian stage repertoire. Even when the actress won 
acclaim for her performance, as Cleveland did as the Countess de Liniére 
in John Oxenford’s The Two Orphans at the Olympic in 1874 (see Figure 
24), the part was a supporting one only. Unsurprisingly, given the over- 
whelming prevalence of the marriage plot with its focus on young lovers, 
the most numerous parts for older women were as mothers, mother-in-laws, 
mature spinsters or widows. This was the case for both comedic and 
serious drama. Where the older woman was involved in romantic plots 
she was frequently exposed to ridicule as she competed for the hand of 
the male lead with a much younger, more attractive woman. Among the 
better parts in this vein is the Widow Green from Sheridan Knowles’s 
The Love Chase (1837), which continued to be played for decades. She 
convinces herself that the hero Waller will marry her and ignores the 
attentions of an older suitor. The part offered an accomplished actress 
plenty of scope as evidenced in a review of Mrs Arthur Stirling’s (Cleveland's 
final stage name) portrayal for George Coleman’s annual matinee at the 
Gaiety in November 1880. She was particularly successful in the toilet 
scene of the last act: 


it is here that the vanity, the affectation, the artfulness of the Widow, are 
set out most prominently for our amusement. The Widow is hoping, 
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Figure 24 Mrs Charles Viner (Louisa Cleveland) as the Countess de 
Liniére in John Oxenford’s The Two Orphans (Olympic Theatre, 1874). 
This image was given away with copies of the Figaro. 


within a very short time, to become once more a bride, and she is preparing 
to look as a bride should—that is, a fashionable bride—all artifice and 
no heart. She has carefully rehearsed her positions and her looks, and 
we dare say, by art’s aid, her blushes too. For the time being, she fancies 
herself sweet seventeen again, and she would like to hear us say, in 
sympathy, ‘Poor dear girl! That heaving bosom, that downcast glance, 
that little scream as she fancies Waller has come to claim her—all art and 
artlessness, and all splendidly assumed by the actress. The suppressed 
chagrin when the Widow finds it is only that ‘old fool’ Sir William who 
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is kneeling at her feet was a most effective bit of acting on Mrs Stirling’s 
part, and the character was complete when, reflecting that the old fellow 
was the physic she must take or die, she made up her mind and swallowed 
it at a gulp.” 


Unfortunately, many of the would-be-lover roles were mere stereotypes, 
giving the performer disappointing little opportunity to showcase her 
histrionic skill. 

The classic repertoire offered some variety for older actresses with 
roles such as Mrs Malaprop and Mrs Candour in Sheridan's The Rivals 
and School for Scandal, and the Nurse in Romeo and Juliet. Yet certain 
dramas with interesting female parts were only rarely staged, particularly 
if they did not contain substantive parts desired by the male actor managers. 
Shakespeare’s Cleopatra, whose fascination in middle age is attested to 
in Enobarbus’s speech, ‘Age shall not wither her, nor custom stale | Her 
infinite variety, was very infrequently played in the Victorian era.’° In 
London, Isabella Glyn was cast as the Egyptian beauty in Samuel Phelps's 
Sadler’s Wells production in 1849 and at the Princess's in 1867, but neither 
production was successful. Thereafter Chatterton’s Drury Lane production 
in 1873 was a vehicle for spectacle rather than acting prowess and was 
radically cut (Odell, 1920: 259, 303, 304). 

Examining descriptions of the parts for older actresses in the new 
plays of 1887 reveals persistent types of aberrant behaviour: outlandishness 
(Mrs Pomeroy Bliss, ‘an eccentric widow in The Naturalist and Miss 
Buckley ‘an eccentric middle-aged lady’ in Blind Justice); lasciviousness 
(Mrs Bartholomew ‘an elderly flirt’ in Uncle’ Ghost and Miss Vyse ‘a frisky 
matrom in As in a Looking Glass); malevolence (Miss Carrington ‘an old 
maid who professes to despise marriage and whose mission in life seems 
to be to make those about her as uncomfortable as possible’ in Constance 
Frere and Princess Claudia Morakoff, an evil stepmother in The Red Lamp); 
and other undesirable qualities such as garrulousness, slovenliness or 
vulgarity. One of the most bizarre roles was that taken by Cross in the 
Gaiety Christmas entertainment Frankenstein, or the Vampire’s Victim. 
The melodramatic burlesque, written by Richard Butler and Henry Chance 
Newton under the pseudonym Richard Henry, was a box-office failure. 
Cross’s part of Mary Ann, an ‘elderly vampire spinster, was described in 
a critical review as ‘an unsympathetic and wholly incomprehensible 
character.” Although the presence of the vampire is justified in the comic 
lampooning of a popular literary text, the fact that she is old and female 
is significant. Karen Chase reads vampire fictions as illustrating discomfort 
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with older people exhibiting sexual desire and envisions this a part of 
wider social misgivings: 


The fear of the old extending their domain of power over youth; the fear 
that the old usurped their powers, denied their inheritance, and sapped 
their energies—all of these generational apprehensions are worked out 
through the vampire narrative. (Chase, 2014: 134) 


The unsettling nature of older people that Chase examines in late- 
Victorian fiction, such as Rider Haggard’s She (1887), is also evident in 
the theatre though not always related to libido. Many heavy old woman 
parts disturb because of their prophetic powers since uncanny knowledge 
carries the potential for evil. Examples of these dark sibyls from Marriott’s 
repertoire include Ailsie Gourlay, Meg Merrilies and Granny Worton."* 
The former appears in Herman Merivale’s Ravenswood, an adaptation of 
Walter Scott's The Bride of Lammermoor, which was produced at the 
Lyceum in 1890 with Irving and Terry as the ill-fated lovers (see Figure 
25). The reviews all comment favourably on Marriott’s powerful delivery. 
The Graphic illustrates the scene at the Mermaidens’ Well, in which she 
is described as ‘hover[ing] about like a malignant echo mocking their 
dream of love.'’ Meg Merrilies is the eccentric gypsy from another Scott 
novel, Guy Mannering. Marriott and Seaman both frequently played this 
role, following the tradition established by Charlotte Cushman earlier in 
the century portraying her as a ‘withered crone that shocked and horrified 
audiences’ (Merrill, 1999: 101-3). In the light of such associations it is not 
surprising that when Irving decided to cast women as the witches in his 
1888 Lyceum production of Macbeth he chose Marriott and Seaman with 
Juliet Desborough (c.1837/38-92). The casting was seen as groundbreaking 
as the weird sisters were traditionally played by men. It is indicative of a 
wider blurring of gender boundaries in old woman parts during the 
Victorian era. 

Not only was the post-menopausal woman regarded as asexual, but 
she was also frequently dissociated from the caring qualities of motherhood. 
A number of roles for older women take this to an extreme by foregrounding 
an actively cruel and unempathetic character. The Only Way, Freeman 
Wills’ stage adaptation of Dickens’ A Tale of Two Cities, includes such a 
figure in Vengeance, the tricoteuse inciting revenge in the Revolutionary 
Tribunal scene. The fact that she is not given an individualised name 
foregrounds her symbolic function. The part was successfully enacted by 
Marriott in John Martin-Harvey’s 1899 production at the Lyceum, which 
then transferred to the Prince of Wales’s Theatre before a provincial tour. 
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Figure 25 Illustrations of the Lyceum production of Herman Merivale’s 
Ravenswood, Penny Illustrated Paper, 27 September 1890. Alice 
Marriott’s character, Ailsie Gourlay (top right) is typical of the old 
crone roles assigned to older actresses. 
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Another typical example is La Frochard, the cruel guardian in Oxen- 
ford’s The Two Orphans. In an advert in the Stage in 1881 she was used 
as a byword for a particular type of heavy woman part.” When Seaman 
played her in Andrew Melville's version at the Standard in 1889 the Stage’s 
reviewer described how she ‘gives grim effect to the harshness and repulsive 
brutality appropriately associated with the character.”' The Era noted she 
‘has as La Frochard a part that enables her to put forth her full strength, 
and she certainly does not spare herself. She rouses the ire of the audience 
in the more repellent aspects of the character, and never fails by her 
commanding breadth of style to impart the full measure of brutality that 
belongs to the repulsive old hag by prescriptive right?” Here the character's 
behavioural monstrousness is indicative of a synchronous physical odious- 
ness. The unsettling nature of the part is further illustrated by the audience's 
reaction when the play was produced at Sadler’s Wells in December 1887. 
A reviewer observes: 


La Frochard was the object of general execration—of execration so intense 
that more than once we feared for the personal safety of Miss Kate Rob- 
berds, who undertook to play the part, and played it with splendid realistic 
force. When La Frochard was giving off her taradiddles to the good 
gentleman who so kindly inquires into the history of Louise, they were 
greeted with indignant cries of ‘O, what a whopper!’ “There's another big 
lie’ and so forth; and when La Frochard punched and pushed her blind 
victim there went out towards her hootings and howlings that indicated 
a desire to lay violent hands on the abominable old woman with the hard 
heart and the forbidding countenance. Miss Robberds is to be highly 
complimented upon her acting of the part and upon the courage she 
displayed in face of a very hostile demonstration.” 


The persistence of so many negative portrayals of older women fits 
with contemporary gerontological discourse in part caused by the perceived 
growth in the elderly population. Industrialisation and urbanisation brought 
about a decline in the status of elderly people that was reflected in the 
increasingly pejorative terminology used to describe them and this was 
particularly true for women (Covey, 1988: 292-3, 295-6). Frequently used 
terms such as ‘crone’ or ‘hag’ served to dehumanise them. By the end of 
the nineteenth century public perception of older people was contradictory, 
as Mangum describes: 


On one hand, the elderly were cast as children or old dears who deserved 
loving care and state support. On the other, older people were represented 
as an emerging, recalcitrant class of dependents who refused to contribute 
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their fair share to the nation. This second view was heavily influenced 
by the more pessimistic among the Social Darwinists and eugenists, who 
believed that weaker members of society, including the infirm, the poor, 
and the old, were threatening the health of the nation. (Mangum, 1999: 
107-8) 


From the evidence of the theatrical representation of older women in the 
second half of the century, the stage did little to counteract such fears 
and may be seen as contributing to the detrimental discourse. 

For girls born in England in 1841 average life expectancy was 42 years, 
rising to 58 for those born in 1901 (Thane, 2014: 233). Death rates were 
particularly high during childhood. If, however, a woman survived to 
reach the age of 20 between 1838 and 1854 she could expect to live until 
60.26 (Thane, 2014: 233). Consistent with these figures, a number of the 
actresses featured in this research died in their thirties or forties: Neilson 
from a heart condition at 32, Weathersby from cancer at 38, Don from 
consumption at 43 and Henderson from syphilis at 46. Most mid-tier 
actresses who made it to middle age and were still seeking work in their 
forties suffered dips in the number of engagements they obtained. 

Seaman epitomises this trend. After her North American tour ended 
in March 1875, Seaman resumed her peripatetic lifestyle, touring England 
and Scotland, but this stage in her career makes for depressing reading. 
Between January 1876 and the end of 1881 engagements appear to be 
scant; evidence for performances in 1878 and 1879 account for only seven 
weeks’ work. Although Seaman suffered a couple of bouts of serious illness 
in 1876, advertisements she placed in the Era during this period confirm 
that she was still seeking theatrical work for much of the time, but was 
largely unsuccessful.“ From December 1881 she reprised her role as Princess 
Aika in J. and H. Paulton’s opéra bouffe, The Black Crook at the Alhambra 
for thirteen weeks. Over the next few years apart from a lengthy engagement 
as Venoma, ‘the ugly daughter of the magiciam’ in the Christmas 1883 
pantomime at Her Majesty’s, London, she had no substantial commit- 
ments.” The prevalence of the long run and her own declining bankability 
meant it was no longer feasible for her to continue touring as a star 
performer. In September 1887 she joined the cast of Augustus Harris's 
touring company to play Mrs Darlington, in Harris and Paul Meritt’s 
sensational domestic drama Youth. Seaman's part, a vicar’s wife and mother 
to the hero, is a relatively minor one. Although this initial appointment 
was for four weeks only, she was employed the following year in two 
further tours of the same play for a total of thirty-two weeks, attracting 
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short but positive reviews wherever she performed. Seaman's fortunes 
seemed to improve in December 1888 when she was cast in Irving’s Macbeth. 
When the production closed the following June, Seaman joined other 
members of the Lyceum company for a provincial tour under the leadership 
of William Haviland and John Martin-Harvey. She played a variety of 
roles, earning particular praise for her interpretation of Emilia in Othello 
and Madame Deschapelles in The Lady of Lyons. After the Lyceum tour 
ended work opportunities proved elusive, with only short engagements 
at the Standard, Toole’s, Avenue and Sanger’s theatres, London. During 
July and August 1891 she again toured with Harris's company, playing 
Ceres ‘the niggardly mother-in-law’ in a burlesque entitled Orpheus and 
(P)Eurydice.*° These proved to be her final performances. 

Some actresses were in the more fortunate position of not needing 
to work in later life. Both Cross and Cleveland found financial security 
in marriage. They therefore made sporadic stage appearances only and 
turned down some offers of work. Cleveland, for example, declined a part 
in Richard Mansfield’s production of Richard III at the Globe in January 
1889.” Marriott made some changes to her repertoire to accommodate 
her advancing years. At the age of seventy and following a period of ‘deep 
depression’ caused by the death of her son, she returned to work in 
November 1894 announcing that henceforth she would ‘play “old women” 
chiefly. Presumably she felt other types of role would be too onerous. 
Her last appearances were with Martin-Harvey’s company at the Prince 
of Wales's Theatre. She played Brigida, the ‘silly old duenna in Don Juan's 
Last Wager in March 1890, only nine months before her death aged 
seventy-six.” 


Retirement and beyond 


The decision to retire from the stage was an important one, but was not 
always under the individual’s control. Often women were prompted to 
stop by a period of severe ill health or the prospect of failing capacities. 
Such was the case for Elizabeth Leigh Murray, who retired from the Globe 
Theatre in August 1886. She was by then seventy-one years of age and 
had been working onstage for more than sixty years. Others needed to 
pursue employment due to their financial circumstances. Retirement in 
an age before state pensions, which were not introduced until 1908 and 
payable at the age of seventy, was undesirable for many actresses except 
for those with private incomes or who had amassed considerable fortunes 
from a successful career.*” Hence Marie Wilton and her husband could 
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afford to retire from management in 1885 at a relatively early age. The 
unusualness of their privileged position is evident in an envious letter 
from playwright and editor of Punch F. C. Burnand congratulating the 
‘deservedly fortunate pair’: ‘At your age to be able to retire!! My! Wouldn't 
Tif I could! But I shall never be able to retire ..? ([Bancroft and Wilton], 
1889: 379). 

Burnand was not the only one with strong feelings about retirement. 
A report in the Era about a talk Mrs Kendal (Madge Kendal) gave to the 
Manchester Arts Club in September 1884 reveals some perplexing attitudes 
on the part of the journalist: 


‘It is my ambition; she told the members of the Manchester Arts Club 
(who, doubtless, hung upon her lips by expecting to hear some outburst 
of artistic enthusiasm), ‘to be able to save money enough to enable us to 
retire from the stage’ ... ‘Oh, yes. I want to be able to retire from the 
stage while I am yet strong enough to appreciate and enjoy domestic life; 
and I hope to be able to finish my professional career by the time I am 
forty?! 


The writer is horrified by the actress being ‘so naively Philistine’: 


It is a shock to us to learn that she merely looks upon her art as a lucrative 
trade, at which, by the exercise of strict economy, she may by the time 
she has reached the prime of life and has acquired a matured experience 
of her profession, have gained sufficient hard cash to shake off the dust 
from her shoes and retire to what she euphemistically calls ‘domestic 
life.” 


Underlying the comments is a distaste of trade and a romanticised view 
of the theatre as solely a medium of artistic expression. The actress is 
expected to put art before personal happiness and health. It is unlikely 
that a male performer would have been similarly chastised. Contrary to 
her stated intention, Kendal continued working until she and her husband 
retired in 1908, by which time she was fifty-nine. 

Ideally, an ex-actress would not need to work after retiring from the 
stage, but many were obliged to secure an alternative income stream. A few 
sought employment in service. For example, in 1886 ‘M. B:, who describes 
herself as “Retired Actress’ and gives an address in Manchester, advertises 
in the Era’s ‘Wanted’ column for an ‘Engagement as Maid or Companion 
to Professional Lady.*? Some took over wardrobe responsibilities. For 
the Christmas 1869 pantomime at the Theatre Royal, Croydon an advert 
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proclaims ‘the superb dresses for the ballets and fairy scenes designed 
by Mrs Clarance Holt.** A more common means of earning income was 
teaching, providing instruction in either elocution or stage skills. Some 
actresses had prior experience having provided similar services in fallow 
periods of acting work. Hence in the 1881 census Seaman, staying as a 
visitor near Glasgow, gives her occupation as ‘Elocutionist: Although there 
is no evidence that she gave instruction, Weathersby would have been 
equipped to do so as she revealed in an interview that she had originally 
been educated as a music governess.”” Glyn turned to teaching following a 
distinguished career, including notable performances of Shakespeare with 
Phelps at Sadler’s Wells. After the closure of the School of Dramatic Art, 
she struggled to make ends meet as an independent teacher. Her situation 
was so parlous that about a year before she died in 1889 Lord Salisbury 
facilitated a £200 grant from public funds to support her.** 

Another ex-actress whose teaching could not save her from poverty 
was Rushton. After a period in which she disappears from the historical 
record, she published a series of advertisements for her dramatic studio, 
where she prepares pupils for the stage, coaches ladies in speeches and 
arranges amateur theatricals. The earliest advert states she has ‘resumed 
lessons, implying this was not a new endeavour, and by 1898 Rushton is 
referring to the business being established in 1881.” This may be another 
of her embellishments or it may have been that she had previously entered 
into private arrangements with pupils. On 27 April 1899 she stage-managed 
a matinee at the Globe Theatre in aid of the Royal Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. The final notice for her business appeared in the 
Stage in 1907, announcing that she would ‘re-open her dramatic studio 
on September 25.** There is no evidence to indicate whether this transpired. 
The pathetic conclusion to her history is revealed in newspaper reports 
of an inquest held in Kilburn, London, following a suicide in August 
1909. In distress over rent arrears, Rushton had plugged her keyhole with 
rags and gassed herself with her cooking stove. In letters she identifies 
herself as the ‘celebrated actress’ Lucy Rushton, the widow of Edward 
Wylde and the granddaughter of the late Rev. Geoffrey Snelson, the facts 
she had concealed throughout her career. While seemingly without human 
support, Rushton had animal companionship, shown in letters to her 
landlady requesting that her canaries and rabbit be buried with her, writing, 
‘The poor little darlings must not be left to this cold, cruel world?” 

Although individual women, such as Rushton, fell through the cracks, 
there is a case for arguing that ageing actresses were actually fortunate 
compared to many impoverished Victorian women. As Catherine Hindson 
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observes: ‘the theatre industry established a dual reputation for needing 
such provision more than other areas of employment and for being more 
charitable than those employed in comparable occupations’ (Hindson, 
2016: 34). There is a strong likelihood that an ex-actress with a favourable 
reputation would be able to command some kind of benefit, since appeals 
to the profession were regular occurrences. Others were the recipients of 
monetary subscriptions following appeals in the Era.“° Moreover, long 
before national pensions were introduced, a number of funds made hardship 
payments to performers who had paid into the particular scheme. These 
included the Royal General Theatrical Fund, which operated from 1839, 
the Royal Dramatic Fund (1858-77) and the individual funds administered 
by some theatres for the benefit of their workers, such as that of the Britan- 
nia Theatre established in 1860 (see T. C. Davis, 1987; Hindson, 2016: 
34-42). Support for those in distress further improved with the establish- 
ment of the Actors’ Benevolent Fund in 1882. Tracy C. Davis provides 
figures showing that between 1885 and 1895 it awarded relief to more than 
10 per cent of the profession (T. C. Davis, 1991: 30). At the annual meeting 
of this fund in 1886 Mr Compton described some representative cases of 
applicants, including: 


BJ. An old actress who has been allowed 10s. a week throughout the year, 
and was sent to a convalescent home. On her return, she found that her 
age and illness would not allow her to work longer. The allowance from 
the fund being renewed, she has returned to the country, where her life 
will, probably, be materially prolonged.” 


Compared to the poor women whose only option was to find relief in 
the workhouse, ‘B.J? could count herself fortunate. 

Ledgers for the Actors’ Benevolent Fund reveal that Seaman was 
another beneficiary. She received an unspecified amount in February 1890 
and six months later is recorded as ‘aged 52. In great distress through 
long illness. She applied for a loan. She is granted £2?” By the end of 
October she had obtained an engagement at Toole’s Theatre (as Sally 
Flapper in The Two Recruits) and asked for and was granted a £2 loan for 
the necessary dresses.” In January 1892 she again appealed to the Fund 
asking permission to see its doctor, after which the ledger states: ‘She is 
suffering from chronic bronchitis and can't take any engagement. She is 
without means and she is given 30 shillings.’ A later undated entry notes: 
‘Granted 10 shillings weekly for 10 months recommended by Henry Irving? 
This then was renewed at three-monthly intervals, the last occasion being 
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on 2 March 1893 when she is said to be ‘Still very ill.” Shortly afterwards 
a piece in the Era’s “Theatrical Gossip’ column informs readers: 


MISS JULIA SEAMAN is very ill indeed. She has for some years suffered 
from a most distressing malady, which, it is feared, has now become 
chronic, and it is believed will prevent her from ever appearing on the 
stage again.*° 


Two years later the condition was reported to be asthma.” By this time 
she was living with her mother in south London in dire financial circum- 
stances. This is borne out by the fact that in 1901 Seaman received a 
cheque for £5 from the Neilson Fund after she wrote outlining the parlous 
situation of her 89-year-old mother.** It is not known how the pair were 
funded after this allowance was spent although her mother lived for another 
five years and Seaman did not die until 1909, aged seventy-two. Seaman’s 
story is indicative of many within the profession who achieved a reasonable 
level of success and fame in youth and middle age, but could not provide 
themselves with a comfortable standard of living in later life. They tend, 
except in cases of extreme hardship, to slip out of the industry’s notice. 
In contrast, Cleveland enjoyed a relatively affluent retirement and appears 
in press reports in connection with social engagements with the Bancrofts 
and actor-manager Charles Wyndham.” 

Overall, there is a clear link between the physical and economic health 
of the Victorian actress, a symbiosis that becomes more marked with age. 
While there was a reluctance for outsiders to recognise the importance of 
financial stability to the actress, as indicated by the comments about Kendal, 
inside the profession it was openly acknowledged and steps were taken to 
assist its female workers. Looking back over the careers of the mid-tier 
actresses examined in this book, there is a huge amount of variety even 
allowing for differences in acting talent. Many of the most significant factors 
that determined their success onstage and quality of life off it were beyond 
the actresses’ control. Rather they were related to the dynamic market 
forces operating across the industry, personal health, gender and chance. 


Afterlives 


In life, Victorian actresses were socially accepted as working women and 
their careers were largely regarded as unremarkable: in death, their 
individual talents were soon forgotten. Occasional newspaper articles 
referred to the Hamlets of Marriott and Seaman or compared a new Juliet 
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to Neilson, but for the most part they disappeared from public memory. 
This was certainly not the case in the immediate aftermath of the latter’s 
sudden death in Paris on 15 August 1880 at only thirty-two years of age. 
Neilson was in the city for a short break and in the evening had gone for 
a drive in the Bois de Boulogne. Rapidly becoming unwell and fainting, 
she was taken into a restaurant where medical assistance was sought but 
failed to save her. Her demise was originally attributed, somewhat bizarrely, 
to her having drunk iced milk, which some contemporaries believed to 
be indigestible.” Reports soon appeared in the US and British press 
suggesting that she would not have died if she had received proper (for 
which read ‘British’) treatment. There were also claims that her body had 
been treated disrespectfully.”’ The coverage forced her physician to write 
explanatory letters to The Times and Era.” He confirmed she suffered 
from gastralgia and had gone into ‘a state of syncope’ (faint) during a 
severe attack. Her post-mortem ‘disclosed the extraordinary fact, one of 
the rarest in the history of medicine, that in her writhing she had ruptured 
a varicose vein in the left Fallopian tube, and had died from internal 
haemorrhage.’ Her co-star Compton, too, gave an account that contested 
any suspicion of foul play or discourtesy on the part of the French.” 

Many years later a spiritualist claimed to have uncovered the true 
story, purporting that a ‘distinguished lawyer’ had discovered at a seance 
that the actress ‘was poisoned by a jealous admirer, who intended the 
potion for his rival. In a fit of remorse over Miss Neilson’s death he 
committed suicide?” It seemed that the exploitation of the actress was 
unstoppable, even in death. 

Of more interest to theatrical history is a graphic report in the French 
newspaper Gil Blas recounting a visit to view her corpse in the morgue 
after her autopsy. The paper was associated with the burgeoning naturalist 
movement, whose desire for ‘reality’ in all its grim aspects probably accounts 
for the focus on the shocking details of the scene, such as the guard 
holding a handkerchief to his nose because of the stench. The actress's 
body is described with dramatic flair: 


Sur la table de pierre, miss Neilson était couchée dans ses grands cheveux 
blonds, la poitrine ouverte par le bistouri du médecia légiste, la figure toute 
bleue, les yeux hideusement ouverts et renversés. Qui etit reconnu, dans 
cette masse informe, et déja toute décomposée, Ophélie, Desdémona, 
Marguerite Gauthier, dona Sol! 


(On the stone table, Miss Neilson was sleeping amid her great blond hair, 
her chest sliced open in the name of medicine, her body completely blue, 
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her eyes hideously open and inverted. Who could recognise Ophelia, 
Desdemona, Marguerite Gautier or Dofia Sol in this shapeless and almost 
completely decomposing mass!)** 


Intriguingly, this most glamorous of actresses is also linked with the 
naturalists’ original advocate, Emile Zola. Several contemporary sources 
claim that at the time of her death Neilson was in negotiations about 
playing the lead role in a stage version of Nana, Zola’s novel about prostitu- 
tion, at the Ambigu-Comique Theatre in Paris.” This would have been 
a complete change of repertoire, but is feasible since she was said to speak 
French like a native.* 

Apart from gravestones, physical memorialisation of the actresses 
was patchy, the most obvious being the hundreds of photographs, par- 
ticularly of Neilson and Weathersby, that were still in circulation. In general, 
more pieces of statuary and permanent memorials were created in tribute 
to male members of the profession. Gaby suggests that in Australia 
Shakespearean actresses ‘were not given testimonials, unlike male con- 
temporaries such as Kean and Brooke (Gaby, 2013: 11). In 1872 when the 
rebuilt Theatre Royal opened in Melbourne painted busts of Brooke and 
Montgomery were commissioned to grace the auditorium, but Cleveland 
was not similarly honoured (admittedly she was not dead).” Testimonials 
for women were usually presented as personal gifts, such as the elaborate 
gold and silver ink-stand and jewel case given to Don by Adelaide residents 
in 1865 that would later form part of the settlement of her debts when 
she became bankrupt.” Regrettably most of the material testimonies to 
actresses have not been publicly treasured. A marble bust of Marriott 
presented at Sadler’s Wells on 19 February 1869 just before she left for her 
North American tour was initially positioned in the theatre's foyer where 
there was also a full-length portrait of her as Parthenia from Maria Lovell’s 
Ingomar. The current whereabouts of both are unknown. Items such as 
these typically have not found their way into the collections of important 
national galleries or private institutions such as the Garrick Club. 
Nevertheless, I believe the women created an important heritage. 


Legacy 


Mid-tier performers generally left modest, if any, material legacies.” 
Neilson’s case is exceptional because she died at a point when she had 
amassed a substantial fortune for her intended retirement but had not 
lived long enough to spend it. In her will (written a year before she died), 
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she left her diamond necklace and solitaire earrings to Lady Sinclair of 
Thursoe, her clothes to her maid, four bequests of £100 to ex-servants 
and friends, £1,000 for critic Joseph Knight, £1,000 to Compton, £3,000 
for her solicitor to invest for her mother’s benefit and the residue of her 
estates to Rear-Admiral Henry Carr Glynn, the total effects amounting 
to under £25,000.” In 1881 Carr Glyn, whom Olive Logan claimed Neilson 
would have married if she had not died, decided to set aside a sum of 
£3,000, using the interest to fund a charitable scheme to aid performers 
in financial distress. The resultant Adelaide Neilson Fund was administered 
by Irving and comic actor J. L. Toole. A typical recipient was Louisa 
Moore, who is best remembered for playing the boy Joseph in Charles 
Reade’s prison drama It’s Never Too Late to Mend at the Princess's Theatre, 
London in 1865. Moore applied to Irving in 1896 when she was suffering 
from a severe illness.“ As was also evident in the case of the fund’s money 
being distributed to Seaman for her elderly mother, Neilson’s earnings 
provided valuable support to the profession after her death. 

In terms of cultural capital, many actresses passed on their knowledge 
and skills as part of the theatrical lineage Bratton describes (Bratton, 
2.003: 187-99). Marriott’s influence can be seen in the careers of her children 
and their partners, many of whom had their initial dramatic training 
under her auspices. Similarly, Weathersby’s surviving sisters continued 
to act in the US, maintaining her theatrical dynasty. 

A less tangible, but arguably more significant, legacy is the Victorian 
actresses’ position as role models. By very visibly forging careers in a 
patriarchal society and circulating around the UK and the globe they 
operated as potent examples of female emancipation before the rise of 
more openly suffragette and feminist actress campaigners. From a feminist 
perspective, their capacity to become skilled in their craft, to procure 
engagements and form working relationships at numerous different theatres, 
to manage others, to endure illness and chauvinism, plus all the incumbent 
aggravations of arduous touring testifies to women’s capabilities and goes 
against the dominant mid-nineteenth-century ideology that regarded 
them as physically weak and limited them to operating in the domestic 
sphere only. They also left a professional inheritance. Marriott’s and Seaman's 
competent playing of Hamlet, a male role that is often regarded as the 
pinnacle of classical acting, places them in an enduring lineage of actresses 
that continues to make headlines to this day. Maxine Peake created a 
notable Hamlet at the Manchester Royal Exchange in 2014 and Cush 
Jumbo is to undertake the role at the Young Vic in 2020. An exciting 
development has been the flowering of all-female productions of 
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Shakespeare such as those put on by Smooth Faced Gentlemen, a company 
founded in 2012. That there is a mainstream audience for the innovation 
has been further proved by the Donmar’s Julius Caesar (2012) and Henry 
IV (2014), which were played as a trilogy with The Tempest in a purpose- 
built tented theatre at King’s Cross in 2016 and subsequently broadcast 
on the BBC, and by a production of Richard II by women of colour at 
the Sam Wanamaker Theatre in 2019. The range of characters now being 
played by women offers opportunities denied to their Victorian counterparts 
but clearly not beyond their capabilities. 

As we have seen, the conditions in which the Victorian actress worked 
were constantly evolving and this has been the story ever since. The 
overseas touring that had seemed bold and dangerous in the 1860s became 
unexceptional as the huge commercial syndicates operated across the 
Atlantic and beyond. With the growth of the campaigns for women’s 
suffrage in the early twentieth century, actresses played an important role 
in bringing the message of the movement to audiences around Britain 
(Paxton, 2018). The development of music hall and then the film, radio 
and television industries would also bring new opportunities for women 
to perform to different audiences. 

If the actresses featured in this book could see the current state of 
their industry, what would they think? There is much that they would 
recognise: the precarity of employment in the profession is unchanged 
and the same elements of talent, determination, resilience and luck continue 
to be important for success. Perhaps they would identify the foregrounding 
of visual aesthetics on the Victorian pictorial stage as an historical precedent 
for the issues that today’s actresses encounter with the continual hostile 
scrutiny of their bodies and images on social and mainstream media. 
They might be surprised to see that in the twenty-first century class is 
such a barrier to entry to the stage - a recent report found that only 10 
per cent of theatre directors are from working-class backgrounds.” I 
imagine they would acknowledge some advances in gender equality, such 
as an improvement in the number of parts for women of all ages and the 
modest steps that have been taken by some institutions to better facilitate 
bringing up children while pursuing a theatrical career. Yet sadly, they 
would find that many of the gendered discriminatory practices of the 
Victorian era have not been overcome by changes in social attitudes. This 
is evident in the work of Tonic, a theatre group supporting the performing 
arts and creative industries to achieve greater gender equality and diversity, 
and by the need for Lucy Kerbel’s All Change Please: A Practical Guide 
to Achieving Gender Equality in Theatre (2017).° As I was writing, the 
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National Theatre announced its 2019 autumn season with a schedule of 
productions notable for not including a single play written by a woman. 
The difference between the current situation and that pertaining to the 
nineteenth-century theatre is that the announcement provoked an immedi- 
ate howl of protest. The National's co-chief executive Lisa Burger has 
admitted ‘we got it wrong’ and the subsequent season addresses the gender 
imbalance with more female than male playwrights.” There are therefore 
grounds for cautious optimism. In that spirit, we may also hope that as 
more and more archives and local newspapers are digitised theatre his- 
torians will in future be able to fill out some of the lacunae in Victorian 
stage history. As more nineteenth-century documentation is unearthed, 
I like to think that diaries or annotated acting scripts of some of the 
studied actresses will appear, shedding more light on the lives and careers 
of these fascinating women. 

In a newspaper article published shortly before her death, the late Helen 
Dunmore discusses why in her novel, Birdcage Walk, she chose to write 
of people who left no clear traces of their existence, those ‘whose legacy 
did not survive’ She argues, ‘Or you might view it differently, and say that 
the influence of women like this, while nameless, soaked into the fabric 
of their times and changed their colour’® I hope this book has enabled 
the iridescent colours of the Victorian touring actress to shine once more. 
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SHORT BIOGRAPHIES 


Alice Marriott (1824-1900) a tragedienne, best remembered for perfor- 
mances as Hamlet but in a long career also managed two London theatres 
- the Standard and Sadler’s Wells. Early career spent in Liverpool. Toured 
North America in 1869-70. Worked in Henry Irving and John Martin- 
Harvey's companies as an older performer. Professionally known as “Miss 
Marriott; she was married to theatre manager Robert Edgar and produced 
three children. 


Emily Eliza Sanders (1832-75), daughter of actor John Sa(u)nders of 
Adelphi, specialised in burlesque roles. Married Sir William Henry Don, 
seventh baronet, in October 1857, thereafter professionally and privately 
known as Lady Don. Their tour of Australia and Tasmania, begun in 
1861, was cut short by his death in 1862. She made a second foreign tour 
from 1864 to 1868 including managing theatres in New Zealand and 
Tasmania before touring in US. Management of the Theatre Royal, Not- 
tingham ended in bankruptcy in 1870. Subsequent career slumped. One 
daughter. 


Louisa Cleveland (née Fosbrook, c.1834-1902), began as an amateur actress 
in London but became established in the provinces. Acclaimed for 
Shakespearean roles. Became Mrs Charles Vincent by marriage to actor 
Charles Viner in 1854. They toured Australia from 1864, where he died 
in 1868. Returned to the UK in 1870 after management plans in Melbourne 
thwarted. Became Mrs Arthur Stirling in 1875. Taught at the School of 
Dramatic Art. 


Lucy Rushton (Mary Wylde, 18362-1909) started career in the north-west 
before appearing in London. Appears to have left her husband and daughter. 
Opened the Lucy Rushton Theatre on Broadway in December 1865, but 
venture soon failed. Thereafter acting career in the UK and US was patchy. 
Turned to dramatic teaching in later life. Extreme poverty led her to suicide. 


Julia Seaman (1837-1909), born in Dublin into a theatrical family and 
started performing as a child. Made her name in the provinces, especially 
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Manchester. Known as a ‘heavy lady’ and as Hamlet. Toured the UK for 
five decades as main financial provider for her family. Became estranged 
from husband Alfred Court with whom she had five children. Toured 
the US with the Kiralfy Brothers Combination in 1874/75. Alongside 
Marriott, she was one of the witches in Irving’s Lyceum Macbeth in 1888. 
Driven from the stage by ill health. 


Marie Henderson (1842-82), child of actors. Started performing as Mary 
Henderson, working for long periods in Liverpool. Married musician 
Frederick Geoghegan (died 1868), with whom had two children. At the 
Britannia Theatre, London, 1867-71. Opened Elephant and Castle Theatre 
with second husband John Aubrey in April 1875 and also managed Victoria 
Theatre. Elephant and Castle destroyed by fire in 1878. Suffered mental 
illness, dying in Bethlem Hospital. 


Emily Cross (1846-1904), an accomplished singer brought up in the 
Channel Islands. Served theatrical apprenticeship at Theatre Royal, 
Newcastle 1862-67 before appearing at Drury Lane. Excelled in burlesque 
and comic opera. In 1880 initiated role of Ruth in The Pirates of Penzance. 
Took a career break to focus on her husband (Mark Jobling) and three 
daughters. 


(Lilian) Adelaide Neilson (Elizabeth Ann Brown, 1848-80), Leeds-born, 
the illegitimate daughter of a minor performer. Rose to become a tragic 
actress revered for interpretations of Shakespeare (Juliet especially) and 
for beauty. Made five lucrative tours of North America (1872/73, 1873/74, 
1874/75, 1876/77 and 1879/80). Achieved great celebrity in the UK and US 
before her early death. Divorced from Philip Henry Lee in 1864. Adelaide 
Neilson Fund established after her death to support performers in need. 


Eliza Weathersby (née Smith, 1849?-87), after success at Strand Theatre 
London went to US in 1869. Performed in burlesque troupes such as 
Lydia Thompson's British Blondes before joining the Evangeline Combina- 
tion and permanently establishing herself on US stage playing soubrette 
and burlesque parts. Married Nat C. Goodwin and formed touring company 
with him. Died of cancer. 
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237, 247 
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224-5 
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66, 67, 86, 106, 139, 199, 
200, 212, 242, 247 
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Shakespearean roles 4, 6, 8, 23, 33, 
38, 48, 52, 64, 66-7, 81, 163, 
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Sheffield Theatre Royal 94, 102-3 

sickness see health 

Siddons, Sarah 33, 62, 210 

singing 6, 7, 18, 22, 24, 26, 53, 
57-8, 88, 124, 158-9, 167, 
180-1, 206, 208, 221-2 

Smith, James 159, 166, 168, 169, 
207, 219, 220 

Soho Theatre, London 28, 29, 30, 
36 

Sothern, E. A. 21, 94, 101, 115, 141 

soubrette see burlesque actress 

Standard Theatre, London 5, 11, 
14, 17, 41, 61, 70-1, 111, 174, 
175, 194, 233, 235, 247 

‘star’ touring 2, 13, 21, 39, 62, 67, 
92, 94-103, 113, 120, 146-7, 
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Stirling, Arthur 223 

Stirling, Fanny 38-9 

Stirling, Mrs Arthur see 
Cleveland, Louisa 

stock system 2, 21, 39, 47, 63, 64, 
65, 67, 72, 92, 107, 127, 135, 
145, 146, 147, 164, 166, 211, 
215, 217 

Strakosch, Max 120, 134, 204 

Strand Theatre, London 29, 58, 83, 
170, 248 

Stranger, The (Kotzebue) 62, 68, 
94, 125, 223 

suicide 6, 20, 91-2, 161, 200, 237, 
240, 247 

Sullivan, Barry 159, 161, 163, 165 
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Taylor, Helen 38, 102 
Taylor, Tom 23, 64, 69, 72 
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Vincent, Mrs Charles see 
Cleveland, Louisa 
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